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The Congress of the International 
Co-operative Alliance 


by 
Charles GIDE 
Professor in the Collége de France 


ae 


HE Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance 
which was held at Basle on 22 and 26 August had been 
awaited with impatience by the co-operative world. 

It was the first time the triennial meetings of the International 
Co-operative Alliance had been resumed since they were 
interrupted by the war. At this congress co-operators of 
the Allied countries were to come face to face with those of 
the defeated States — those of Czarist Russia with those of 
the Moscow Centrosoyus and those of Austria-Hungary with 
those of the Succession States which had arisen out of the 
break up of the Dual Monarchy. 


ORGANISATION OF THE CONGRESS 


Twenty-eight countries belong to the Co-operative Alliance. 
They are generally represented by their chief national feder- 
ations and in some cases, e.g. Great Britain, by local societies. 
These twenty-eight members include all the European countries 
except Portugal, three on the American continents (Argentine, 
Canada, and the United States), and two in Asia Minor (Armenia 
and Georgia). Japan, India, and Australia have not -yet 
joined the Alliance, although the co-operative movement has 
already achieved considerable proportions in those countries. 
Too much importance should not, however, be attached to the 
enormous membership — 40,000 societies and 24,000,000 
co-operators (nearly 100,000,000 if the members’ families are 
included) — which this organisation possesses in theory. In 
practice 99 per cent. of the members of the societies which 
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adhere to the Alliance are unaware of its very existence. Its 
financial resources are extremely small in proportion to its 
membership. It has a revénue of less than £2,000, and there 
is a considerable deficit for the past year. Ot the. twenty- 
eight countries which belong to the Alliance, twenty-two were 
represented at the above congress by four hundred delegates. The 
only countries not represented were Spain, Roumania, Serbia, 
Lithuania, Armenia, and Canada; Japan was represented 
unofficially by two of its delegates to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. Great Britain alone provided more than one 
quarter of the members of the congress and probably had more 
than half the votes, as each of its delegates represented eight 
or ten societies. It thus had a majority of votes on all the 
resolutions. The Germans came next with 60 delegates, and 
then the Swiss with 44, the French with 40, the Czecho-Slovaks 
with 36, the Dutch with 21, and the Italians with 13. The 
number cf delegates sent by the other countries was much 
smaller. 

The large number of British delegates was not only due to 
the very considerable number of British societies which adhere 
to the Alliance, but also to the fact that Great Britain and 
Holland were almost the only countries whose currency was 
nearly on a par wivh the Swiss frane. The cost of sending 
delegates from the. countries of eastern Europe was enormous. 
The considerable number of Czecho-Slovak delegates is explained 
by the fact that they were offered special . facilities. From 
this point of view Basle was not the most suitable place for the 
meeting, but it had been chosen before the war -.and it was 
considered undesirable to change it. 

The members of the congress ineluded prominent personal- 
ities such as Mr. Renner, ex-Chancellor of Austria and chairman 
of the Austrian delegation which signed: the Treaty of St. 
Germain; Mr. Anseele, Belgian Minister and manager of the 
Vooruit of Ghent, who had been a member of most of the 
previous congresses and whose reappearance was warmly 
welcomed by all co-operators; Mr. Albert Thomas, Director 
of the International Labour Office; deputies of the French, 
Finnish, and German parliaments respectively, and several 
well-known professors. _Mr..Schulthess, the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, was present at one of the meetings, at 
which he made a speech, and also took the chair at the dinner 
given to.the members. 

Although in principle the International ' Co-operative 
Alliance includes all forms of co-operatior, producers’ and 
credit societies as well as consumers’ societies, only the latter 
_ were, to the best of my. belief, actually represented:' All the 
others abstained from sending delegates. This was perhaps 
the first time that the consumers’ societies only had been 
represented at the congress. This state of affairs was not 
altogether displeasing to the members, who - wish not 
only that consumers’ co-operation should obtain supremacy, 
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but that. it, should gradually absorb all other forms of pro- 
duction. For my part, I censider that this imperialism 
is dangerous. In order to realise the co-opera.ive: republic, 
copsumers’ co-operation cannot do without the assistance 
of producers’ co-operation, not only in agriculture buf also 
in industry, at any rate in the form of labour co-operatives. 
It is. probable that the agricultural co-operatives will set up 
a separate international co-operative alliance. This, would 
perhaps be the best means of arriving at unity, by an agreement 
between the two alliances. This is an aim which has often 
been attempted, but never yet sucessfully reached. 


One rival co-operative alliance has already been-set up, 
that of the Catholic co-operative societies. It is distinguished 
from the. International Co-operative Alliance, affiliation to 
which it has, however, somewhat strangely, demanded, not by 
its economic, but by its religious, character. It is not at 
present of great size, but it would not be surprising if it were 
to increase, Up to the present that section of Catholic 
opinion which favours increased social organisation has 
interested its2lf only in the trade unions. It is now beginning 
to turn its attention towards the co-operatives. As the 
Cathclic Church has always had a marked instinct for knowing 
which way the wind is blowing, we can but be flattered by 
this expression of a new-born sympathy. 

In spite of its importance the congress received scarcely 
any notice in the French press. Even the Temps, which has 
such a high and deserved reputation for its information on 
foreign affairs, made a pretence of ignoring it. This silence 
is itself significant and worth remembering. It proves the 
usual indifference, even the usual suppressed hostility, which 
the Liberal press has always shown towards the co-operative 
movement, and, in addition, in this particular case, a wish 
to throw a decent veil over the scandalous action of a congress 
which fraternised with Germans and Bolshevists. 


The resumption of relations with the Germans presented 
no difficulties. It had already taken place in the preparatory 
meetings of the Central Committee of the Alliance at the 
Hague and Copenhagen. The Belgian delegates had raised 
some protests; they wished the Germans to make express 
admission of responsibility for’ the war, and particularly 
for the violation of Belgian territory —a request which was 
refused. The refusal was not made in very cordial terms, 
but the matter was not urgently pressed, and at the sug- 
gestion of the French delegates was considered closed; nor 
did the question come up again at Basle. 

The question of the Russian delegates, on the other hand, 
gave rise to long and somewhat heated discussions. The 
question at issue was not that of adherence or non-adherence 
to Bolshevism and the Moscow International. At the very 
most there could not have been more than half a dozen Bolshev- 
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ists among the four hundred members of the Basle Congress. 
The question was a different one and presented considerable 
difficulties. 

The Russian co-operatives had been represented on the 
Central Committee of the Alliance since the last congress at 
Glasgow in 1913 by two delegates, Mr. Totomiantz and 
Mr. Selheim. Their mandate had, however, obviously expired, 
as it had not been renewed for eight years, and had, moreover, 
been definitely disavowed by the new co-operative organisation 
known as the Moscow Centrosoyus. This organisation 
appointed new delegates to replace them, and the question 
was whether these new delegates were to be accepted. 


The Executive Committee of the Alliance, consisting entirely 
of British representatives and meeting at London, had already 
replied in the affirmative. This decision had, however, given rise 
to strong protests not only from former Russian co-operators, 
most of whom were refugees in London, but also from French 
co-operators. The latter, and in particular Mr. Poisson, 
at the meeting of the Central Committee at Basle immediately 
before the congress, asked that the decision of the Executive 
Committee be reversed and that the congress postpone the 
admission of the new delegates until further information had 
been received. As the Germans fully supported the view 
of the French—an agreement of opinion which came as a 
happy surprise to the members of the congress on the eve 
of its opening—the motion for postponement was adopted 
by a large majority; the British Committee was defeated. 

The Committee did not, however, accept defeat. On the 
next day it referred the matter, through the General Secretary, 
Mr. May, to the Central Committee of the congress, and on 
this occasion, in spite of the protests of the French delegates, 
Mr. Poisson and Mr. Albert Thomas, who were supported 
by the Germans, the admission of the new Russian delegates 
was voted by a large majority (733 votes to 474). 

This vote implies no sort of adherence to Bolshevism. 
Any such inference would be absurd, in view of the fact that 
probably not one of the hundred British delegates who constitu- 
ted almost the entire majority was in sympathy with 
Bolshevism. Nevertheless, they considered that it would be 
a mistake to follow the example of the governments who for 
three years had been hesitating to resume political and 
economic relations with Russia, to the great injury of its 
innocent population and of the whole of Eurepe; that it 
was not known whether the Moscow co-operators had become 
Bolshevists, and that, even if they had, it was not necessary 
to make them write.out their opinions before admitting them; 
and lastly that, in view of the important work done by Russian 
co-operative »societies during the war and the Revolution, 
they should be restored as soon as possible to that position in 
the Alliance to which they are entitled. These are excellent 
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reasons, and I for my part fully accept them. It must not, 
however, be thought that there were no solid reasons behind 
the opposition of the French and the Germans. These 
did not ask that the new delegates should be excluded, but 
only that their admission should be postponed until they could 
claim it in person and justify their fitness to represent Russian 
co-operation. It must not be forgotten that the Russian 
delegates were not present at the congress, with the exception 
of one woman delegate who came from London and had not 
been in Russia for three years; consequently, her authority 
to represent Russian co-operation did not appear to be incon- 
testable. The absence of the Russian delegates was not their 
own fault, as they had unfortunately been unable to obtain 
passports. Had they been present, the French, German, 
and Belgian delegates would have asked them the following 
question: Do you represent real co-operative societies, i.e. 
autonomous societies which conform to the Rochdale principles 
and the statutes of the Alliance, or do you represent political 
organisations, i.e. food supply institutions set up and controlled 
by the Soviets ? This would have been a fair question; but 
the Russian delegates might have found it embarrassing. 
Wewill, nevertheless, assume that the Russian co-operatives, 
although they have been completely nationalised, have 
recovered sufficient independence since the issue of Lenin’s 
Decree last month, and we will consider the incident closed. 
Our only regret is at parting from our two Russian colleagues, 
in particular from Professor Totomiantz, our relations with 
them having been so friendly for many years. We hope, 
however , that the Moscow Centrosoyus will one day send him 
again as a delegate. Meanwhile, he does not altogether lose 
touch with the International Co-operative Alliance, as the 
Central Committee has appointed him an honorary member. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


The part played by France in the congress was a 
considerable one. It was, indeed, beyond what her place 
in the international co-operative movement entitled; her to. 
Two of the five reports on the agenda were made 
by French delegates and these two were the most important — 
one on international commercial policy by Mr. Albert Thomas, 
and the other on the part played by co-operation in the 
effort to prevent wars, by the present writer. 

The other three reports were those on the revision of the 
statutes of the Alliance by Mr. Goedhart, the Dutch delegate, 
on the institution of an international wholesale store by Mr. Kauf- 
mann, the German delegate, and on the relations between 
co-operation and trade unionism by Mr. Serwy, the Belgian 
delegate. None of these three reports gave rise to any 
discussion. 
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The question of the institution of an international wholesale . 
store was not considered ‘sufficiently advanced for solution. 
The proposal was, however, favourably received and commitied 
for further. study. The same applies to: the question of the 
creation of an international co-operative bank. proposed by 
Mr. Gaston Lévy. As to relations between the co-operatives 
and the trade unions, the essential passages of the resolution 
adopted were these :— 


Addressing itself more particularly to trade unionist workers and to 
trade unions, the congress considers that they have to regard co-operative 
societies as being of an anti-capitalistic character, and to fight in favour 
of the community, either as consumers or as producers. , 

Congress proclaims that co-operation is essentially a doctrine of peace, 
and that it seeks by means of good will the establishment of sustained and 
friendly relations, and by agreements, collective contracts, conciliation and 
arbitration the foundation of an equitable order as between distribution 
and production. It declares that co-operative societies as organs of social 
transformation endeavour to grant their employees the best possible con- 
ditions of labour, and that they accept collective labour contracts, although 
warning trade unions against the danger of demanding from them conditions, 
the granting of which would lessen their power to effect improvement and 
economic transformation, and thus be to the advantage of capitalist industry. 


CO-OPERATION AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The two French reports, on the other hand, gave rise to 
considerable discussion. Their conclusions were finally adopted 
unanimously, but not before they had been amended in some 
important respects. 

In his report on international commercial policy Mr. Albert 
Thomas naturally took his stand on the resolutions adopted 
by the Co-operative Conference held in Paris last year, and 
reiterated the conclusions then reached. The attitude adopted 
by that conference was that, although protectionism must be 
opposed as being an undoubted cause of high prices, affording 
an opportunity for the speculations of profiteers and trusts, and, 
above all, as a constant source of friction and hostility between 
nations, the co-operative movement should, nevertheless, not 
accept without reservation the programme of. complete 
free trade which bears the famous name of the Manchester 
Doctrine. Free trade as conceived by the Manchester 
trader was nothing else than free competition transferred from 
the national to the international market. It was another 
form of the struggle for profit with reduction of prices as its 
weapon, which was certainly better than the raising of prices. 
It was,-in fact, a kind of imperialism, since its object was 
nothing less than the capture of foreign markets, and in many 
parts of the world it had had considerable success without 
impeding national economic development. Striking examples 
are to be found in Portugal and India. Although the Dom- 
inions, having more enterprise, had succeeded in. devel- 
oping national industries, they had only been able to do 
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so by raising barriers of protection aghast the conquering 
free trade of the mother country. 

The commercial policy of co- operators should, therefore, be 
to establish the same solidarity between nations as the co- i 
operative. association establishes between individuals, so that : 
each nation may make the best use of the natural resources 
of its soil and population both for its own well-being and for 
that of all nations. As a practical means of carrying out this 
policy Mr. Albert Themas suggested : 










‘‘ Investigation of the best means of abolishing. or 4 
limiting the-abuses of speculation by putting the exchange 
of goods on a stable basis, so as to give no opportunity for 
profit-making by middlemen. 

Establishment of an effective control of international q 
monopolies and trusts, without at the same time frustrating 
the attempts of the great international financial and indust- 
rial combinations to improve technical organisation. 


Assurance to each nation of fair treatment in the :. 
distribution of raw materials and foodstuffs, and the creation 4 
for this purpose of an international office of statistics of 
prices and supplies. 


Establishment of direct international relations between 
organised consumers and agricultural producers in different 
countries. ”’ 


Mr. Albert Thomas warned co-operators against the danger 
recently pointed out by the present writerinvolved in the poliey 
of trying to obtain control of the land and of: agricultur- 
al production. In spite of certain suecessful experiments x 
carried out by the British wholesale co-operatives, this 
ambition must be regarded as unrealisable, or, at any rate, 
as extremely premature. 

Mr. Albert Thomas stated in his report that he was convinced 
that co-operators in all countries would accept his conclusions. 4 
It may well be, however, that such will not be the case. At 5 
the Paris Conference similar propositions aroused surprise, if 
not protest, on the part of the British and American co-opera- 
tors, who found them quite disconcerting. The reason for 
this is that congresses are not academies; the members have 
little taste for fine shades of meaning and do not always grasp 
distinctions; their tendency is generally towards simplification. 
Long training has accustomed co-operators to regard 
protection and free trade as standing opposed to one another 
like good and evil, and they are puzzled when a third system 
is proposed to them. It is useless to point out that the humble 
Rochdale pioneers were totally different from the great . 
Manchester traders. -The former wished to abolish profit, : 
but this was certainly not the aim of the latter. The members ; 
of the congress were, however, not convinced and would no 
doubt have replied that, at any rate, both aimed at low prices, 
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and that this was the only result with which they themselves 
were concerned; all else was mere economic metaphysics. 
Professor Hall, economic adviser to the British Co-operative 
Union, however, regarded the question from a loftier stand- 
point. ‘‘ What free trade means to us”, he said, “is not 
freedom of international competition, but freedom of action 
for co-operation throughout the world. ”’ 

Similar considerations lead these members to refuse to 
concede anything on the question of customs duties. In vain to 
remind them that in the present critical state of all European 
countries there was not the slightest hope that customs duties 
would be abolished, and that all that could be reasonably 
asked was that these duties should be fixed on fiscal, and not 
on protectionist, grounds. Although this distinction is a 
commonplace of economic science, they regarded it as a 
piece of subtlety and, still worse, as a dangerous encouragement 
to protectionist governments, of which these would certainly 
take advantage. Perhaps in the long run they were right 
from the political, if not from the scientific, point of view. 
Perhaps the action of the British Parliament, which is 
revolutionary in the strict sense of the word since it breaks 
with the tradition of nearly a century by imposing an ad 
valorem duty of 33 per cent. on imports, is best met by an 
absolute and uncompromising non possumus. 

However this may be, the adoption of the resolution could 
not be obtained without the sacrifice of the words “ co- 
operation does not demand the abolition of customs duties ”’. 
In return, our British friends accepted the entire text of the 
declaration, including the words ‘ the policy of co-operation 
cannot be either nationalistic protection or free international 
competition ’’, though probably not without certain mental 
reservations on the part of a number of members. 


The text finally adopted was as follows : 


The Tenth Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance recognises 
that up to the present commercial policy has been a policy of war; that this 
war has assumed a defensive form when countries have adopted the system 
of protection in order to defend themselves against what they call an enemy 
invasion, i.e. against imports, by raising customs barriers; that the system 
of free trade, on the other hand, has resulted -in offensive war when countries 
which were too strong to be afraid of imports have tried to invade other 
countries ; that other countries have pursued a bold and ingenious policy 
of imperialism by a system of dumping and trusts, by which they attempted 
both to close their home markets to foreigners and to capture foreign markets. 
‘ The co-operative movement denounces competition and war in all their 
i orms. 

F The co-operative movement recognises that in many cases the system 

of free trade has helped the consumer by reducing the cost of living. Its 
: own policy, however, cannot be either nationalistic protection or free inter- 
national competition. The co-operative movement proclaims that its 
f 
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- object is association between all nations. 

It declares that commercial treaties should be multiplied. It demands, 
however, that they should no longer be governed by the spirit of bargaining 
which has hitherto prevailed. It also desires that these treaties should be 
ea for a sufficiently long period to allow of the secure development of 

industry. 
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The Tenth Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance associates 
itself with the proposals which have already been made to the League of 
Nations, concerning the establishment and regulation of the conditions 
of a just distribution of raw materials and foodstuffs and the institution 
of control over international monopolies and trusts. 

The con expresses the hope that the Economic and Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations may as soon as possible set up an inter- 
national statistical office entrusted with the collection and publication of 
all necessary information concerning production, supplies, and requirements 
in various countries. 

The congress is convinced that commercial relations between the co-opera- 
tive organisations of various countries will not only serve the general good 
by eliminating middlemen’s profits, but will also lay a strong foundation 
for a world economic system in which the spirit of strife and competition 
would have no place. For this purpose it recommends the establishment 
of direct relations, both between country and country and within each 
country, between organised consumers and agricultural producers’ organ- 
isations, and it counts on the central organisation of the International 
Co-operative Alliance to unite all the co-operative organisations of the whole 
world. 


CO-OPERATION AND WAR 


The present writer’s report on the manner in which co- 
operation might fulfil its mission as peace-maker gave rise to 
hostile criticism. My instructions had been to adapt the 
resolution passed by the Glasgow conference in 1913 to the 
new situation created by the war. The most important 
passage of this resolution was as follows :— 


The congress desires to impress upon the public opinion of all nations 
the fact that the reasons for the continuance of armaments and the possi- 
bility of international conflicts will disappear as the social and economic 
life of every nation becomes organised according to co-operative principles. 


I considered it necessary to warn the congress against the 
element of optimistic illusion in this declaration. It cannot 
be denied that many disputes would be prevented if the co- 
operative system in the form which we have always suppor‘ed 
should become general, implying therein abolition of competition 
and profit, removal of all restrictions on the free transport 
of goods, persons, and capital, and realisation of all measures 
calculated to strengthen the bonds of mutual dependence 
between nations. I had, nevertheless, attempted to show 
that no economic transformation, whether collectivism, 
communism, syndicalism, or even co-operation, could be 
expected to result in the abolition of war. The reason for this 
is that the fundamental causes of disputes between nations 
as between individuals are not interests, but feelings, or, if 
you will, passions. It therefore follows that, if the reign of 
peace is one day to be established, this cannot be accomplished 
by an economic, but only by a moral, revolution. 

I was, of course, well aware that this view differs 
from the generally accredited opinion which, under the name 
of historical materialism, forms the basis of modern socialist 
education. It is a commonplace to say that capitalism is the 
sole cause of war and that the latter can, therefore, not be 
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abolished unless the former has first been destroyed. If it is 
pointed out that war is as old as humanity, whereas capitalism 
is a growth of yesterday, and that.as war existed thousands: 
of years before capitalism, there seems no reason why it should 
not survive it, the reply given is that even when there was no 
capitalism the desire for gain and pillage existed, and that 
this is the only explanation of the Crusades, erroneously 
called wars of religion, and even of the Trojan war ! 

As this doctrine is held principally by the Germans and 
by Marxists in general, I expected that there would be protests 
from those quarters. In this I was not mistaken. The 
German delegates, Mr. Feuerstein, who I understand is, or was, 
a member of the Reichstag, and Mr. Lorenz of the Hamburg 
Wholesale Store, declared that this view was unacceptable, 
not only from the German point of view, but from that of 
co-operation in general. They considered that it did not 
condemn in sufficiently strong terms the responsibility of 
capitalism for world catastrophes, that it attributed too little 
impurtance to the part played by co-operation, and that i 
was fatalistic and discouraging, as it appeared to admi | 
the probability of further wars for all time, or, at any rate, until 
the accomplishment of a moral traasformation which was a 
long way off and might never take place. 

These criticisms undoubtedly expressed the feeling of the 
majority of the congress. The representatives of an organisation 
are always unwilling +o accept reservations as regards its powers. 
Again, capitalism is a convenient and apparently simple explana- 
tion for everything which we are unwilling to give up. Finally, 
as was said above in connection with Mr. Thomas’ report, 
congresses have very little sense of distinctions, and this 
manner of regarding wars between nations as resembling 
dramas or romances, whose characters are impelled by love, 
hate, or jealousy, must have appeared a trifle fantastic. 

Neither the congress nor the presenc ar.icle has been the place 
in which to engage in a discussion on the immense question 
of the causes of the war and the part played respectively 
by the factors of interest and of sentiment. I ventured to point 
out to Mr. Feu.rstein— not at a meeting of the congress, but at 
a small committee entrusted with the drafting of resolutions— 
that, when the Germans assert that. the cause of the late war 
was France’s desire for revenge, the motive which they attribute 
is by no means of an econon:ic character. The same applies 
if it is said that the cause of the late war was German imper- 
ialism, Prussian militarism, ete. I still more strongly repud- 
iated the reproach that the attitude set forth in my report 
is discouraging or unfavourable to action. This criticism 
might rather be applied to those who state that nothing can 
be done until capitalism has been abolished. Nothing was 
further from my mind than to say that co-operators can do 
nothing to prevent war. I merely said that they should not 
be content with purely economic action, but should also 
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undertake moral action, for which co-operaticn is particularly 
well suited. “I alvo ‘tried to indicate the methods by which 
this. could, be accomplished : education. in general, more. par- 
ticularly. in. -co-operative schools or by co-operative 
organisations; publication of pamphlets emphasising the 
‘destruction caused by war, e.g. the fact that all the capital 
amassed ,by the British co-operative movement in the last 
eighty years would not pay the expenses of the late war for 
more than five or six days; constant pressure against the 
Chauvinist' press, and, above all, hearty support of the League 
of Nations, which may be regarded.as a younger sister of our 
Alliance,. while at ‘the same. time striving to -shape its 
development along more democratic lines. 

The statement that the general adoption of the co- 
operative system would “reduce the risks of war” was 
replaced by she more positive expression ‘* gradually eliminate 
the essential causes of war’. Again, in the sentence which 
ran: “although not expecting the early realisation of these 
aims, and without placing absolute confidence in the efficacy 
of economic revolutions to abolish the causes of conflict between 
the nations no less than between individuals, the International 
Co-operative Alliance earnestly requests the co-operators 
of all countries to strive in the moral domain, etc...’ the 
first clause was deleted as being too much expressive of doubt. 

The last paragraph of’ the resolution was also amended, 
not at the request of the delegates of other countries, who 
offered no criticism, but at that of the French delegates, 
who feared that it might offer an advantage to thé enemies 
of co-operation, who would interpret it as a refusal to serve 
in the case of a future war. I pointed out that this was not 
the sense of my resolution. Co-operators could, while 
protesting unceasingly against war, fulfil their duty towards 
their country and even lay down their lives, as was done by 
many uncompromising pacifists and many Christians. In this 
they would resemble the Alpine guides, who point out the 
road which ought to be followed, but if their companions insist 
on going towards the ‘precipice, refuse to cut the rope which 
binds all them together and perish'‘with them since they have 
been unable to save them. In order, however, to avoid any 
misunderstanding, the following words were added: ‘“‘without 
contesting the right and duty of every country to defend its 
independence”. In other respects the’ conclusions of' the 
resolution were maintained, and the following text was finally 
adopted by show of hands. 

The International Co-operative Alliance expresses anew the hope that, 
despite the great deception experienced, the progressive and general adoption 
of the co-operative programme in ‘the economic order will gradually eliminate 
the underlying: causes of war. - 7 

In. order to attain this end, the co-operators of all countries are in duty 
bound not only to work continuously for the economic development of their 
societies, but also to put into action at'every favourable opportunity the 


moral factors of co-operation against any conflict between peoples and 
against the political or economic oppression of any people. 
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The congress requests the national co-operative unions and all co-oper- 
ative societies, each in its sphere of activity and with its proper means, to 
exercise constant be eres to prevent any political and economic conflict 
between peoples, and specially to propagate the idea of everywhere cutting 
down the military expenses to the strictly necessary, in order to lead the 
way to a general, complete, and simultaneous disarmament on land and 
on sea and in the air. 

It further recommends that a larger place be given in the schools to 
co-operative instruction and to propaganda of all the facts exposing the 
disasters of war and the blessing of peace. 

And in case the folly of man should provoke another war, the Internat- 
ional Co-operative Alliance, without contesting the right of every country 
to defend its independence, but considering that any war, even a defensive 
one, should not be allowed to settle differences between nations, is confident 
that the co-operators of all countries, even those who believe themselves 
to be victims of aggression, without fear of patriotic prejudice and official 
censorship, will unite to impose on the belligerents the cessation of the conflict 
and the adoption of the method of peaceful arbitration. 


This resolution was confirmed and supplemented by 
another submitted by the Swiss delegate, Mr. Suter. Mr. Suter’s 
resolution gave expression to the hopes which the congress 
places in the League of Nations, while recommending the ‘‘co- 
operators of all countries to bring pressure to bear upon their 
respective governments in order to obtain a more democratic 
constitution of the present League of Nations with a view 
to making thereof a real Society of Peoples”. In this connec- 
tion mention should also be made of the resolution adopted 
by the French co-operators and endorsed by the congress 
to the effect that a- representative of the consumers’ co- 
operative societies of each country should have a seat on the 
International Labour Conference, as well as the representatives 
of the employers, the workers, and the governments. It 
should be pointed out that similar representation has just 
been granted in France on the Superior Council of Labour. 
The speech of the President of the Swiss Confederation would 
probably have given rise to considerable discussion if it had 
been one of the regular reports. He expressed unreserved 
gratitude for the valuable services rendered to the country 
by co-operation, but, as was indeed his duty as head of the 
state, he defended the rights of private enterprise and stated 
that “complete reorganisation of our economic life on a co- 
operative basis is neither possible nor desirable”. We do not 
contradict this statement; the important thing is to decide 
what part is to be played by co-operation and private 
enterprise respectively. 

Mention must be made, in conclusion, of the protests made 
against the oppression of the Czech co-operatives by the 
Hungarian Government, ofthe Hungarian co-operatives by the 
Roumanian Government, and of the Ukrainian co-operatives by 
the Polish Government. This was the only incident which 
gave rise to any bitterness between rival nationalities and to 
some extent marred the admirable cordiality of this congress, 
which is perhaps the only meeting held since the war in which 
it could be felt that the fraternal unity of Europe had been 


restored. 
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The Co-operative Movement of Great Britain 
and its Recent Developments 


By 
Mrs. Sidney WEBB 


to every European country, to India and Japan, to 

North and South America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the co-operative movement is, in my 
judgment, still largely misunderstood by its adherents as 
well as by its critics. This misunderstanding extends, in 
varying degrees, to what is the essential feature of the co- 
operative movement, and the cause of its success; to the 
character of its organisation, and the lines along which it is 
developing; and to its ultimate ideal or aim. In the whole 
world there were recorded in 1913 no fewer than 126,000 
co-operative societies with an aggregate membership estimated 
at 20,000,000. This compilation omitted many countries 
from which returns could not be obtained; and it is probable 
that in 1921 the total co-operative membership of the world 
is twice that number, representing possibly one-twelfth or 
even one-tenth of all the families on the face of the globe. 
In this article I shall use the facts of the recent growth and 
present position of the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain — the country in which it has so far attained its greatest 
development —to illustrate what I believe to be the principal 
significance of the movement for the future, and to explain 
its contemporary evolution. 

It is both cause and effect of the common misunderstanding 
that the word “‘co-operation”’ has been applied, in its technical 
sense, to associations of many different kinds —for instance, 
(1) to groups of handicraftsmen seeking to conduct “‘self- 
governing workshops’ manufacturing commodities for sale 
for their own pecuniary profit (Buchez, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, 
the Christian Socialists of the England of 1848-1854); (2) 
to societies of householders combining in order to obtain 
supplies for their own consumption without anyone making 
pecuniary profit out of them (Dr. King of Brighton in 1828- 
1830, the Rochdale Pioneers, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society) ; (3) to unions of needy individuals who, by joining 
together in guaranteeing repayment, are in a position to 
enable anyone of themselves to obtain for productive purposes, 
without usurious interest or oppression, a loan of an amount 


N FTER a whole century of development, now extending 
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exceeding any security that he could have individually given 
(co-operative credit banks of Schultze-Delitsch, Raiffeissen, 
Luzzati, etc.); (4) to groups of agriculturalists, whether small 
peasants or capitalist farmers, who unite for certain purposes 
or processes caculated to increase the pecuniary profit of 
their several individual enterprises (co-operative creameries, 
joint purchases of seeds, fertilisers, and agricultural machinery, 
combined marketing of produce) ; (5) to similar joint enter- 
prises of independent handicraftsmen or small capitalist 
manufacturers or traders, in order to increase their individual 
profits (co-operative buying or marketing societies); (6) to 
more or less stable bodies of workmen who collectively under- 
take to perform a given task in return for a lump sum payment, 
to be shared as they choose among themselves (the Russian 
Artel, the Italian labour contract, the ‘contract work” of 
the Cornish tin-miners); and, indeed, also- to various other 
transient or lasting combinations among poor persons in 
industry or agriculture. 

In this wide sense “co-operation” seems to me to be a false 
category, signifying nothing accurate or precise, and yielding 
no instruction. If the essential feature of the co-operative 
movement were to be found in the mere joining together of 
individuals for some Gommon purpose—even if this were 
circumscribed by defining it as the joining together of persons 
of little or no wealth to obtain some material advantage — 
many other groups, to which the word co-operative has not 
usually been applied (suchas friendly societies, building 
societies, and even trade unions and professional associations) 
would need to be included. But what is more important is 
the fact that the category thus widely extended comprises 
two fundamentally different kinds of association, having 
essentially different objects, producing different results, and 
likely to develop into different states of society. 

If we examine the above-mentioned 3ix principal kinds 
of groups to which the word ‘ co-operation” has been applied, 
we shall see that five of them have as their basis one or other 
form of production for exchange ; and have for their object 
the promotion of the pecuniary interest of the members 
as producers —in fact, the making by them, individually, of 
increased pecuniary profit, by the amount of which the success 
of the association is tested. Thus there belong to this class 
the various forms of self-governing workshop, the co-operative 
credit societies, practically all agricultural co-operation, 
the buying or selling societies of the independent handicrafts- 
men or small capitalist manufacturers or traders, and the 
different varieties of the “labour contract”. These, whether 
agriculturists, manufacturers, or traders, are all associations 
of producers. The other group has, as its basis, the procuring 
through concerted distribution (whether in conjunction with 
actual production or in conjunction with importation) of 
commodities and services for its own members at the lowest 
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possible cost — production not for exchange but for use— and 
has for its object the promotion of the interests of its members 
as consumers. 

To organise industry from the consumption end, and to 
place it, from the start, upon the basis of production for use 
instead of production for exchange, under the control and 
direction not of themselves as producers, but of themselves 
as consumers, was the outstanding discovery and practical 
achievement of the Rochdale Pioneers (*). Far from seeking 
to increase pecuniary profit, the Rochdale movement seeks 
its elimination from all transactions, not merely from the 
retailing of the common articles of domestic consumption, 
but, in different degrees, from nearly everything on which 
personal income is expended; and not only from retailing, 
but also from wholesale distribution and importing; from 
manufacture, agriculture, from mining, and from mixing, 
preparing, packing, and transporting the commodities that 
have been grown, manufactured, or imported. Even such 
services as insurance and banking now come within the sphere 
of the consumers’ co-operative movement of Great Britain. 
Whatsoever the members desire to have, that the co-operative 
society of this type sets itself to supply, without the toll of 
profit, at the lowest possible cost. It is emphatically a demo- 
cracy of consumers for the government of industry. 

Now I have no wish.to deny the utility of the associations 
of producers or to minimise their importance. In the various 
processes of agriculture, in particular, societies of this type 
have enabled many tens of thousands of small cultivators 
—notably in Denmark and in Ireland—greatly to improve 
both their production and their pecuniary position. Nor 
































(1) In Great Britain it was nearly half a century before the co-operators 
became aware of their government as not one of workers’ control, but a 
consumers’ democracy. Even the Rochdale Pioneers started out with 
the Owenite ideal of “self-employment”. But they were weavers of 
flannel and what they needed was food; hence unwittingly they became 
organised as consumers. Throughout all the books of C. J. Holyoake it is 
assumed that, whilst the mere distribution of products might be left to the 
consumers’ representatives, all production should be the work of self- 
governing associations of workers as such. In the widely distributed 
text-book of the movement by A. H. A. (now the Rt. Hon. Sir A. H. D. Acland) 
and Benjamin Jones, entitled Working Men Co-operators, first published 
in 1883, the note is still that of “ artisans’ co-operation ’’, enabling the 
members of the store to ‘‘ become small capitalists’. In the debates of the 
co-operative congress right down to the end of the x1xth century, most 
of the intellectuals of the movement, as distinguished from the working 
class administrators, held to the ideal of an association of producers. The 
theoretical justification for a consumecs’ co-operative movement organising , 
both manufacture and distribution on the basis of supplying ascertained ; 
wants — to be supplemented by an absolutely co-extensive organisation : 
of the workers in trade unions and professiona] organisations, and both to 
be completed by a national and municipal organisation of citizens as such 
for essentially civic functions — was, I think, ‘irst promulgated in my book 
on the Co-operative Morement 01 Great Britain (by Beatrice Potter) published 
in 1891, and in my paper, entitled The Relationship between Co-operation 
and Trade Unionism, published by the Co-operative Union in 1892. 
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can anyone ignore the powerful aid afforded not only to the 
agriculturist, but also to the independent handicraftsman 
and small manufacturing employer, by the co-operative 
credit societies, notably in Germany and Austria, India aud 
Japan. Finally, no one can venture to predict what may be 
the developments of the various forms of the co-operative 
labour contract in the different countries. I am concerned 
only to suggest that the democracy of producers is not, in 
any of its forms, the same thing as the democracy of consumers; 
and that it would conduce to clearness of thought if the two 
essentially different kinds of society were neither treated 
together, nor described by the same ‘term. 

The democracy of consumers, in its ubiquitous typical 
form of the ‘‘co-operative store’’, is almost as invariable and 
universal in its growth as it is simple and uniform in its theory 
and practice. In 1913 statistical returns were obtained as to 
these societies from only fifteen countries; but in these there 
were recorded no fewer than 12,307 societies, with 6,643,052 
members. Statistics for co-operation are still very imperfect, 
and this total probably represented not more than half the 
aggregate of the whole world in 1913, whilst the dislocations 
of the war and the peace have prevented any subsequent 
compilation. But assuming that the Russian societies are 
now recovering something like their former autonomous exist- 
ence, there may well be in 1921 twenty millions or more of 
members of co-operative associations of consumers of this 
definite type, nine-tenths of this total being in the various 
countries of Europe. Speaking generally, the number of 
separate societies in each country does not increase, or increases 
. at a much smaller rate than the aggregate membership. The 

tendency is for the large societies in each country (which now 
often each include tens of thousands of members, and in a 
few, cases even a hundred thousand) to grow more rapidly 
than the smaller societies ; and (especially in Great Britain 
and France) for numerous societies, large and small, to amal- 
gamate. In Great Britain the number of such societies has 
remained, for a couple of decades, almost stationary at between 
1,300 and 1,400; whilst the aggregate membership was in 
1881 547,000; in 1891, 1,044,000; in 1901, 1,793,600; 
in 1911, 2,640,000; in 1919, 4,131,477, and by the end of 
1921 it will probably be in the neighbourhood of 4,500,000. 
It is impossible to discover how many of these millions of 
members represent separate families or households, but it is 
estimated that more than one-third of the whole census 
population of Great Britain are thus included in co-operative 
membership. In forty years the aggregate membership in Great 
Britain has increased eightfold; and the proportion which the co- 
operative membership bears to the total census population is at 
least four times as great as in 1881. The growth in magnitude of 
the business transactions of these societies is even more 
impressive than their membership. Changes in price levels 
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prevent any useful comparison with the figures of past years; 
and it must suffice to say that in 1919 the 1,300 odd retail 
co-operative societies of Great Britain sold goods to the value fe 
of £198,930,437, representing an average annual expenditure . 
per member of more than £48, and (in view of the fact that 
several members of a family are now often members) an 
average expenditure per family of an even larger amount. This 
is far in excess of the corresponding figures for any other 
country. The figures for 1920 are not yet available; but 
the indications are that the total retail sales for that year 
must have amounted to more than £230,000,000 sterling (*). 
For the current year (1921), the steady fall in prices and the ’ 
great industrial depression may probably entirely counteract 
the normal increase. 
















THE NUMBER AND SIZE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 














There is something very impressive in the yearly totals 

of co-operative membership, which has for the past sixty 

years hardly ever failed to increase substantially year by 

year. The hundred thousand of 1863 became a million by 

1888, two millions by 1904, three millions by 1912, and four 

millions by 1919. The number of separate societies has not 

increased by any means in like proportion. Between 1862 

and 1882 the number of separate consumers’ retail societies 

appears to have risen from about 400 to about 1,200, with 

an aggregate membership of less than 900,000. The number 

of such societies in active existence rose slowly to its maximum 

in 1903, when there seem to have been as many as 1,481 

effectively in being; but by that time the aggregate member- 

ship had grown to nearly two millions. Since that date, 

whilst the aggregate membership has more than doubled, 

the number of separate societies has slowly but steadily a 

fallen, until in 1919 those known to be actively in existence 

were reckoned at no more than 1,357. During the past 

fifteen years, in fact, the establishment of separate consumers’ 

retail societies has not kept pace with the absorption of others 

by amalgamation. ; 
I append two tables showing for each year from 1883 to 

1919 the number of societies known to exist, with their 

aggregate membership, share and loan capital, and sales. 

The second table has been prepared from the annual reports 

of the Co-operative Union since 1901. The table of figures 

for the earlier years, which do not exactly correspond with 



































(2) According to figures published in the Co-operative News for 17 Sept- 
ember, while Mrs. Sydney Webb’s article was in the press, in 1920 the 
number of members of co-operative societies was 4,504,852; the share cap- 
ital £ 76,374,691; the loan capital, almost entirely subscribed by members, 
£ 10,178,477; and the amount of sales £ 254,158,144. (Ed. International 
Labour Review.) 
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those for the later years (owing chiefly to the different dates 
up to which belated returns are included), is taken from 
Industrial Co-operation, by Catherine Webb, 1904, p. 244. 



























































TABLE I 

} 

No. of Societies Meet meee Capital Amount of 
Solueet making sales 
returns share loan 
£& £ | £ 
1883 1051 627 ,625 6 ,398 ,744 736 ,605 18 ,540 ,004 
A 1884 1128 696 ,282 6 ,652 ,390 840 ,571 19 .569 ,940 
1885 1148 746 ,772 7 508 ,900 833 ,416 | 19,872 ,343 
1886 1148 774 ,408 7,916 ,650 956 ,293 20 ,496 ,433 
1887 1153 828 ,073 8 ,561 ,098 908 ,998 | 21 358 ,207 
1888 1204 867 ,223 8 ,906 ,662 1 .031 ,823 | 23 ,987 ,206 
1889 1297 932 ,000 9 ,521 ,108 1 ,006 587 | 25 ,887 ,240 
1890 1240 961 .616 | 10,310,743 1,132 ,585 | 26 ,887 ,638 
1891 1307 1 ,044 ,675 | 11,312,806 1,194 ,753 | 30,599 ,401 
1892 1420 1,126,880 | 12,208 ,677 1 ,327 444 | 32 ,344 ,534 
1893 1421 1 ,169 ,094 | 12,529,359 1 ,388 876 | 31 ,925 ,896 
1894 1421 1 212 .945 | 13,183 ,868 1 350,152 | 32,242 394 
1895 1417 1 ,274 ,994 | 14,123 ,685 1 ,654 ,344 | 33,900 ,674 
1896 1428 1,355 ,946 | 15,386 ,295 1,515,773 | 36,673 ,858 
1897 1442 1 ,465 ,538 | 16,318,718 2 ,035 ,004 | 40,128 ,559 
1898 1436 1 535 575 | 17 426,410 2 ,252 ,987 | 42,581 ,503 
1899 1446 1 613 .461 | 18 ,934 ,023 2 519.519 | 45 047 ,446 
1900 1439 1,707 ,011 | 20.566 ,287 3,019 ,998 | 50,053 ,567 
1901 1438 1,793 ,167 | 21 ,965 ,994 3,326 591 | 52,761,171 
1902 1454 1 ,892 ,987 | 23,167 ,244 3 541 ,580 | 55,319 ,262 
TABLE II 

| ] 

No. oe een “ore Capital Amount of 
seteres making sales 
returns share loan 
me : P 
1901 1462 1 ,793 ,770 | 21 ,966 ,628 — 52 ,761 ,175 
1902 1476 1 ,893 ,176 | 23 ,167 ,619 3,541 ,580 | 55,319 ,262 
1903 1481 1,987 ,768 | 24,217 ,134 3,764 ,563 | 57 ,512 ,917 
1904 1469 2 078 ,178 | 25,139 ,504 3 971 ,231 | 59,311 ,934 
1905 1457 2,153,185 | 26,077 ,174 4,170 ,020 | 61 ,086 ,991 
1906 1448 2 ,222 ,417 | 27 350 .588 4 317 ,526 | 63,353 ,772 
1907 1443 2 ,323 .378 | 29 ,038 ,649 4 345 ,644 | 68,147 ,529 
1908 1428 2 404 595 | 30,037 ,352 4 558 ,021 | 69,783 ,278 
1909 1430 2 ,469 ,039 | 30 ,804 ,246 4,779 848 | 70,315 ,078 
1910 1428 2 ,542 ,532 | 31 5614 ,559 4,851 ,753 | 71,861 ,383 
1911 1407 2 640 ,091 | 33 ,253 ,757 4 935 ,164 | 74,802 ,469 
1912 1399 2 ,750 ,633 | 34 ,742 ,691 5 070 ,376 | 78,856 ,098 
1913 1387 2 ,878 648 | 37,275 .057 5 326,708 | 83,615,175 
1914 1391 3.,054 ,297 | 39 573 ,049 5 ,744 .894 | 87 964 ,229 
1915 1375 3 ,265 ,O11 43 ,141 ,970 5 .706 ,626 102 ,557 ,779 
1916 1362 3 ,520 ,227 | 47 ,153 ,203 6,169 ,149 121 ,688 ,550 
1917 1366 3,788 ,490 | 48 ,574 ,049 6 ,362 ,444 142 ,003 ,612 
1918 1364 3 ,846 ,531 | 54 ,039 ,225 7 355 483 155,161 ,963 
1919 1357 4,131 ,477 | 65 ,644 ,968 | 8 ,766 338 |198 ,930 .437 
{ 
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THE GROWING SPHERE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The great extension in the range and variety of co-operative 
enterprise during the present century has taken place princip- 
ally in the large centres of population, where the membership 
of the societies runs into tens of thousands, and where the 
amalgamation of rival stores has enabled the whole purchasing 
business of great populations to be organised from a centre. 

At Leeds and Edinburgh, at Liverpool and Birmingham, 
at Plymouth and Derby, and now even in London, both north 
and south of the Thames, we have co-operative societies with 
memberships exceeding 50,000, capitals of a million sterling 
or more, and annual sales of several million pounds. Such 
a society will often own and occupy commanding central 
premises —in the provinces often actually superior to any 
other in the city —including a fully developed “departmental 
store’, dealing in every variety of foodstuffs, clothing, 
household furniture and utensils, drugs and tobacco, seeds 
and agricultural implements, jewellery and bicycles; with 
handsome showrooms resorted to, not only by the members 
of the society itself, but also by those of the country societies 
in the vicinity which are affiliated for this purpose to their 
larger neighbour. From these central premises will be 
supplied several dozens — occasionally more than a hundred — 
of branch stores, conveniently dispersed in all the districts 
of working-class residence, not only throughout the city 
and its suburbs, but also, in some cases, in the villages within 
a radius of twenty miles or more. Most of these branches 
will stock the common foodstuffs and household requisites, 
some adding drapery and boots. Some of those within 
the city may specialise in fish, fruit, and fresh vegetables; 
others in milk (the Lincoln Co-operative Society has ten milk 
shops); or in bread and confectionery, with a “tea shop’’. 
For the supply of what has often become by far the greatest 
distributing business of the city, there will be, on appropriate 
sites, perhaps on the river or canal bank, or with special 
railway sidings, the society’s gigantic bakery, and perhaps 
(as at Leeds and Barnsley) the society’s own flour-mill; an 
equally extensive refrigerating store which occasionally 
(as at Barnsley) accomodates also the supplies of the local shop- 
keepers; with a coal wharf and “bagging department”. The 
society may have had, in the past, its own gas-works ; and 
will today often have its own electricity plant. There will 
be an extensive “Transport Department”’, developed out of 
the earlier stabling, now sometimes equipped with a shunting 
locomotive, and usually with railway trucks of its own (in 
one case, aS Many as one hundred), canal boats, barges, at 
Plymouth a fishing-smack or two, and even a sea-going 
steamer, as well as with motor lorries for delivery, motor- 
cars for the administrators, and motor charabanes (of which 
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the Plymouth society owns no fewer than sevent2en) for hire 
by the members. Attached to the Transport Department, 
or to some other, will be one for undertaking or funeral 
furnishing in all its branches. The Works Department will 
not only execute all the structural repairs and extensions that 
so great an enterprise is always requiring, but will also carry 
out all the repairs and decoration required by the members, 
and will from time to time erect out of surplus capital rows 
of cottages to be let to the members. Further afield will 
be the huge laundry, equipped with the latest machinery and 
labour-saving devices, in some cases (as in the Leeds Co- 
operative Society) washing as many as 90,000 men’s collars 
every week, and developing into “dry cleaning”? and renovation 
of clothes, carpet-beating, and even (in the case of the Plymouth 
society) dyeing. The society, whilst having at its command 
the vast manufacturing enterprises of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, to be described in the following section, usually 
has manufacturing departments of its own, often employing 
regularly more than a thousand men and women, and producing 
goods to the value of several hundred thousand pounds 
annually. Besides its ‘‘bespoke”’ tailoring and dressmaking 
workshops and its extensive boot-repairing department 
(in which one society “soles and heels” 200,000 pairs annually), 
a large society may have its own boot and shoe and shirt 
factories. It may sell its own jams, pickles, and aerated 
waters, its own sweets and preserves, its own furniture and 
trunks, even its own tinware and leather goods, as well as 
those of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. I have yet 
to mention the farm or farms (in one case extending to over 
3,000 acres), often also nursery and market gardens, purchased 
and maintained by the society, not so much for profit as 
for ensuring to the members a constant supply of the best 
dairy produce, vegetables, and fruit, and for providing, for 
the extensive butchery department, convenient accommodation 
r land, a ham and bacon curing establishment, and a sausage 

factory. Not yet common, but now increasingly prevalent, 

is the maintenance of a country mansion for the use of the 

members, with extensive gardens and playing fields, a small 

dark and attractive woodlands, connected with the city 

by organised charabane journeys, resorted to by week-end 

house-parties, and extensively used as a “holiday home” at 
the Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and summer vacations. 
To the co-operative convalescent homes of the district mem- 
bers of all the local societies have access on payment of a 
small weekly fee; “lines”? or “recommends” securing admis- 
sion to the local hospitals can be obtained, and some societies 
have arrangements by which the members can obtain the 
services of the best local dentist on advantageous terms. 
Over and above the organised supply of all these services and 
commodities, we shall find, revolving round the society’s 
educational committee and, often, its “social institute”, all 
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sorts and kinds of associations and clubs; “guilds” for women, 
for men, for young persons, for children, usually with branches 
meeting at the outlying stores; debating societies, literary 
societies, choral societies, drill and dancing classes, chess 
societies, photographic societies; football and cricket clubs, 
field clubs, rambling clubs, cycle clubs; ‘‘summer schools” 
and “holiday fellowships’’ for home and foreign travel. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN THE CO-OPERATIVE 
SocrETyY 


The co-operative movement of Great Britain, though it has 
remained true to its fundamental principle of organising 
enterprise from the standpoint of the consumers, and has 
throughout remained ademocracy of consumers as distinguish- 
ed from a democracy of producers, has, during the last two 
decades, developed new constitutional forms which may 
become of great significance in the theory and practice of co- 
operative democracy. I have only space to describe these 
changes in the briefest way under four heads: (a) the 
constitution of the committee of management and the 
development of its powers; (b) the more _ elaborate 
organisation of the electorate; (c) the rise of representative 
bodies intermediate between the committee of management 
and the membership; and, last but not least, (d) the 
transformation in the status of the co-operative employees. 


The Evolution of the Committee of Management 


The transformation of the committee of management, often 
styled in the larger societies the board of directors, from 
a committee paid only by fees to a small number of full-time 
salaried officers, is perhaps the most permanently significant 
of the changes that are now taking place in the constitutions 
of the co-operative societies. When we realise the inevitable 
limitations of the committees of men engaged during the day 
in earning their own livelihood in manual or minor clerical 
labour, able to meet only in the evening at the end of exhausting 
toil, and unaccustomed in their daily lives to any but a narrow 
range of dealings in small sums, we can only be amazed at the 
capacity and success with which these co-operators have coped 
with business running literally into millions of pounds per 
annum, and have controlled staffs of hundreds of officials. 
What has been accomplished in scores, and even hundreds 
of cases, not merely for a year or two but over generation 
after generation, would be impossible in any other organisation, 
and incredible if it were not attested by the facts. And what 
is leading very gradually to a supersession of the unpaid 
committee by salaried whole-time representatives, is not 
either bankruptcy or failure —for it is the most flourishing 
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and enterprising societies that are leading the way—but 
merely the sheer impossibility of getting through the ever- 
increasing work even by meeting every evening, coupled 
with a feeling that there are opportunities for yet greater 
success and still further expansion which can be embraced 
. only by increasing the executive power. Today there are only 
2 two societies, Barnsley in Yorkshire and Woolwich in the 
London area, that have actually taken this step of establishing 
a salaried executive; but many of the larger societies, notably 
the new amalgamations, are at present considering such an 
alteration of their constitution, and it is believed that in the 
majority of these cases the change will be accomplished. 














The Reorganisation of the Co-operative Electorate 










How to secure the more effective control of the committee 
of management and its staff of salaried officials by the 
democracy of consumers has been another problem confronting 
the consumers’ co-operative movement. The criticism is 
often made that the present gigantic membership of the 
movement, and especially the tens of thousands of members 
of the larger societies, do not constitute a live democratic 
community. Judged by the rough and ready standard of 
the percentage taking part in elections, it must be admitted 
that the co-operative democracy of society members falls far 
short of that of the municipal and national democracies of 
citizens and stands behind even the trade union democracy. 
It is, however, unfair to assume, as is often done, that because 
the vast majority of co-operative members habitually absent 
themselves from the quarterly méetings, and do not trouble 
to vote, there is no effective democracy in the co-operative 
movement. The self-government of the co-operators is 
manifested more in the continuous supervision and criticism 
maintained over the executive by small bodies of members 
than by frequent changes in the composition of the executive 
by spasmodic mas§ votes. But in spite of these qualifications 
no co-operator is satisfied with the present low percentage 
(frequently under 5 per cent.) of members who take part in 
members’ meetings and in the election of officers. Constitu- 
tional changes are now taking place in many societies, with 
a view both to stimulating a wider participation by the rank 
and file of the members, and to making more effective the 
influence of the membership upon the administration. 

To take first the arrangements for the general meetings. 
In order to avoid the inconvenience of meetings too large for 
discussion — sometimes too large even to get into the available 
halls—and with a view also to bringing them nearer to a 
widely scattered membership, the plan is being increasingly 
adopted, even in relatively small societies, of having, either 
regularly or on special occasions, a series of divisional meetings 
in the several districts. This is a novel device, hitherto 
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unknown to political science. For these divisional gatherings 
are legally all parts of a single members’ meeting. No member 
may take part in more than one of them. The same business F 
is brought before all of them; and only identical resolutions or ‘ 
amendments of which previous notice has been given may be 
put. All the votes are added together to produce the decision. 
Another device for increasing the participation of the members 
in the election of the committee of management and for securing 
the their expression of opinion on vital. questions, has been 
the supersession of the members’ meeting by the ballot box, 
placed for a stated period at the central and branch premises 
of the co-operative society, for the election of officers and for 
occasional referenda. 
Some of the larger societies, supplying the needs of a 
dispersed population, have adopted the plan of dividing the 
area over which they operate into geographical districts. Each 
candidate for the committee of management must have the 
qualification of residence in a particular district, and each 
district has its alloted number of members on the committee. 
A further development of the same idea is to provide for 
district election. In the Leeds Society the directors are 
severally elected by the votes cast in the four geographical 
districts into which the area of the society is divided. Thus 
the ward meetings within each of the districts decide upon the 
directors for the district by their aggregate voting. In the 
new constitution of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society 
provision has been made for the seven full-time salaried 
directors to be elected by a ballot vote of the entire membership, 
but on the system of the single transferable vote. This system 
of proportional representation has been adopted as an alter- 
native to district election, in the hope that it will combine 
district representation with a recognition of personal 
distinction (*). 





























(3) The results of the first election of the seven salaried directors of the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society are fully recorded in its journal, Com- 
radeship, for April 1921. It seems that, in spite of there being no fewer 
than 34 candidates, and much local advertisement of various kinds, out of 
nearly 100,000 members, only 6,188 took the trouble to vote. No fewer 
than 29 counts were made before the seven successful members were ascer- 
tained; but the final result only differed from the list of seven polling the 
highest numbers in the first count by the substitution of one person (who 
was tenth on the first count) for another, who slipped down from the seventh 
to the eighth place. Though the membezship of the society is very largely 
female, and women candidates were energetically supported by the local 
guilds, none were elected. Practically all the successful candidates proved 
to be associated with the central part of the society’s membership, and of 
those specifically representing the outlying districts none were elected. In 
fact, five out of the seven seats were retained by members of the former 
committee of management, whilst the other candidate who was successful 
on both the first and final counts, was identified with the “ Forward ” 
movement in politics. The second new member (the only one brought 
in by the 28 subsequent transfers of votes) was an employee of the society. 
The election was exceedingly trouhlesome, and somewhat costly: and not a 
few of those concerned doubted whether the advantages claimed for the 
single transferable vote had been worth the cost and trouble. 
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The Rise of a Representative Assembly 










The British co-operative movement has always been 
distinguished for the existence of organised groups of 
members, more especially among the women. The Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, established in 1883, with a membership 
today of 50,000, has done notable work in stimulating the 
interest in the theory and practice of the co-operative 
movement among the rank and file of the membership. In 
many of the larger societies this organisation, together with 
the more recent and less effective organisation of the male 
members in a Men’s Co-operative Guild, has been accorded 
representation on the Education Committee or has been 
permitted to send its own delegates on behalf of its 
membership to the general assemblies of the two great federal 
organisations — the quarterly meetings of the Wholesale 
Societies and the annual congress of the Co-operative Union. 
But until there grew up in Great Britain societies with 
memberships running irto tens of thousands, there was no 
demand for any body representing all the members and deriving 
this authority from the legal constitution of the society. In 
the Leeds Society, however, which until lately had the largest 
membership of any in the Kingdom (in 1921 reaching 90,000 
members) and has, even today, the largest annual turnover 
(£5,000,000 sterling), and the largest capital (£1,500,000), 
there has grown up during the last decade a fully-fledged 
representative body which is gradually acquiring considerable 
control over the board of directors. This body of 300 picked 
men and women is composed of a hundred local committees 
of three members each, originally devised to supervise, under 
the board of directors, the hundred branch stores, and also 
to serve as a channel to explain the directors’ policy to the 
members organised in sixty ward meetings. But from being 
the servant of the board of directors it has gradually evolved 
a certain authority over their activities. According to the 
rules, these 300 men and women, besides meeting as local 
committees in smaller or larger groups, have to be called 
together every quarter to consider the report of the committee 
of management and of the education committee, to ask 
questions, and to express their opinion on the desirability 
of new developments. In order to fulfil this purpose these 
gatherings of local committeemen have elected an executive 
committee whieh has become the initiator of new developments 
and acts as a powerful caucus alike in the election of the 
board of directors and in supervising their policy. This 
executive committee of the local committeemen has recently 
been recognised in the new rules of the Leeds Society. 
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CO-OPERATION 


The Change of Status of the Co-operative Employees 







I pass now to the most controversial of all the changes 
which are taking place within the consumers’ co-operative 
movement of Great Britain, a change in status of its employees. 
I have not the space to go adequately into this controversy, 
which has taken different forms at different periods of co- 
operative history, and which is now involved in the wider 
controversy raging right through the labour and socialist 
movements of the world, with regard to the relative spheres 
of the consumers’ democracy -represented alike by the co- 
operative movement, municipal enterprise, and nationalised 
industry, and of producers’ or industrial democracy, 
represented by the trade union movement and professional 
organisation (4). Within the co-operative movement this 
change in the status of the employees today takes two forms : ‘ 
on the one hand, an alteration in the constitution of co-oper- 
ative societies permitting the election of employees on the 
committee of management, and, on the other hand, the 
increased recognition of the trade unions representing the 
200,000 employees of co-operative local societies and federal 
organisations. . 

Right down to the end of the x1xth century it was the 
common practice in all consumers’ co-operative societies to : 
disfranchise any member, who was also -an employee of the 
society, not only from sitting on the committee of management, 
but also from taking part in its election. This clause had 
been inserted in the rules of the original Rochdale Pioneers 
and embodied in the rules of other societies in order to prevent 
what was then regarded as a scandal in co-operative circles, 

‘a society being run by its employees”. But any such 
objection to employees taking part in determining the policy 
of the society in which they are employed, merely because 
they are “interested parties”, is obviously inconsistent 
with the current doctrine of workers’ control. Hence many 
societies have abrogated the long-standing explicit disquali- 
fication of employees to vote as members in the election of 
the committee of management, and it looks now as if the co- 






































(4) In Great Britain there is at present no settled theory of the relative 
sphere of democracies of consumers and democracies of producers, and 
the controversy is being carried on with vigour by rival schools of thought 
within the labour and socialist movement. For the Guild Socialist or 
** workers’ control” point of view see the writings of G. D. H. Coun, in 
particular Self-Government of Industry, and Guild Socialism Re-stated. For 
the consumers’ standpoint see the writings of L. 8. Wooxrr (Socialism 
and Co-operation, 1921) and Percy Reprern (The Consumers’ Place in 
Society, 1920). For the history of the controversy see The History of 
Trade Unionism, S. and B. Wesp (last edition 1920), and for an exam- 
ination into the current controversy see the same authors’ A Constitution 
for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, particularly the chapter on 
The Reorganisation of the Vocational World. 
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operative movement would frankly accept the view that there 
is no more justification for disfranchising a member merely 
because he happens to be also an employee of the society 
than for the denial of the parliamentary vote to the citizen 
who is a postman or a policeman. 

The eligibility of employees for election to the committee 
of management by vote of the members is less widely accepted. 
A few societies have never had any disqualifying rule, though 
members who were also employees were not often nominated. 
But as an outcome of the movement of thought and of the 
alterations in the rules, employees are -being nominated for 
election in an increasing number of societies, occasionally 
as many as four at a time for seven places, though they are 
not always elected. In several scores of societies, at least, 
an employee, and sometimes two or three, may now (1921) 
be found on the committee. There are, however, already 
signs of a reaction, especially where candidatures of employees 
have been more numerous than has been liked by the 
members. In a few instances the employees themselves, 
irrespective of the members, have been permitted to choose 
one or or two of their own number to sit with the members 
elected to the committee of management, as an integral part 
of that governing, body, without any limitation of their 
powers. Alongside of this development there has been an 
institution of advisory shop committees, chosen by the 
employees themselves, to consult with the committee of 
management on questions relating to the amenity of the 
employees’ working life, and even to what is referred to as 
discipline. In one or two English societies there is now 
a permanent joint advisory committee of equal numbers of 
committeemen and employees, the latter being elected 
annually by the separate sections of the staff; and to this 
committee are relegated practically all the questions in which 
the employees are interested, but subject always to final 
decision by the committee of management. It will be 
needless to point out that, useful and successful as all this 
may be, it does not amount to any transfer of the functions 
of management from the representatives .of the whole body 
of consumer-members either to the employees of a particular 
establishment or to the whole body of co-operative employees 
organised in their trade union. 

But all these constitutional adjustments between the 
members and their employees, have been, I think, of less 
significance than the transformation which has taken place 
in the relations between the consumers’ co-operative movement 
as a whole and the trade unions representing their employees. 
Here again, the present state of things is so complicated that 
it is difficult to describe it in brief, seeing that it is intimately 
connected with quarrels within the trade union movement 
itself as to the basis of trade union organisation. The co-opera- 
tive movement, employing some 200,000 workers of all 
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sorts and kinds, belonging to craft unions, industrial unions, 
and general workers’ unions, has found itself the cockpit : 
for interminable demarcation disputes between one union 
and another in the recruitment of members and in the right 
of particular trade unions to bargain with committees of 
management about the conditions of employment. For some 
twenty years an energetic organisation, styled until recently 
the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees (now 
the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers), 
which claimed to include all employees of the co-operative 
movement whatever their craft or occupation, held the field 
against the authoritative decision of the Trades Union Congress 
in favour of co-operative employees being included in the 
trade unions catering for a particular craft or occupation in 
capitalist enterprise. This controversy was embittered by 
the claim on the part of the shop assistants and warehousemen 
for higher rates of wages and shorter hours in co-operative 
employment than those demanded from capitalist enterprise, 
a claim which was not made by such old-established craft and 
occupational unions as the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. It is needless to say that this claim was hotly 
resented by committees of management throughout Great 
Britain. So long as the co-operative society, they urged, 
constitutes only one among other forms of production and 
distribution, experience shows that there is a real, ifsomewhat 
intangible, limit to the economic concessions which associations 
of consumers can make to those who are employed in their 
service. The co-operative society has to maintain itself in 
continual rivalry with capitalist enterprise, against which 
it has perpetually to compete for raw materials, for the services 
of brain-workers and skilled operatives, for customers and 
trade. Except in so far as it can effect a genuine improvement 
or economy in management, every step by which it departs 
from the competitive standard set by its capitalist rivals 
results in lowering the margin between cost and price. Any 
wide departure, whether in the way of higher wages, shorter 
hours, more favourable conditions of employment, or failure 
to take advantage of the best terms of obtaining raw materials 
or of employing the most efficient processes, means failure 
to serve the customers on the same terms as the capitalist 
trader. Thus the co-operative society, if it is to continue 
to exist and to make headway against capitalist enterprise, 
cannot go far beyond the currently prevailing condition of 
employment, without having to raise prices to its members to 
such an extent as to render it positively unprofitable for these 
members to deal at the store. 

In spite of these internecine quarrels either between the 
trade unions catering for co-operative employees or between 
the various societies and their employees, considerable progress 
has been made towards the setting up of machinery for collect- 
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ive bargaining. As early as 1882 a Joint Committee between 
the Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union was 
established, and in 1899 and again in 1908 this Joint Committee 
laid it down (in reports of the two congresses which were 
unanimously accepted by the assembled delegates) that 
‘co-operative factories, workshops, or stores should pay 
recognised trade union rates of wages and work the recognised 
trade union hours prevailing in each particular branch of 
industry in the district where such factories, workshops, 
or stores are situated’’; and that any ‘“‘complaints in regard 
to the conditions of labour’ should be “submitted to the 
arbitration of the Joint Committee before either a strike 
or a lock-out takes place’. But the jurisdiction of this Joint 
Committee was in fact, though not in theory, restricted to 
the productive departments of the local societies and the pro- 
ductive works of the two great wholesale societies, and did not 
apply to the largest section of co-operative employees, the 
shop assistants and warehousemen, a class which was then 
unorganised. 

Meanwhile the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees (now the National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers) had come into existence, catering in the main for 
the unorganised shop assistants. In defiance of the Trades 
Union Congress resolution in favour of co-operative employees 
joining such unions as cater for the same class in private enter- 
prise, this union had become predominant in all departments 
of co-operative enterprise. Confronted with the constantly 
growing demands of the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees and its readiness to use the weapon of the strike, 
the Co-operative Congress in 1916, on the urgent recommenda- 
tion of its own Central Board, began, somewhat feverishly, 
to organise within the co-operative movement an efficient 
machinery for negotiating with the Amalgamated Union of 
Co-operative Employees and simultaneously a weapon for 
resisting its more extravagant demands. These societies in 
each of the eight geographical sections of the co-operative 
movement were advised to establish district hours and wages 
boards, consisting of representatives of the management 
committees of the local societies. First established in the 
north-west district in 1916, these district hours and wages 
boards, with slight variations in constitution, spread during 
1917-1918 to nearly all the sixty-two districts of the eight 
sections of the Co-operative Union, whether in England or 
Scotland. The boards were, in fact, of the nature of employers’ 
associations of given geographical provinces, formed to deal, 
each on a uniform plan, with any demands made by the 
employees, not only by the Amalgamated Union of Co-oper- 
ative Employees, but also by the unions recognised by the 
Trades Union Congress. But the boards did not stand alone. 
During 1916-1917 district and national conciliation boards 
were established by the Central Board of the Co-operative 
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Union, the National Board consisting of five representatives 
appointed by the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees and five from the co-operative movement (two 
from the United Board and three from the societies), with an 
independent chairman having a casting vote, who was to 
be agreed on by both parties, or, in default of agreement, 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour; whilst the eight district 
conciliation boards were composed of eight representatives, 
hree from the societies of the district, trone from the Sect- 
ional Board of the Co-operative Union, and four from the 
Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees, provision 
being made also for the representation of any other union or 
unions including 25 per cent. of the employees concerned. This 
curiously duplicated machinery for collective bargaining is 
still on its trial, the tendency being for the district conciliation 
board to disappear, and for all disputes to be referred for 
negotiation between the district hours and wages boards 
representing the co-operative societies and the representatives 
of the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative Employees or 
other unions concerned. The other unions complain that 
the condition entitling to representation on these boards, 
namely, a membership of 25 per cent. of the employees con- 
cerned, gives an unfair advantage to the Amalgamated Union 
of Co-operative Employees over the “craft”? unions, none of 
which may have 25 per cent., though among them all may be 
a positive majority of the employees. It remains to be added 
that in some cases disputes have been referred by the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society and certain retail societies directly 
to the Industrial Court set up by the Government, and disposed 
of by the awards of this Court, which, although without 
coercive authority, have hitherto been accepted by both 
parties. 

Within the last decade this machinery of collective bar- 
gaining has been reinforced by the establishment of statutory 
trade boards under the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, 
enforcing legal minimum wages within particular occupations(°), 
and has spread to industries in which the local co-operative 
societies and the co-operative wholesale societies are engaged. 
The committeemen and managers of the co-operative societies 
did not at first welcome the plan of a legal minimum wage 
applicable to their own societies as well as to other employers; 
but this hesitation has gradually given way before the obvious 
advantages of securing the enforcement of a national minimum 
rate on their rivals in business enterprise. But the representa- 
tives of the co-operative movement find themselves in a difficult 
position. They are themselves already paying more than 
nearly all the other employers, though possibly not so much 
as is asked by the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 


_ (5) Cf. Minimum Wage Legislation for Low-Paid Industries in Europe 
in this Review. (Ed. International Tabour Review.) 
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Employees. The Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees expects them to vote practiceily with the 
employees’ representatives for the highest rates claimed, or, 
at the very least, to vote for making their own high rate the 
legal minimum wage. To this the other employers retort, 
not only that the rate involves too drastic an increase, but 
also that any such enactment would defeat its own object, 
because so high a rate could not possibly be effectively enforced 
on the small retail shops or little workshops, which would, 
by evading the law, undercut both the co-operative societies 
and the capitalist establishments. In face of this argument, 
the co-operative representatives have often compromised, 
as Englishmen will, in order to gain for the whole trade the 
valuable advantage of an agreed decision. In some cases 
they seem to have conceded too much ground to the other 
employers, and they have failed to gain the support of the 
neutral chairman of the board. With regard to one such 
case, their conduct was censured by the quarterly delegate 
meetings of the Co-operative Wholesale Society in January 
1921, on the ground, not of injustice to the employees, but 
of failure to secure by law the levelling up of the conditions 
of employment in capitalist trading to those which the pressure 
of the unions had forced on the co-operative societies. My 
own opinion is that the co-operative representatives on the 
trade boards should take a bolder line. They would be econom- 
ically justified in insisting, in disregard of all objections from 
the other employers, that the rates and conditions actually 
prevailing in their own establishments, and in those of the 
very best capitatist employers, should be- enforced by law 
as @ minimum upon all establishments in the trade, whether 
great or small, whether well or badly equipped, and whether 
advantageously situated or not. 

It would be indeed useless to deny that there are some ugly 
features in the present relation between the consumers’ 
co-operative movement of Great Britain and their organised 
employees. Strikes and threats of strikes have been, during 
the last decade, almost more frequent within the co-operative 
movement than in the analogous profit-making enterprises, 
a fact which is not creditable either to the co-operative or 
the trade union movement. One suggestion for the future 
lies along the lines of the establishment of a strong and authori- 
tative labour department, as part of the federal institutions 
of the movement, empowered to formulate a policy for the 
co-operative movement as a whole, in friendly negotiations with 
an equally strong and authoritative department acting for the 
whole trade union movement. But better machinery alone 
will not suffice. The labour and socialist movement of Great 
Britain, if it is to bring about the supersession of the capitalist 
system by a co-operative commonwealth, will have, in the 
near future, to make up its mind as to the relative sphere of 
democracies of consumers and democracies of producers in 
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the ownership and administration of the instruments of 
production. 








THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETIES 


Let us now return from this digression on the changing 
status of co-operative employees to the recent developments 
of the co-operative movement regarded exclusively as a 
democracy of consumers. Great and varied as is the business 
of the larger retail societies, by far the most extensive develop- 
ment has been that of the federal institutions of the movement, 
to which I have, so far, barely alluded. This development has 
been shown more particularly in the growth of the two 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies of England and Scotland (°®). 
The English Co-operative Wholesale Society sells annually 
to its membership of twelve hundred societies over a hundred 
and five millions sterling worth of goods (being nearly three 
and a half times the value of 1913), of which over thirty-three 
millions (or more than four times the value of 1913) are the 
products of its own manufacturing departments. The 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society sells annually to 
its membership of two to three hundred societies nearly 
thirty millions sterling worth of goods, of which over eight 
millions are the output of its manufacturing departments. 
Making various necessary allowances it is estimated that the 
two Wholesales supply the stores with about five-eighths of all 
the goods that these distribute, and others are obtained from 
associations of producers, or produced by the local societies 
themselves, so that it is doubtful whether the societies purchase 
as much as one-third of their turnover from capitalist traders. 
The largest items of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
sales are: butterand margarine to the extent of £7,272,897; 
sugar, £11,975,187; bacon and hams, £5,483,947; and tea, 
£5,473,516; whilst flour to the value of £9,552,777 is annually 







































(6) The constitutions of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies of England 
and Scotland have remained practically unaltered since the establishment 
of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society in 1863 and the Scottish 
Wholesale Society in 1868. The management is in both cases vested in a 
general committee consisting of thirty-two members in England and twelve 
in Scotland, all of whom now receive salaries and give their whole time to 
the work. For the English Wholesale Society this committee is elected 
by the executive committees of the constituent societies, with votes in the 
main according to the society’s aggregate purchases during the preceding 
year (prior to 1921 according to membership of the society), each member’s 
term of service being two years, four of them retiring each quarter, with 
an eligibility for re-election which is almost invariably taken advantage 
of. For the Scottish Wholesale Society the committee is elected at the 
quarterly meetings of delegates, with votes according to each society’s 
purchases and with canvassing strictly forbidden (including, expressly, “ 
circulars, advertisements, letters, and speeches on behalf of candidates). 
There is also an Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, established in 1897, 
with a turnover of one million sterling. 
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produced in the great Co-operative Wholesale Society mills — 
making nearly forty millions sterling for these five important 
food items alone. Drapery, apart from men’s woollen cloth 
and ready-made clothing, amounted to £8,299,397; hosiery to 
£1,566,316; shirts to £436,432; and plain cotton weaving to 
£902,718. It is interesting to compare the manufactures of 
the two forms of co-operation. Among the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society products are boots, shoes, and leather to a 
value of £2,138,435, which is more than half as much again as 
the aggregate output (£1,419,251) of all the little bootmaking 
factories of the associations of producers; printing and 
bookbinding to the value of £844,781, which exceeds the output 
of all the printing and bookbinding societies organised on 
that basis. Altogether, the manufacturing work of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society is six times as great as_ the 
aggregate of all the associations of producers. The two 
wholesale societies employ over 36,000 operatives in what are 
classed as processes of production. Taking together the stores 
and the wholesales, with the corn-milling and baking societies, 
the associations of consumers employ, in manufacturing 
processes of one sort or another, just upon 47,000 operatives, 
which is five times as many as are employed by all the associa- 
tions of producers put together, even including those which 
are really only dependents of the stores. 

I have not space to recount what is really the romantic 
story of the continuous expansion of the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies during the past half-century. The 
successive ventures in a hundred different kinds of manu- 
facture, from biscuits to ladies’ corsets, from boots to buckets, 
from cotton cloth to cocoa — each one begun with caution 
and after painstaking enquiry, and after elaborate consultation 
with the best available experts — have naturally not been 
without their ups and downs. Much could be writter on what has 
never been sufficiently described or adequately appreciated — 
the courageous initiative which both the wholesale boards 
have displayed in launching out in new directions, the dogged 
persistence they have shown in holding on through years of 
losses in particular departments until they had found the 
way to financial success, and the invention and resourcefulness 
by which this result has been, in one branch after another, at 
last obtained. Nor have their ventures been confined to 
Great Britain. Purchasing dépéts began to be established 
in Ireland as early as 1866, but an important new departure 
was made in 1895 when it was decided to set up creameries 
in Ireland for the direct production of the co-operators’ 
enormous requirements in butter. A great many Co-operative 
Wholesale Society creameries were established during the next 
few years, with varying financial success; but this “invasion 
of Ireland” excited some resentment, and it became gradually 
more than doubtful whether the form of organisation under 
a far-distant board was that best suited to the circumstances. 
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At lenyth, in 1909, the decision was arrived at, in principle, 
that the Irish creameries should be transferred to local 
creamery co-operative societies, and the business in the main 
left to them. The English Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
however, still runs in Ireland one creamery and two auxiliaries, 
whilst the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society has nine 
creameries in Ireland. 

In another direction an important step was taken in 1877 
by the opening of a New York dépét, to be followed by others 
at Rouen, Copenhagen, Aarhus, Odense, Denia, Esbjerg, 
Herning, and Montreal. High hopes of a co-operative 
shipping fleet accompanied the purchase in 1896 of the first 
steamship, to be followed by the buying of others and the 
building of some specially for co-operative trade. But 
experience taught the directors that, whilst they could 
economically arrange for imports, they were not yet in a 
position to make up full export cargoes, and the co-operative 
fleet has sunk down to four vessels and ten lighters. It was a 
new development, not reached until the present century, 
for actual production to be undertaken outside the United King- 
dom; but the acquisition of a tallow factory at Sydney (1901) 
was followed in 1902 by the purchase (jointly with the Scottish 
Society) of the first of a number of tea estates in Ceylon, later 
extended to Southern India; in 1917-1920, by the acquisition, 
similarly on joint account, of oil-yielding properties in West 
Africa. The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society had 
meanwhile been acquiring, on its own account, besides 
creameries and piggeries in Ireland, a dépét at Winnipeg 
(1906), variuus wheat elevators in Canada (from 1908), cocoa- 
vielding properties in West Africa (from 1914), and wheat farms 
in Canada (1915). 


Meanwhile the heterogeneous manufacturing departments 
were increasing in number and extent, but the agricultural 
developments of the movement remained small, and the 
vast mass of food supplies for co-operative consumption were 
simply purchased in the world market. The desire grew 
to carry co-operative enterprise further back, even to the land 
itself. Mention has already been made of the acquisition 
from 1902 onwards of extensive estates overseas for growing 
tea, oil kernels, cocoa, and wheat. From 1904 onwards, but 
particularly since 1912, the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society has been buying agricultural estates in England for 
the production of fruit for its jam factories, milk for its dairies 
and distributing dépéts, and wheat for its mills and bakeries, 
until it has come to own and administer no less than 33,232 
acres. In 1917, notwithstanding a financially disastrous 
experience with a coal-mine in 1877-1882, the Shilbottle 
colliery was purchased; and this is now being worked to supply 
a small proportion of the very extensive business in coal. 

There seems at first sight no limit to the scope and enter- 
prise of the federated co-operators in pursuit of their ideal 
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of bringing under the control of the democracy of consumers 
the whole of the processes of industry, right back to the earth 
itself. The experienced committeemen and mapagers of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, as of the larger stores, are 
always yearning to eliminate the last remaining capitalist 
middleman and to get everything at its very source, executing 
by their own agents all the processes of growing, harvesting, 
extracting, transporting, converting, mixing, manufacturing, 
preparing, and packing that the raw material undergoes on 
its way to consumption, and performing every kind of personal 
or professional service. And from first to last the object 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies is not to make profit 
out of the stores to which they belong — any more than the 
object of the store is to make profit out of the customers to 
whom it belongs — but merely to charge such a price for all the 
varied services that they perform as will just cover the 
necessary working expenses, provide handsomely for 
depreciation and reserve, and leave, as far as possible uniformly 
year after year, a modest ‘‘dividend’’—in England usually 4d., 
in Scotland now 5d., in the £ — to be returned to the societies, 
and so eventually to the individual consumers, in proportion 
to their purchases. 

But perhaps the most important new development of 
British co-operation is the banking system that has been 
organised by the (English) Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
The banking department of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society now keeps the current accounts of over a thousand 
co-operative societies, nearly five thousand trade unions, 
trade union branches, and friendly societies, and one thousand 
seven hundred working men’s clubs and other mutual 
organisations (these latter, which have deposits of some 
four millions, began to be admitted as non-members from 
1887), its total deposits and withdrawals now exceeding 
£645,000,000 a year. This, it is calculated, is about 95 per 
cent. of the cash turnover of the whole co-operative movement 
in England and Wales, only eighty-two societies, with the 
remaining 5 per cent. of the turnover, still keeping their 
accounts with the capitalist banks. In contrast with the 
practice of these competitors, the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Bank charges a definite commission for keeping each 
account, according to its volume and amount. But, on the 
other hand, it allows interest on all balances, whilst overdrafts 
are permitted at a fixed rate. The commission charged for 
working current accounts is calculated on a basis to cover 
approximately the expenses ineurred. The _ surpluses 
available after making due provision for reserves and deprecia- 
tion of investments are used for increasing the interest 
allowance and reducing the charge for overdrafts. Thus the 
advantages of the operations of the bank go entirely to its 
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customers, whether lenders or borrowers, and not to share- 
holders as such (7). 










THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION 





The magnitude and continuous development of the federal 
institutions which the co-operative movement has created for 
trading purposes, and which we have had to describe at some 
length, might easily lead to the assumption that we had here 
the real centre of gravity. Such an assumption would be 
erroneous. Parallel with the co-operative wholesale societies 
there exists in the co-operative movement another agglomera- 
tion of federal institutions, entirely distinct from those 
concerned with the manufacturing, importing, buying, or 
selling of commodities, wider in scope than any of the trading “ 
federations, and designed to discover and stimulate, to focus 
and execute what may be called the spiritual side of the 
movement. This is the function of the Co-operative Union (°), 
with its imposing annual ‘“‘Congress Week’’, its almost contin- 
uous. sessions throughout the year of district conferences 

‘and sectional boards, its innumerable committees and 
deputations, culminating in a complicated joint executive 
of Central Board and United Board, which exercises from the 
“Co-operative Headquarters” at Holyoake House, Manchester, 
an all-pervading intangible influence on every coil and every 
eddy of the four million co-operators of the United Kingdom. 
With the growth of the local societies in membership and in 
the magnitude and variety of their business and other interests, 
the work of the Co-operative Union has steadily increased, 
without much development of its constitutional structure 
and without any corresponding expansion of its powers or 
financial resources. Meanwhile, as we have seen, the two 































(7) Besides banking, co-operative insurance was started in 1867, when 
a Co-operative Insurance Society was established to undertake the fire 
insurance of the different societies. In 1913 this concern was taken over 
jointly by the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies and now provides 
for all types of insurance: life, fire, accident insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, employers’ liability, and fidelity guarantee insurance, with 
an aggregate premium income of | % million sterling. Other develop- 
ments are the so-called industrial life insurance by weekly premiums and the 
collective life assurance, by which all the members of a co-operative society, 
without selection or medical examination, become automatically insured, 
by the silent operation of dividend on purchase. Down to the end of 1920 
co-operative societies to the number of 890, with an aggregate of more than 
two and a half million members, had adopted the insurance scheme, the 
premium income ata penny in the £ reaching £600,000,000 and the number 
of claims paid reaching 42,838. 


(8) The Union extends, unlike the business federations which remain 
separate and distinct for England (including Wales), Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively, to the whole of the United Kingdom, the Irish societies, which 
were at one time included in its Scottish section, now again being organised 
as an Irish section. : 
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great wholesale societies have developed enormously, and the 
reorganisation of the federal activities of the movement — 
especially the adjustment of the relations between the Co- 
operative Union and the Wholesales — has become a matter 
of internal controversy. Among the idealists of the movement 
there is an uneasy consciousness that the growing weight of 
the Wholesales may result in a lowering of the influence and 
output of the Union, much in the same way as, in the retail 
societies, the work of the boards of directors has overshadowed 
that of the educational committees. The critics of the Union, 
on the other hand, feel that its leadership is confused and that 
its constitution is unnecessarily complicated by its continued 
inclusion of elements hostile to, and incompatible with, the 
consumers’ co-operative movement, with the result of divided 
counsels and exaggerated pretensions, owing to which its 
admirable educational, propagandist, and parliamentary 
activities are unfairly discounted. Hence the constitution of 
the Co-operative Union is in the melting pot. The proposals 
made by an important committee of the Union (the General 
Survey Committee) in favour of a complete transformation 
of its constitution and the establishment of a small salaried 
executive have been considered by two annual congresses and 
will probably be accepted by the congress of 1922. Besides 
the establishment of a salaried executive, provision is made 
for a series of joint committees between the Co-operative Union 
and the two Co-operative Wholesale Societies for press and 
publications, propaganda and education, and for the better 
organisation of parliamentary work. 
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THE POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 












Perhaps the most momentous effect of the war on the 
British co-operative movement has been the quickening of 
its political self-consciousness. Down to 1914 the movement 
had remained, so far as any corporate manifestation was 
concerned, strictly non-political. Co-operators were, individ- 
ually, Conservative, Liberal, or Labour in their political 
sympathies or affiliations, but the co-operative society, as 
such, abstained from political partisanship. Now and again, 
when some action of Parliament or a government Department 
was objected to, or when some alteration in law or adminis- 
tration was desired in the interest of the movement itself, 
representations, public or private, would be made in the 
name of co-operation; and in these representations co-operators 
of all political sympathies would join. Probably a majority 
of the active co-operators were attached to the Liberal Party, 
to which most of the leading members belonged. There were 
among them many Conservatives and a growing number of 
adherents of the Labour Party. Within the movement 
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itself there was, however, by common consent the very 
minimum of ‘‘party politics”. By the end of the war a great 
change had occurred. The demand for representation of the 
movement in the House of Commons had become widespread. 
What had moved co-operators from their acquiescence in 
political neutrality was, in the main, a feeling of resentment, 
not against Liberalism or Conservatism as such, but against 
the Government on account of what was believed its persistent 
unfairness to co-operators. The fact that the Cabinet whose 
action was resented was from 1915 onward a Coalition Cabinet 
and that no difference between Liberal and Conservative 
Ministers could be detected, so far as Departmental adminis- 
tration was concerned, facilitated the task of those who 
advocated independent political action and the formation 
of a “Co-operative Party”’. 

Speaking broadly, we may ascribe this clash with the 
Government less to any deliberate purpose of the Cabinet to 
press harshly upon the co-operative movement than to the 
amazing ignorance in which Ministers and civil servants, the 
corps of army officers which swelled from ten to three hundred 
thousand, and generally the whole “governing class”, alike ES 
among the gentry and in the city, had remained as to the 
magnitude and social importance of the co-operative move- 
ment — an ignorance naturally most conspicuous in Whitehall 
itself. The effect on the whole co-operative movement 
during the past five years of successive manifestations of 
governmental hostility, alike as regards military service, as 
regards food control, and as regards taxation, has been potent 
and far-reaching. Coming one after another, they have 
removed the greater part of the reluctance entertained by a 
large proportion of the co-operative membership to any entrance 
of the movement into politics. The necessity for the return 
to the House of Commons of formally accredited representatives - 
of the movement is now almost universally acknowledged. 
It has been found more difficult to secure unanimity as to the 
manner in which this can be done. When in 1917 the leading 
co-operators were moved to indignation by the persistent 
ill-treatment of their societies at the hands of the military 
service tribunals and at those of the government Departments 
dealing with sugar and other foodstuffs, and by the neglect 
of the Prime Minister even to hear their complaints, a specially 
summoned congress of delegates from all co-operative societies 
unanimously agreed to seek representation in Parliament, 
with a general political programme of an advanced character, 
and determined to raise an election fund with which to 
run independent Co-operative candidates in parliamentary 
contests. It soon became apparent that, to achieve success 
at the polls, it would be necessary to act in concert with the 
Labour Party, with the official programme of which the 
newly formed Co-operative programme was in almost exact 
accord. The Labour Party welcomed the proposal, and 
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readily conferred as to what seats might be left for co-operators 
to contest. The difficulties that arose on the co-operative 
side then became apparent. Any formal union with the 
Labour Party, which had from its very foundation continuous- 
ly sought the affiliation of the co-operative societies, was 
strongly objected to, even by those who had come to see the 
necessity for energetic political action. Co-operators who 
had been Liberals could not bear to see their societies enlisted 
to oppose Liberal candidates, whilst even where this difficulty 
was surmounted, the selection from among a crowd of aspirants 
from different localities of a dozen or a score of co-operators 
to be put forward, in conjunction with local Labour Parties 
of which they hitherto fought shy, for selected constituencies 
with which they had often had previously no connection, 
proved no easy task. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, considerable progress 
was made. A separate Co-operative Parliamentary Repre- 
sentative Committee was formed, to which the Central Board 
and the Central Education Committee of the Co-operative 
Union, the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, the Men’s 
and Women’s Guilds, and the Productive Federation all 
nominated members, and to which nine representatives of the 
separately subscribing local societies were added. In the 
year 1918 no fewer than 563 societies, or more than a third 
of the whole, became affiliated, subscribing at the rate of a 
halfpenny per member per year £7,139 (including £1,000 and 
£500 respectively from the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies). Local councils were established in many constitu- 
encies. A parliamentary bye-election at Prestwich in May 
1918 was utilised to run a Co-operative candidate, rather with 
a view to advertise the new Party than with any hope of 
success. Indeed, before the organisation could be adequately 
dealt with, the General Election was sprung upon the nation. 
In ten constituencies a Co-operative candidate was nominated 
and went to the poll. But the circumstances of the dissolution of 
Parliament were extr-mely unfavourable to a new political party. 
In no case was any candidate of the Labour Party run against the 
Co-operative candidate. In all cases, however, he had to fight 
a Coalition candidate; in six of these cases both Coalition and 
Independent Liberals were put up against him; in one case 
both Coalition and National Party candidates went to the 
poll against him; whilst in three cases he had to fight the 
Coalition candidate only. In the whole ten constituencies 
the Co-operative candidate polled 57,676 votes out of an 
aggregate poll of 197,902; but only one Co-operative member 
was returned, namely, Mr. A. E. Waterson, for the Kettering 
Division of Northamptonshire. In all the other constituencies 
save one the Co-operative candidate took second place. In 
the spring of 1920 two by-elections were, amid exceptional 
political excitement, contested by Co-operative Party candidates, 
with the cordial co-operation of the Labour Party, at Paisley 
and Stockport respectively, but without success. 
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In June 1919 the Co-operative Congress at Carlisle definitely 
instructed the Co-operative Parliamentary Representation 
Committee, which was then given the title of the Co-operative 
Party, to enter into negotiations with the Labour Party and 
the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee with 
a view to a closer federation for electoral purposes, and the 
ultimate object of forming a united people’s or Democratic 
Party. Acting upon this authority, the National Committee 
of the Co-operative Party entered into negotiations with 
the two other bodies, and as a result of these negotiations 
it was jointly agreed to recommend the formation of a ‘Labour 
and Co-operative Political Alliance’. A scheme for such an 
alliance was prepared, and at the Co-operative Congress held 
at Bristol in May 1920 the National Committee of the Co- 
operative Party asked co-operators to accept this scheme 
and make it the basis of co-operative policy in politics. Co- 
operators were at the same time invited by the Coventry 
Perseverance Society to adopt a proposal that the Co-operative 
Party, both nationally and locally, should affiliate to the 
Labour Party and become a part of that political organisation. 
Both of these proposals were included in the agenda of business 
to be transacted at Bristol; but, as there had been no adequate 
discussion of the terms of the proposed alliance by co-operators 
generally, it was decided that both questions should be 
adjourned for twelve months in order that they might be fully 
considered by rank and file co-operators in all parts of the 
country. In September 1920, at the quarterly delegate 
meeting of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the directors 
of which had refused to lend motor-cars to the Co-operative 
and Labour candidates at the Stockport Election, a resolution 
was carried by a majority directing them to confer with the 
Co-operative Party in order to consider how best in future to 
bring the great resources of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society to the aid of co-operators at the poll. At the 
Scarborough congress in May 1921 the whole subject was 
elaborately discussed after considerable agitation in the local 
societies. To the resolution in favour of a definite alliance 
with the Labour Party an amendment was moved on behalf 
of 47 societies mainly belonging to the north of England, 
deprecating any such alliance with any political party 
organisation. This was rejected by a majority of 1953 to 
1199. The substantive resolution in favour of an alliance 
was then defeated by the narrow majority of four votes (1686 
to 1682). The issue accordingly remains for decisions at a 
subsequent congress. 


Not less important than the central organisation of the 
Co-operative Party has been its influence in the retail co- 
operative societies themselves, often starting among the 
members a new and potent ferment. By the end of 1920 
among the 506 co-operative societies affiliated to the Party 
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there had been organised 180 local co-operative parties, 
principally in the larger societies, with separate committees 
and officers, and funds of their own, principally derived from 
grants made by the societies themselves. These local co- 
operative parties hold meetings, organise discussions and 
debates, and arrange for lectures, and in many towns they 
have thrown themselves energetically into the municipal 
contests, in nearly all cases in the closest alliance with the 
local labour parties. On the resumption of the English 
and Welsh municipal elections in November 1919 after five 
years’ interval, 224 distinctively Co-operative candidates were 
run, of whom 151 were returned, and 287 ‘“ Labour and Co- 
operative ’? candidates, of whom 165 were returned, whilst 
many other Labour Party candidates received the official 
support of the local co-operative parties. In the following 
year, when the municipal elections were less keenly contested, 
72 Co-operative candidates were run, of whom 29 were 
returned, together with 137 Labour and Co-operative candidates, 
of whom 59 were returned, thus giving the co-operative 
movement, for the first time, a substantial representation on 
a large number of local governing bodies. Out of this 
representation has come the demand that the co-operative 
societies should be invited to tender for municipal contracts, 
and a renewal of the suggestion that the societies should 
undertake certain services, such as milk and coal distribution, 
on behalf of the local authority. 

The entry of the co-operative societies into politics is 
already influencing their own organisations. Contests for 
seats on the managing committees are arousing greater 
interest. The meagre staff for educational and propagandist 
purposes has been, in some cases, strengthened by the 
addition of a salaried, full-time, political organiser, working 
in close connection with the educational committee. Those 
who had hitherto confined themselves to co-operative ad- 
ministration have found themselves compelled to think out 
the relation of the consumers’ co-operative movement to 
municipal enterprise and also to the wider issues of national 
finance and foreign relations. 

It will be realised that the development of the political 
strength of the co-operative movement is at present hindered 
by a certain divergence of opinion as to methods. There 
are those who, recognising that success at elections can be 
won only by close alliance with the Labour Party, which is 
already organised in practically every constituency and 
includes within its ranks probably a majority of all the co- 
operators, advocate almost an amalgamation for political 
purposes with the Labour Party, or at least that simple 
affiliation of the co-operative societies which the Labour 
Party has from its very establishment invited. For such a 
step, however, it is clear that the majority of co-operative 
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societies are not at present prepared, and the suggestion is 
strongly resented by leading co-operators who still adhere to 
the Liberal Party. On the other hand, it is rapidly being 
borne in even on such co-operators that the Liberal leaders 
refuse, equally with the Conservatives, to contemplate any 
supersession of the capitalist system in industry, which it is 
avowedly the aim of the co-operative movement in its own 
way to bring about; and, so far as concerns particular proposals 
and particular grievances of the Co-operative Party, not only 
do the Liberal leaders avoid any frank adhesion to the co- 
operative position, but the Liberal candidate, with the 
shopkeeping vote in his mind, is habitually as void of enthu- 
siasm, and even as evasive, as the Conservative. More than 
ever does it become plain that, whether individual co-opera- 
tors relish it or not, it is only by the power and influence of 
the Labour Party and in virtual alliance with it, that the aims 
of the co-operative movement can be achieved and that its 
future expansion can be safeguarded. 


SOURCES 


The foregoing study is based on personal investigation during the past 
few years, the full results of which will appear in The Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement by 8S. and B. WEBB, to be published shortly by Longmans, Green 
and Co. Some reference to the bibliography of the subject may be usefully 
appended. 

The materials for a study of the co-operative movement are to be found, 
for the most part, not in descriptive books or economic treatises, neither 
of which deal adequately, nor, in our opinion, even accurately, with the 
developmentand the problems of the movement, but inits voluminous internal 
literature, which is scarcely ever collected and preserved by public libraries. 
The largest collection of reports, proceedings, and accounts of co-operative 
societies, their Jubilee Histories, and their conferences and congresses, 
together with the extensive pamphlet literature (including unpublished 
Owenite manuscripts), is probably that at the office of the Co-operative 
Union, Holyoake House, Manchester. For the period prior to 1850 much 
is to be found in the Goldsmiths’ Library at the University of London, South 
Kensington. An extensive but chiefly modern collection, including many 
co-operative reports and much else that is neither in the Goldsmiths’ Library 
nor in the British Museum, is at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 

A very elaborate International Co-operative Bibliography was published 
by the International Co-operative Alliance in 1906. The best introductory 
accounts of the movement are :— 


Sir Arthur AcLAanD and Benjamin Jones : Working Men Co-operators, 1818. 

J. P. Mapams: The Story Retold, 1920. 

James Lucas : Co-operation in Scotland, 1920. 

Lionel Smiru-G FORDON : Co-operation in Ireland, 1920. 

Leonard S. Wootr: Co-operation and the Future of Industry, 1918; and 
Socialism and Co-operation, 1921. 

Beatrice Potrer (Mrs. Sidney WEBB): The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain, 1914. 

C. R. Fay : Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 1920. 

Catherine WEBB: Industrial Co-operation, 1904, latest edition 1917. 
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E. Aves : Co-operative Industry, 1907. 

3. J. HoLYOAKE: The Co-operative Movement Today, 1906. 

J. CLAYTON : Co-operation, 1912. 

P. REDFERN: Co-operation jor All, 1912; and The Consumers’ Place in 
Society, 1920. 

Albert SONNICHSEN : Consumers’ Co-operation, N. Y., 1919. 


See also: 


T. 0. Cassan : Die Konsumvereinsbewegung in Grossbritannien, 1915. 

V. Torom1ant7: Theorie, Geschichte, und Praris der Konswmentenorganisa- 
tion, 1914. 

Charles GipE: Les sociétés coopératives de consommation, 1910; translated 
as Consumers’ Co-operative Societies, 1921. 

Ernest Potsson : La République coopérative, 1920. 


For the early history of co-operation in Great Britain the reader 
should consult the various works of George Jacob HOLYOAKE, and the 
biographies and writings of Robert Owen, Rev. F. D. Maurice, Thomas 
HuaGues, J. M. Luptow, and Rev. C. KINGSLEY (see Christian Socialism, 
by Rev. C. E. RAvEeN, 1920); Co-operative Production, by Benjamin 
JONES, 2 vols. 1894 ; and for an account of that almost forgotten pro- 
phet, Dr. George K1nG, the Year Book of the International Co-operative 
Alliance for 1910. More detailed annals, written ‘ from inside”, will 
be found in The Story of the O. W.S8., by Percy REDFERN, 1914; History 
of Co-operation in Scotland, by William MaxwELL, 1910; and Wholesale 
Co-operation in Scotland, by James A. FLANAGAN, 1919. 





Methods of Recording Retail Prices and Measuring 


the Cost of Living in Italy 


by Ugo GrustI 
Head of the Statistical Office of Florence 


—— ¢-- —— 


“INCE the outbreak of war the compilation of retail 
prices of articles of consumption and the calculation of 
changes in the cost of living have become matters of great 

importance. It is therefore both timely and desirable to 
consider methods of compiling such prices, transforming these 
data into composite index numbers of the total cost of 
living, and adjusting wages to these changes in different 
countries. 

From the articles on Retail Price Fluctuations published 
in the International Labour Review (+) it is clear how great 
is the variety of methods in use in different countries, and the 
reader is very rightly warned against hasty comparisons 
between the index numbers of various countries without first 
studying the methods by which they have been established. 

In the following short article dealing with Italy the subject 


may conveniently be divided into: (a) the collection of prices; 
(b) methods of calculating index numbers; (¢c) methods by 
which wages may be adjusted to variations in the cost of 
living; and, finally, (d) criticisms and conclusions. 


COLLECTION AND RECORDING OF PRICES 


The practical and technical difficulties in the way of obtaining 
accurate statistics of retail prices are very great. The data 
available in the various districts of Italy are compiled, with 
few exceptions, by offices without special competence or practice 
in statistical records, and it is rarely possible to determine 
whether the figures represent prices at a fixed date or averages 
calculated over a certain period of time, or how the prices have 
been obtained. Detailed information is often lacking as to the 
quality of the particular commodities and the place, market, 
or shop, where they were offered for sale. 

Moreover, the range of commodities in regard to which prices 
are recorded with a certain amount of regularity is usually very 
limited, so that information is wanting for many articles of great 
importance. For articles subject to official regulations, prices 
are given as they stand in the official price list of the Govern- 





(1) Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, p. 61, and following numbers. 
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ment or the municipality, instead of those actually paid, and 
this has more especially been the case since the war. 

As the requirements of experts and others interested in retail 
prices and the cost of living became more exacting, statistical 
offices in Italy recognised the necessity of making special 
periodical enquiries into the prices of articles of food, for the 
purpose of correcting and supplementing what had previously 
been done. 
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CALCULATION OF INDEX NUMBERS 
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The first enquiries made with this object were initiated 
by the Department of Labour, which from July 1913 collected 
and published each month in its official Bulletin the prices 
of the following seven articles of food: wheaten bread, wheaten 
flour, macaroni, beef, bacon, oil, and milk. The information 
was supplied by municipal authorities, co-operative societies, 
chambers of labour, and chambers of commerce, for 43 towns, 
and the index numbers were calculated on the prices 
per unit (a kilogram for the first five articles, a litre for the 
other two), taking the average prices for 1912 as 100. The relat- 
ive prices were calculated separately for each of the seven 
articles, taking as the monthly average price the arithmetical 
average of the local prices; and the final index number was the 
average of the seven index numbers so obtained. 

The series of index numbers thus calculated up to the time 
of its discontinuance in April 1919 is as follows. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICES OF SEVEN ARTICLES 
OF FOOD IN 43 ITALIAN TOWNS 


(Prices of 1912 = 100) 
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1914 1915 | 1¢16 1917 1918 | 1912 

Jan. 95.7 | 102 125.1 | 136.0 192.2 | 263.8 
Feb. 95.6 104.2 124.9 145.5 208.8 261.6 
Mar. 95.7 105.8 125.4 151.4 293.3 | 262.8 
Apr. 96.2 106.5 124.8 154.5 297.8 | 265.2 
May 94.0 108.3 126.1 157.6 220.2 | 
June 94.8 108.3 125.7 | 161.0 | 228.7 
July 943 | 1135 | 1248 | 1616 | 228.7 | 
Aug. 95.5 117.6 124.7 | 168.2 242.6 | 

fi Sept. 95.9 118.8 124.3 | 177.0 251.8 | 

4 Oct. 97.6 119.9 124.1 | 180.6 256.9 

i Nov. 99.1 121.2 123.8 | 186.0 261.4 

if Dec. 100.1 | 123.7 130.6 | 187.6 263.9 

























Since April 1919 the Department of Labour has published 
f) monthly average prices and index numbers referring to 
te 1913 for the principal Italian towns and for the following 
f 21 articles: wheaten bread, wheaten flour, maize flour, 
rice, dried beans, macaroni, potatoes, fresh beef, fresh 
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pork, sausage, dried cod, eggs, bacon, cheese, lard, fresh 
butter, olive oil, sugar, roast coffee, milk, charcoal. 

Local prices of each of the 21 articles are obtained each 
month and the arithmetical average local price for each 
article calculated from these. An arithmetic average 
for the whole country of the price of each article 
is then calculated each month. Subsequently the 
relative prices for each of the 21 articles are calculated, taking 
the average price for the year 1913 as 100. Finally, a 
general index number is made by taking the arithmetical 
average of the relative prices of the 21 articles. 

This series the Department of Labour still continues to 
publish. Up to May 1921 the results were as follows. 


1913 yearly average = 100 


1918 July 396. 
December 388 
1919 June 362. 
December 383. 
1920 January 383. 
April 415. 
July 451. 
October 507. 
December 543. 
1921 April 564. 
May 544. 


bo bo bo OO Or GO Oo to 


The municipality of Milan was the first of the local authori- 
ties to publish, from January 1915 onwards, a series of 


TABLE II INDEX NUMBERS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES OF NINE 
ARTICLES OF FOOD IN MILAN (1) AND FLORENCE, AND 
EIGHT ARTICLES OF FOOD IN ROME (?). 


(Prices for the first half-year of 1914 = 100) 





Flor- 


ence ence 





May 445 | 384 | 425 
100 100 1920 June 477 | 376 | 456 
1915 Jan. -- 105 | July | 485 | 375 | 485 
July — |} 18 | Aug. 486 377 | 498 
1916 Jan. | 123 127 | Sept. | 509 | 377 498 
July 123 | 134 Oct. 503. 407 | 517 
1917 Jan. 152 | 148 | Nov. 551 | 428 | 608 
July | 177 189 | Dec. | 590 | 444 | 626 
1918 Jan. 218 | 221 Jan. 570 443 | 644 
July | 264 277 Feb. | 568 | 495 633 
1919 Jan. 297 | 297 | Mar. | 588 | 444 | 634 
July | ; 267 | 289 | Apr. | 617 | 456 | 612 
1920 Jan. 350 | 350 May | 593 | 432 | 589 
Feb. | 350 | 366 | June | 481 | 399 | 514 
Mar. | 350 | 381 | July | 483 | — | 463 
Apr. | 428 | 363 390 Aug. tf — | — | 484 


(1) The index numbers for Milan take 1912 as base = 100; in the teble they have been 
recalculated on the basis of the first half-year of 1914 = 100. 
(2) In Rome flour and butter are omitted, but potatoes are included. 


Milan | Rome Flor- Milan | Rome 
| 


1914 First | 
half-year 
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index numbers calculated according to the method followed 
by the Department of Labour, and dealing with nine chief 
articles of food (rice and butter in addition to the seven articles 


dealt with by the Department). 







As this series, notwithstanding the deficiencies referred 
to later, is being continued by the authorities which initiated 
it, and has recently received practical application, it appears 
/desirable to reproduce it in its essential lines, for the cities 
of Milan, Rome, and Florence. 







So far only the prices per unit of the various articles exam- 
ined had been considered, without taking account of the 
relative importance of the articles themselves as articles of 
consumption, so that a pound of bread is of equal importance 
with a pound of butter or bacon. Hence the remarkable 
difference after January 1920 between the index number for 
Rome, which did not include butter, and the numbers for 
Florence and Milan, which did. 










The first case of a more detailed enquiry, in which account 
was taken of the difference in importance of the various articles 
entering into consumption, appeared in the Giornale degli 
Economisti e Rivista di Statistica (Journal of Economists and 
Review of Statistics) of March 1916. Twenty articles of food 
were considered, and quantities were taken which were 
presumed to represent the weekly consumption of a family 
of five persons (two adults and three children). In view 
of the great variety in the quality and quantity of food con- 
sumed, not only in various districts but by various families 
in the same district, it was not claimed that the quantities 
taken represented any normal consumption, but it was believed 
that they were not inadequate to the requirements of a family 
in a modest position, spending in proportion to its means. 
On this weighted average calculation the municipalities of 
Milan and Florenee, followed later by some others, established 
new series of index numbers. These are the series commonly 
known under the name of ‘‘Weekly Food Budget of a Family 
of Five Persons (two adults and three children) with unvarying 
consumption”’. 




















Table IIl gives the family budget adopted by the city 
of Florence, which served as a basis for subsequent enquiries 
with a view to the calculation of index numbers on a com- 
plete budget. 











The city of Milan fixed the quantities of the various com- 
modities on the basis of an enquiry carried out in July 1913 
in that city by Professor Pugliese; instead of 17 articles, as in 
Florence, 25 were taken ; but the differences between the 
two budgets as a whole are very small (in 1914 expenditure 
on the Florentine budget was 21.40 lire, on that of Milan 
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TABLE III. WEEKLY FOOD BUDGET OF A FAMILY OF FIVE 
| PERSONS (TWO ADULTS AND THREE CHILDREN) WITH 
UNVARYING CONSUMPTION IN FLORENCE 





Ist half-year 
1914 August 1921 





Quantity 


Expen- 
diture 
in lire 








a 
a 
5 
a 


Bread 
(large loaves) 
ice 


— 
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Macaroni 

Beef (with bone) 
Sausage 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Lard 

Oil 

Butter 

Beans 

Cod 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Milk litres 
Wine ” 


— 
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318 
394 
520 
415 
378 ' 
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Total | 


25.58 lire), except for the inclusion in the Milan budget of 
green vegetables and fruit, so that the two series may be 
regarded as sufficiently suitable for comparison. The results 
are given in the following table. 























TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING ON 
THE BASIS OF THE FOGD BUDGET OF A FAMILY OF FIVE 
PERSONS (TWO ADULTS AND THREE CHILDREN) IN MILAN 

AND IN FLORENCE 


(Base : first half of 1914 = 100) 





| Milan | Florence | | Milan | Florence 





| — 108 1920 Jan. 412 329 

— 116 July 445 413 
138 137 1921 Jan. 571 492 
147 Feb. 564 484 
162 Mar. 582 517 
184 Apr. 598 522 
229 May 598 523 
298 June 523 481 
329 July 506 451 
278 Aug. _ 465 
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But when the cost of living had thus been measured by a 
weighted average, which took into account the nature of 
the articles consumed, it appeared, as a result of the many 
legislative and other limitations imposed during the war, that 


‘the quantities assumed no longer corresponded to facts. It 


was thought desirable, therefore, to adjust calculations month 
by month to the varying consumption resulting from such legis- 
lative restrictions and from the scarcity of supplies in the market, 
reducing the quantities of the articles which were scarce and 
replacing them by others which it was possible to purchase. 
In the selection of the articles and the determination of the 
quantities to be substituted, the criteria followed were econ- 
omic, in the sense of giving the preference as far as possible 
to the cheapest articles and qualities, and physiological, in 
the sense of utilising the most recent studies on this subject 
and adjusting the quantities of the various articles selected 
to their nutritive value. Newseries of index numbers were thus 
obtained on the basis of the ‘Weekly Food Budget of a Family 
of Five Persons (two adults and three children) with modified 
consumption”. Milan and Rome conducted this type of enquiry, 
and amply illustrated its method and practical execution in their 
Bulletins and other publications. The index numbers of this 


series were, however, very rarely used in wage negotiations. 


Up to this point, enquiry into the cost of living was limited 
to a greater or smaller number of articles of food; it was 
argued that any higher percentage of increase in other 
articles of consumption would be compensated for 
by the small increase in rents, which were restricted by 
definite legal regulations. But the more extensive employ- 
ment of index numbers of the cost of living soon made it 
necessary to devise a method by which it would be possible 
to include every kind of expenditure in the periodical calcul- 
ations of these numbers. The Statistical Association of Italian 
Cities (Unione statistica delle citta italiane), echoing the wishes 
expressed by the municipal Labour Offices which had been 
established during the last few years, assumed the task of 
devising a formula which would make it possible to set on 
foot a periodical enquiry into the cost of living on a broad 
and homogeneous basis in all the principal towns. At a 
series of meetings, beginning on 20 March 1920, of an expert 
committee appointed for the purpose, and _ including 
representatives of the various municipal offices of statistics, 
in particular those of Milan, Rome, and Florence, and also 
of the Laboratory of Social Statistics of Venice, general 
criteria were established, which were afterwards approved 
at the Congress of Statistical Offices and Municipal Labour 
Offices held at Milan from 6 to 8 July 1920. These criteria 
appear from the following resolution passed by the congress. 


This meeting, having discussed the question of a statistical method 
for the formation of index numbers of the cost of living : 
Considering that in this complex and delicate matter it is not possible 
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to obtain formule which can claim to correspond to actual facts, but 
only to suggest methods of compilation and calculation permitting of an 
approximation, profiting by the experience so far acquired by the 
various offices which have been ‘engaged on such investigations : 






Proposes 


(a) that the measurement of fluctuations in the prices of articles 
of prime necessity should be based on a complete budget of a typical wor- 
kingelass family, including articles of food, rent, lighting, heating, a 
clothing, and miscellaneous items ; ; 


(b) that articles of food should include the green vegetables in most 
general use and cheapest in price, in quantities proportionate to local 
consumption ; that, as regards fruit, while admitting the difficulties 
presented by the compilation of-prices varying from day to day and by 
diversity in quality, the local offices shall decide whether or not they 
shall be included in the budget, according to the importance of fruit in 
the local consumption ; and that as regards articles liable to seasonal 
variations in price, the monthly average resulting from the prices of a 
normal year shall be adopted, applying in each month the differences 
over or under the average of the corresponding month; # 















(ec) that the series of index numbers shal] commence with the month 
of July 1920, which shall be taken as equal to 100, and that the budget i 
for the succeeding months shall be eneengee in its composition and its 
weights, without prejudice, however, to the series at present in use in 
certain Offices of statistics and labour. 


The Statistical Association of Italian Cities was 

instructed to continue negotiations for obtaining the 

adherence and collaboration of the most important urban " 

centres ; it prepared a form of monthly return of the cost E, 

of living and sent it to the various municipal Labour Offices, : 

accompanied by instructions, in which the following were 

the most prominent points :— ‘ 
(a) The starting date of the new series, ie. July 1920. 
(b) The possibility and desirability of introducing in 

the monthly return forms such modifications as to quantity 

and quality as would bring them into harmony with local 

conditions, without altering their actual fundamental lines. 


(c) The need for keeping to the same qualities in the 
articles dealt with, and of selecting the qualities in most 
general and popular use. 


























The items in the model monthly budget proposed by 
the Statistical Association are given in Appendix I. They are 
now adopted, with some modifications, by all the statistical 
and Labour Offices engaged in the enquiry (?). 

For the collection of prices recourse is had, in addition 
to the sources mentioned above (market lists and municipal 
lists), to special enquiries by individual offices, both for the 



















_ (2) The index number of the cost of living is now periodically recorded 
in Italy on the lines laid down by the Congress of Milan and by the Statistical 
Association of Italian Cities in the following towns: Bari, Florence, Genoa, 
Messina, Milan, Rome, Turin, Trieste, Venice, Cesena, Como, Cremona, 
Lucca, Mantua, Perugia, Prato, and Rimini. 
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purpose of filling up the numerous gaps in the sources 
themselves and in order to get an idea of the real market 
prices as compared with those fixed by Government or 
by the municipality. Asa rule, however, the fixed prices 
are adhered to, except where there is a complete, or almost 
complete, absence of goods obtainable at such prices. 

Where prices are directly ascertained by the statistical 
offices from government or municipal shops, co-operative 
stores, and private shops, it is customary to obtain regular 
information as to the quality of each article by sending 
questionnaires; these questionnaires include the replies given 
for the preceding period. Periodical enquiries will not be 
made about rents so long as the present legislative provisions, 
fixing terms and percentages of increase, arein force. In the 
case of clothing, kitchen utensils, and certain other ex- 
penses, prices are generally revised every two or three months 
instead of monthly. 

The following tables are a résumé of the figures of a 
complete budget, calculated in the manner above indicated 
for the month of July 1920, for. the towns of Florence, Milan, 
Rome, Turin, Trieste, and Venice. 


























TABLE VY. WEEKLY EXPENDITURE OF A FAMILY OF FIVE 
PERSONS (TWO ADULTS AND THREE CHILDREN) 
FOR JULY 1920 IN CERTAIN LARGE TOWNS IN ITALY 






































































Florence Milan Rome Turin | Trieste Venice 
. » x t. A wit. : t. t. 4 . 
lire Prorat} re | Srtotat| tite [ofrotal| tire percent lire foftotal| Mire |r rota 
Food 2.2 |105.02) 60.7 4 2.8 |115.56 .7 |139.84) 63.0 |118.76 2 
Clothing 23.09) 15.3 | 29.25) 16.9 | 25.28) 14.6 | 29.75) 16.2 | 29 67; 13.4 | 32.97) 16.7 
Rent 5.77; 3.8 5.09 2.9 | 10.0 5.7 6.0 3.3 | 13.0 ; 5.9 | 10.50) 5.3 
Lighting : R 
and heating 10.13) 6.8 | 11.37) 6.5 7.31; 4.3 | 10.7 5.8 | 17.29) 7.8] 10.10) 5.1 
Miscellaneous ! 17.88) 11.9 | 22.35) 13.0 | 21.73) 12.6 | 22.11) 12.0 | 22.01) 9.9 | 25.05) 12.7 
i Total |150.53)100.0 ants ss 173.53/100.0 |184.21/100.0 221.81 100.0 |197.38/100.0 



































The rather remarkable differences between the various 
index numbers are due to the differences in the family budgets 
taken as the basis in conformity with local customs, to the 
differences in the frequency with which the prices of certain 
articles (clothing and health expenses, etc.) are ascertained, 
monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly; to the relatively different 
quantities of seasonal articles ; and to the fact that the prices 
of the last named are in some towns (Milan, Turin) calculated 
after correction of the seasonal variations, while in other cases 
such correction is not made. 
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TABLE VI. INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN CERTAIN 
TOWNS IN ITALY (New Series) 





Florence| Milan Rome | Turin Trieste | Venice 





100 100 100 
101 101 104 
103 105 105 
‘Ghd 110 106 108 107 
Nov. 112 112 115 112 


1920 July 100 | 
| 
Dec. 118 | 118 119 114 
| 
| 
| 


, ere 101 
Sept. | 106 
Oct 


1921, Jan. 124 119 117 115 
Feb. 126 119 118 115 

‘\ Mar. 127 122 119 118 
Apr. 131 122 119 118 

May 132 118 113 116 
June 118 112 108 107 
July 114 114 105 103 108 


























The new series on the basis of a complete budget, as already 
stated, has been generally adopted; the Statistical Association 
of Italian Cities intended to place on the agenda of its last 
meeting, on 1 April 1921, a discussion on the desirability 
of calculating a national index number of the cost of living 
and the criteria by which such index number should be 
obtained. Meanwhile, however, the Ministry of Labour, by its 
Decree of 26 February 1921, affirming the desirability of regula- 
ting and co-ordinating investigations into the cost of living of 
the working classes in relation to corresponding variations in 
wages, instituted in the chief town of every province a special 
consultative committee, which may be called upon to give 
its opinion, at the request of public authorities or of industrial, 
commercial, or workers’ organisations, on all questions 
expressly relating to the cost of living and corresponding 
variations in wages. Pending, therefore, the results which 
might be obtained from this new arrangement, the Statistical 


* Association, at the meeting above referred to, after expressing 


its opinion as regards the composition and working of these 
committees, to harmonise with what had already been done 
by the Association itself and by individual offices, again 
urged that, in fixing national index numbers, the Min- 
istry of Labour should make it obligatory for the large 
communes, to determine their numbers in accordance with the 
standards approved by the Congress of Milan of 6 to 8 July 
1920, and that the Ministry should then compile, verity, 
and ‘publish these numbers. 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 


The following are the standards adopted by thé Congress 
of Milan of 6 to & July 1920, already referred to, for bringing 
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wages into harmony with variations in the cost of living. 

(1) Wages shall be re-caleulated a. intervals of three months 
on the arithmetical average of the index numbers of the three 
preceding months. ; 

(2) Where the amount of the fluctuation in the cost of 
living is found to have exceeded 5 per cent. of the total wage 
(inclading the agreed wage, i.e. the minimum wage of any 
class or grade of workers, but excluding piece-tates or overtime) 
together with the cost of living bonus, then the full amoant 
of such fluctuation shall be taker into account in re-calculating 
wages for that period. 

(3) Where the amount of such fluctuation is found to be 
less than 5 per cent., it shall be added to the fluctuation record- 
ed in the following period, and shall be taken into account 
in that way. 

(4) In the event of a fall in prices adjustment shall be 
made on a reduced seale and after a longer interval than 
was adlopted during the period of rising prices. 


The congress specially insisted that the expenditure 
indicated in the typical family budget could not and must 
not serve for determining minimum wages or for any other 
practical purpose, such figures being only a means of deter- 
mining relative variations in the cost of living. 

Now that these standards have been laid down by the 
Congress of Milan for the adjustment of wages to variations 
in the cost of living, the other methods adopted in some 
employment contracts should be abandoned, among them 
the method very generally used of the valuation of points, 
which assigns a fixed plus or minus value to every point of 
difference between the index numbers of the periods to be 
compared. 
































CRITICISMS AND CONCLUSIONS 







The first index numbers, calculated, as has been seen, for 
seven, eight, or nine commodities, already represented 
an advance on the older and simpler method, but it cannot 
be said that they constituted an adequate solution of the 
problem. This is not so much due to the small number of 
commodities on which they were based, as because such 
commodities were aii, or nearly all, subject to municipally 
fixed or government prices, and therefore failed to express 
the movement of other commodities; further, because very 
often they were scarce in the market, or only to be obtained 
by private speculators at contraband prices. Moreover, the 
calculation of unweighted prices without taking into account 
the very different consumption of articles, in other words, 
without giving them a weight corresponding to the relative 
consumption of each article in the family budget, put these 
supposed fluctuations out of adjustment to real variations 
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in the cost of living. Attention has already been drawn to 
the way in which the omission of butter in calculating the 
index number in Rome made the movement of that number 
entirely different from that of the index numbers obtained 
by parallel methods in Milan and Florence. 

It is natural, theretore, that experts and observers should 
have shown an increasing preferente for the more complex 
index. numbers, which would take account of the great variety 
in copsumption and would value every article according to 
ius real importance in the domestic budget. It may even be 
that the mosement in this direction has gone too far; that if, 
on the one hand, it ensures a theoretical determination of the 
eost of living more closely corresponding to reality, on the 
other hand, it complicates the enquiry by making it possible 
only where well-organised statistical offices exist, and introduc- 
es into the calculation certain elements, difficult of definition, 
which may give results alien to the real truth. 

The introduction of green vegetables, and still more of 
fruit, among the articles to be taken into account, is especially ‘ 
liable to bring these disadvantages. The continual variation | 
in the kind and quality of these products, not only from week 
to week, but even from day to day: the difficulty, not to 
say impossibility, of keeping pace with their constantly 
fluctuating prices which change even in the course of the same 
day and which differ enormously in different quarters of the 
same town: different methods of sale (by the piece, by weight, 
by the bunch, with or without shells, etc): all these inconsis- 
tencies make the choice of articles and the determination 
of averages an extraordinarily arduous task. At the same. 
time the calculator is bound, and is, in fact, advised by the 
Statistical Association, to make a pointof limiting, on occasion, 
even by reductions and _ substitutions, the too violent 
fluctuations which expenditure on this item would introduce 
into the budget. A subjective element, though only a slight 
one, thus has to: be introduced into an enquiry otherwise 
entirely based on objective data. 

Again, in estimating expenditure on items other than food, 
it would be dangerous to go further than is actually done in the 
model return for a complete family budget. The expenditure 
there analysed represents at least four-fifths of a complete 
budget, while the expenses not specifically particularised 
include a number of miscellaneous articles and wants difficult 
of exact definition, the prices of which may legitimately be 
presumed to follow the general curve indicated by the budget. 
Every additional element, therefore, would only increase 
the difficulty and risks of the investigation. 

What has been said as to the nature of the necessaries and 
comforts to be included in the budget is equally applicable 
to the quantity of the commodities considered, in other words, 
to the weight to be assigned to each. Here, too, it would seem 
that any attempt to arrive at perfect precision and absolute 
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correspondence with facts would be an illusion which would 
impair the simplicity of the periodical recalculation in a way 
that would be positively disadvantageous. 

The tendency to pursue enquiries of a more detailed 
nature, more closely corresponding to an assumed reality, 
appears in the form of three distinct proposals : 

(1) to establish a consumption budget based on records 
of actual family expenditure or on the physiological require- 
ments of the family; 

(2) to establish a type or several types of family, in 
conformity with the real distribution and nature of the 
population; 

(3) to take into account natural or enforced changes in 
actual average consumption due to legislative restrictions, 
the state of the market, or even to changed living standards. 


Some remarks will be made on each of _ these 
proposals. No one can dispute the importance of enquiries 
directed to domestic expenditure, but such enquiries cannot 
possibly be included among those capable of being carried 
out with any real certainty, quite apart from th2ir inherent 
difficulty. The natural diffidence of men and their diclike 
of giving a correct account of their own expenditure, which 
is the same thing as giving an account of their income and their 
requirements, are superimposed on the real difficulty of keeping 
account of such expenditure methodically and correctly. In 
any case, the complications introduced by classifying types 
of families from the point of view of their distribution 
as to sex, age, and conjugal condition, of occupation, of social 


‘conditions, of educational standards and mental endowments, 


to which must then be added accidental and transitory types, 
make it almost impossible to draw any really profitable use 
from the budgets obtained. Such budgets, even on the most 
extensive enquiries, are too few to furnish significant averages 
within a single group, and too summary and superficial to serve 
as a basis for individual family histories. While every effort 
to improve and deepen these enquiries into the living standards 
of the various classes of society should be welcomed, no real 
advantage would be obtained by substituting for the round 
quantities of the commodities from which calculations are 
to be made on the basis of the probab'e consumption of a family 
of five persons, calculations which any one may verify, other 
quantities which would only give an illusion of greater 
exactness because they ran into a large number of decimal 
points. 

There are two further considerations which support these 
arguments in favour of basing calculations on a summary 
and comprehensive knowledge of environment and custom. 
It must not be forgotten that, while practical necessity requires 
that a relatively small number of articles be mentioned in the 
budget, these do, in fact, include in the quantities theoretically 
assigned to them other similar commodities not specifically 
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described, which must be*supposed to be following the same 
movement of prices. Thus the consumption of beef, put 
at 2% kilograms per week, is understood to inelude and 
absorb the consumption of every other kind of meat. Even 
if the investigator claimed to have obtained particulars of 
consumption and of requirements from the multiform details 
of actual budgets, it would still be necessary to re-adapt these 
details and re-convert them into a more limited list of items. 

In the second place, our general argument is supported 
by the consideration that the real financial budget of a family 
over a given period, especially in times of rapid change like 
the present, often does not correspond to a standardised 
economic budget; it does not take into account the 
consumption of commodities bought at other periods in the 
consumer’s life, such as furniture, clothing, etc., the proper 
renewal of which is prevented by high prices. It would be 
necessary, if we wanted to achieve our purpose and complete 
our budget, to use artificial and arbitrary items to supplement 
our purely money data. 

Nor is it desirable that the quantities of commcdities 
on which our calculations are to be based should be determined 
by a so-called physiological budget, in other words, by the 
minimum number of calories neces*ary to support life. Such 
researches are of the greatest possible interest to observers, 
apart altogether from those war conditions which gave them a 
special importance, and it is to be hoped that they will be followed 
up and perfected. But in our case it seems dangerous to 
make use of them for fixing the quantities which are to be taken 
as a basis for the simple calculation of a weighted average, 
more especially as the conclusions of various observers differ 
very considerably. Such enquiries —for example, thai carried 
out at Milan by Professor Pugliese in 1913, which is frequently 
and deservedly cited—tend to prove how insufficient is the 
real food budget of the working classes for supplying the energy 
required by the human body. They only add to our doubts 
as to the desirability of basing any calculations on average 
values computed from enquiries into the budgets of working- 
class families. 

The question of the composition of the typical family 
whose consumption shall be taken as a measure of the cost 
of living also seems to be of small importance. Our object 
is not to establish absolute average figures of expenditure 
capable of furnishing standards for the determination cf 
minimnm wages, but to record the variations in price, from 
one period to another, of such a sufficient number of 
commodities as will allow us to estimate the really essential 
part of the budget of a family of whatever type. Investigation 
has proved that the percentage of the whole income absorbed 
by expenditure on food rises continually and gradually as 
we pass from single couples to larger families, just as it dimin- 
ishes in passing from families with small incomes to families with 
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higher incomes. But, just as it would be impossible to attempt 
to calculate separate index numbers for each group of families 
classified according to income, so also would it. be impossible 
to obtain or distinguish different indices of variation in the cost 
of living according to the age and sex constitution of families. 

During the period of the war there was a certain tendency 
for enquirers to agree in theory that the quantities and 
qualities of commodities, on which calculations were to be 
based, should be to some extent made to harmonise with 
the changes imposed on consumers by legislative restrictions 
and by actual deficiencies in the supply of certain articles ; 
there was, however, very little agreement as to how to apply 
this principle in practice. Help was sought from the 
investigations on the physiological budget referred to above, 
and articles, supplies of which were not available, were replaced 
by other articles which were obtainable in the market, and 
which were supposed to be equally valuable in supplying 
energy. Here the points we have already raised in reference 
to the computation of family budgets on the basis of 
physiological food values hold good for these substitutions ; 
it may be added that, with these substitutions, important 
subjective and arbitrary elements are introduced into the 
calculation, which very much increase its difficulty and the 
responsibility of the calculator. Moreover, as the market 
gradually returns to freedom of trade, the principal reason 
which suggested the computation of index numbers on the 
basis .of modified consumption is disappearing. Other 
observers, however, maintain that, in estimating cost of living, 
the alterations which have really taken place sinee the pre-war 
period in quality and quantity of commodities consumed 
should be :followed, and argue that budgets based on the 
consumption of 1914 no longer correspond to the actual family 
budgets of today. We need only repeat the arguments already 
advanced as to the value of index numbers calculated on a 
normal budget, from which a weighted general number can be 
calculated, as a valuable rough method for any type of family 
budget. Could the proposed periodical enquiry be carried 
out with the required completeness and precision, it would 
indeed be of great scientific and practical importance, but 
it would furnish, not so much data for determining 
the cost of living, as invaluable information on changes 
in the standards of living of various classes of society. Thus 
a separate enquiry made by the present writer into the budget 
of a family of salaried employees (*) showed that, between 
the summer of 1914 and the summer of 1918, the combined 
consumption (over a fortnight) of bread, macaroni, beef, poultry, 
sausage, cheese, oil, butter, fruit, sugar, and wine was reduced 
by 34.1 kilograms, while the consumption of rice, bacon, 
eggs, beans, potatoes, cocoa, fish, and dried cod was only 





(3) Bolletino del Commune di Firenze, Nos. 8-9, ‘1918. 
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increased by 16.2 kilograms. The food expenses of this 
particular family were, as a result of these changes and 
reductions, increased by only 128 per cent. as compared with 
those of 1914, while the combined increase in the cost of the 
various articles of food for the same period was 209 per cent. ; 
there is no doubt that the latter is the figure which 
. Measures the effective increase in the cost of living, and not 
the figure previously indicated, which expresses only the 
result of economies and reductions imposed by failure to obtain 
an increase of income corresponding to the decreased value 
of money. 

Again, calculation of the price variations of seasonal 
articles, such as eggs, potatoes, green vegetables, and fruit, 
might be theoretically justifiable with a view to eliminating 
fluctuations; but it would add notbing practically to the value 
or trustworthiness of periodically determined index numbers. 
As a matter of fact, data for establishing the nofmal seasonal 
rhythm of the huge number and varied qualities of green 
vegetables and fruit are mostly lacking; current pric s are not, 
as a rule, recorded with sufficient completeness; finally, it has 
already been argued that the introduction of these articles 
has been more harmful than helpful to precise calculation. 
As regards eggs and potatoes, the seasonal variation of the 
first is counterbalanced to some extent by the seasonal 
variation of the second. In other respects, too, the imtro- 
duction of theoretical prices into a budget based on actual 
market prices appears to be not without inconveniences. 

In conclusion, it may safely be asserted that methods 
of determining cost of living are sufficiently elaborated for all 
practical purposes. Further refinements of technique and 
method are less to be desired than rapid progress in the 
extension of such enquiries to districts where they are still 
entirely unknown, or than a supply of good observers trained 
to record social and economic phenomena and to make 
comprehensive and systematic records of sale prices of articles 
of consumption. 


Index numbers of the cost of living, even when most 
admirably calculated, will never express with absolute precision 
all price fluctuations or their effects on the domestic economy 
of particular families or of particular classes of the population. 
What they may and should express is the general course of 
prices in foods and ether necessaries. While recognising the 
present and future value of periodically determined index num- 
bers, we must avoid all exaggeration in claiming for them efficacy 
as absolute standards of wages. At bottom, the accusations 
directed against the technique of the calculator and the demands 
on him for an ever-increasing refinement of method only spring 
from the practical difficulties which arise when a rigid and 
almost automatic adjustment of wages to fluctuating index 
numbers is attempted. So long as government prices hold the field 
and the public authoriiies are, as they were during the war, 
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the supreme regulator of exchange, so long as industry can 
immediately and fully recoup itself for increased wages by 
raising the prices of products, while unrest among the working 
classes is suppressed by a régime of war legislation, wages 
rates and. cost of. living can be made to correspond fairly 
easily. But it is not to be supposed, when all or a great part 
of the restrictions of the war period are relaxed, when the 
world once more returns to a more normal economic routine, 
that then standards of wages can forthwith be established, 
independently of the natural play of economic forces, by the 
simple solution of a problem of arithmetic. Such a false 
idea may give rise to serious inconveniences and may even 
interfere with the true and useful functions which index 
numbers of the cost of living will always be able to perform 
as an invaluable factor ir helping to solve disputes between 
employers and employed. 


APPENDIX 


Weekly Expenditure of a Working Class Family of Five Persons 
(Two Adults and Three Children) 


Budget as proposed by the Statistical Association of Italian 


Cities (*) 


Food : 


Under this heading are included the 17 articles in Table III, page 49, 
with the addition of 4 kilograms of green vegetables in common use and 
4 kilograms of fruit. The quantities indicated represent one week’s 
consumption. 


Clothing : 

men’s shirts 1 woman’s vest 

chemises 4 pairs women’s cotton stockings 
pairs men’s drawers 4 pairs men’s cotton socks 
pairs women’s drawers 1 man’s suit 

dozen cotton handkerchiefs 1 woman’s costume 

man’s vest 

pair men’s boots, 2 pairs men’s shoes 

pair women’s boots, 2 pairs women’s shoes 

man’s felt hat, 1 man’s straw hat 


ht et het et ODD OD 


The quantities indicated represent one year’s consumption ; the total 
expenditure is therefore to be divided by 52 to reduce it to one 
week’s expenditure. 


Rent : 


The yeacly rent is for of a dwelling of four rooms including kitchen. 
The total sum is divided by 52 to reduce it to weekly expenditure. 





(4) See p. 51. 
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Heating and Lighting : 






Charcoal 7 quintals 
Small charcoal 1 quintal 
Oil 36 litres 








Candles 48 









This expenditure is for a year and reduced to the weekly amount as 
above. 





Miscellaneous. 
Washing : 






6 sheets 
15 shirts 
15 pairs of drawers 
20 towels 

2 tablecloths 
20 handkerchiefs 












This expenditure is for one month and is reduced to weekly amounts 
by dividing it by four. 





Tram Fares : 21 journeys per week 
Newspapers : 7 per week 
Edweation and Schools : 60 exercise books 
10 books 
1 kilogram of ink 
10 pencils 
6 dozen nibs 
The expenditure is calculated for a year and reduced to a weekly amount 
by dividing it by 52. 










Health : 






6 doctor’s visits 1 kilogram cream of tartar 
5 hectograms castor oil 1 kilogram mustard (in powder) 
1 kilogram cod-liver oil 1 hectogram tincture of iodine 






The expenditure is for one year and is reduced to weekly amounts as 
above. 






Glass, Crockery, etc. : 





2 bottles 10 glasses 
4 enamelled iron saucepans 10 majolica plates 
10 earthenware plates 










The expenditure is for one year and is reduced to weekly amounts as 
above. 







BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 






A great deal of information on enquiries into the cost of living and on 
the many experiments in the application of the index numbers to the 
fixing of wages in Italy will be found in the Bulletin La Citta di Milano, 
a veritable mine of information on the cost of living in Milan ; in the 
Bollettino dell’ ufficio mumicipale del commune di Roma (Bulletin of the 
Municipal Office of the Municipality of Rome), in the more recent Bulletins 
of Turin and Genoa, and in the bi-monthly Bulletin of the city of Como. 
Other towns, such as Florence, Venice, Messina, Mantua, Rimini, etc., 
publish monthly information on the cost of living in separate form. Among 
publications illustrating cost of living should be mentioned the article 
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already quoted (*) in the Giornale degli Economisti e Rivista di Statistica 
of March 1913, and the following articles by Prof. Aldo ConTENTO in the same 
periodical: La Guerra e Vaumento regionale dei prezzi (The War and local 
Increase of Prices), May 1918 ; La misura delle variazioni del costo della 
vita (The Measuring of Fluctuations in the Cost of Living), January 1921. 

Specially interesting for their abundant documentation and the copious 
practical examples and explanations contained in them are the following 
publications : 

UFFICIO DEL LAVORO E DELLA STATISTICA DEL COMMUNE DI MILANO 
(OFFICE OF LABOUR AND Statistics OF MILAN): Le variazioni dei salarie 
in rapporto al rincaro della vita (Variations in Wages in relation to Increased 
Cost of Living) by Dr. A. Scutavi, Milan, first edition, Sept. 1918; second 
edition, Nov. 1920. Come si calcolano le indennita caro viveri (How Cost of 
Living Allowances are calculated), by Dr. A. Mottnart, Milan, March 1921. 

LABORATORIO DI STATISTICA SOCIALE DI VENEZIA (LABORATORY OF 
SoctaL STaTIsTICS OF VENICE): Gl indici di variazione del costo della vita 
(Indices of Variations in the Cost of Living) by Dr. R. GaLio, Venice, 
April 1921. 

Le oscillazioni del costo della vita in Italia (Variations in the Cost of Living 
in Italy), by F. A. Repacr in the monthly Bulletin, La Citta di Torino, 
No. 6, June, July 1921. 

Verbatim reports of the discussions of the Technical College of the 
Statistical Association (Collegio tecnico dell’ Unione Statistica), with 
documents and circulars relating to the determination of the cost of liv- 
ing, are collected in the Bollettino dell’ Unione Statistica delle citta Italiane 
(Bulletin of the Statistical Association of Italian Cities), Florence, Alfani 
and Venturi. 








(5) See p. 48 of this article. 
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Trade Union Organisations 





MONG the many trade union congresses held during 
August and the early part of September, there were 
few that dealt with vital matters of policy or immediate 

action. with the exception of the meetings held in France as 
a result of the Lille Congress and its decisions (1). On the 
other hand, questions of organisation, amalgama.ion, and 
affiliation were frequently to be found on the agenda of con- 
gresses, whether national or international. It has been a period 
of growth or normal development rather than of marked 
progress or innovation. 















MOVEMENT 





THE INTERNATIONAL 









The international Federation of Metal Workers met in 
congress at Lucerne from 8 August onwards (?); fifty-eight 
delegates, representing about three and a quarter million 
members, were present. The amendments to the constitution 
of the Federation proposed by the Executive Committee gave 
rise to long debates. It was eventually agreed to raise the 
annual subscription and to empower .the Executive :o raise 
special levies in aid of national organisations in difficulties, 
in spite of the opposition of the British delegation, who 
obtained temporary exemption from the new  provicions 
owing to their special difficulties of finance and organisation. 
The International Secretary and Executive Committee were 
re-appointed, and the headquarters of the Federation fixed 
at Berne. It was reported that the Russian metal workers’ 
union claimed membership in the Federation, although it 
had not hitherto fulfilled the necessary conditions. The 
Russian delegates to the Congress had been refused the 
necessary visas for their passports and were therefore unable 
to be present. A resolution was passed protesting against 
this refusal while reiterating the decision of the International 
Executive to exclude from the Federation unions adhering 

. to the Moscow International (*). From a long agenda dealing 
with such subjects as the position of metal workers under 
the so-called ‘“‘White Terror” in Hungary, the maintenance 
























(1) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921. pp. 50-55. 
(2) For more detailed report of this congress, see International Labour 
Office Studies and Reports, Series A, No 24. 
(3) See International Labour Review, Vol. II, No. 1, April 1921, p. 20. 
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of’the 8-hour day, and the trade union membership of workers 
living in one country but working in another, the resolutions 
on peace and war may be selected for special note. After 
referring to the economic after-effects of the war and the 
necessity of working-class co-operation for effective recon- 
struction, the motion deals with the question as it affects metal 
workers in particular. 


The Ninth Congress of Metal Workers reminds all organisations of 
metal workers... of the resolution adopted by the Eighth Congress of the 
International Metal Workers’ Federation on 23 August 1920(*), which 
defined the duty of the workers in the event of war in the following terms : 

‘¢ We recognise the community of interest of the proletariat and the 
necessity of joint action with the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
The congress... invites all countries to testify their solidarity towards 
their fellow-members of the working class by refusing to take part in the 
manufacture of arms, munitions, and war material of any kind, by 
exercising observation on orders, and by assisting the railwaymen and 
transport workers in their refusal to move troops, arms, and munitions. ” 

The Ninth Congress... confirms this part of the Copenhagen resolution... 
It imposes an obligation on all affiliated sections to increase their propaganda 
in order to facilitate the gradual replacement of war industries by those 
of peace. The congress instructs the Secretariat... to prepare statistics in 
order to establish the actual number of workers of every nation whe are 
occupied in the manufacture of arms, munitions, and any kind of war 
material. The congress requires every country to give the Secretariat 
this information, indicating exactly how many workers are occupied in the 
manufacture of ammunition, rifles, guns, aeroplanes, battleships, etc., and the 
strength of their organisations. 

Furthermore, the congress reminds the affiliated sections that the 


Copenhagen resolution ‘‘ asks the metal workers of the whole world to respond 
to every appeal against war issued by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions ”’. 


The International Federation of Workers in the Leather 
Industry was formally constituted at a congress in Vienna 
on 9 August. The new Federation is the result of an 
amalgamation of the former separate unions of boot and 
shoe workers, glovers, saddlers, etc. An International Secret- 
ary and Committee were appointed, but the congress failed 
to agree on the constitution of the Federation, which was 
referred to the Committee. It was decided that the Fed2ration 
should affiliate to the Amsterdam International, bus also that 
the Secretary should communicate both with the Moscow and 
Amsterdam Secretariats with a view to the formation, if 
possible, of a single trade union International. A further 
question of organisation touched upon was that of the 
position of national wnions in the different leather trades. 
These were recommended to follow the example of the 
International Federation as soon as possible and form 
themselves into industrial unions enrolling all workers 
of whatever kind in the leather industry. Further resolutions 
dealt with socialisation, works councils, and the 8-hour day, 





(4) For more detailed report of the Copenhagen congress, see International 
Labour Office Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 9. 
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but on the proposal of the British delegate motions relating 
to the peace: treaties, the social revolution, standing armies, 
ete. were shelved as dealing with political rather than industrial 
matters. 


The International Federation of Stone Workers held its y 
congress at Innsbruck from 20 to 22 August. The main 
question for discussion was that of amalgamation with the 
building workers’ International, which met at the same 
time. It was pointed out that, while some of the smaller 
national unions had amalgamated on industrial lines, the 
largest unions were still almost entirely craft organisations, 
and an international industrial organisation as proposed 
would be premature. It was agreed to postpone decision 
uncil the next congress, which will be held in Italy, the 
national organisation; being requested in the meantime to 
carry industrial organisation as far as possible. A represent- 
ative of the Moscow International was refused admission to 
the congress, whereupon the Italian delegation withdrew. 
The congress called for special protective legislation for stone 
workers, who are exposed to dust, involving the danger of 
tuberculosis. 


The International Federation of Building Workers held 
an extraordinary congress at the same time as the stone 
workers’ congress. A German worker ask2d for admission 
on behalf of the Russian building workers’ union, but was 
refused on the ground that he was not an accredited represent- 
ative. ‘The Italian delegation then withdrew, and the business 
of the congress was seriously hampered in consequence. 
The congress had been called at the request of the Italians 
specially to consider the problems arising out of the migration 
of building workers from one country to another, a phenomenon 
which is peculiarly Italian. After some consideration of the 
matter, the congress adjourned without reaching any decision 
as to measures to be taken to regulate migration or to protect 
migratory workers. 


The Secretariat of the International Seafarers’ Federation 
met at Stockholm on 11 and 12 August, and considered, amcng * 
other matters, the desirability of affiliation with the Inter- : 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. Negotiations have 
been on foot for some time with a view to this, but the general 
opinion was that, although unity of organisation and policy 
among all workers in transport was desirable, no basis for 
affiliation had yet been found which secured sufficient 
autonomy for the seamen in view of their peculiar circumstanc- 
es (°). In reply to criticisms of the Secretariat, it was pointed 












































(5) It may be noted here that the British Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union 
has withdrawn from the Transport Workers’ Federation on the ground 
that it is impossible to agree to the rule by which the Executive Committee 
of the Federation can call all members out on strike without a ballot; the 
Union’s own rule requires a ballot in every case; see p. 69. 
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out that by means of joint conferences and similar action it 
had been possible to decrease the reductions in wages ‘proposed 
by the employers and improve conditions more than would 
have been possible by strikes. 


The title of the International Union of Hairdressers was 
adopted for the former International Secretariat of Hairdressers, 
which held its third congress, the first since the war, at 
Reichenberg (Czecho-Slovakia) from 9 to 11 August. The 
fifteen delegates represented six national federations with 
a membership of about 18,500. The draft constitution was 
adopted, including affiliation to the Amsterdam International, 
a clause which was carried against the vote of the French 
delegate, while the Finnish delegate abstained. The congress 
declared against compulsory arbitration, but in favour of 
price-fixing by agreement between employers, workers, and 
the public. The next congress is to be held in 1923. 


The International Congress of Non-Manual Workers was 
held in Vienna on 10 August; 25 organisations in twelve 
countries with more than 850,000 members were represented. 
The Russian delegate was excluded, but the representative 
of the German-speaking union of OCzecho-Slovakia was 
admitted on its being understood that an agreement with 
the Czech union was shortly to be concluded (*). The 
constitution of the Federation was finally adopted, including 
adherence to Amsterdam and a definitely anti-capitalist 
policy. 

The Federation of Christian Workers in the Graphic Industries 
was newly set up at its congress on 14 and 15 August at 
Stuttgart, which followed a preliminary meeting held some 
months previously. 


The congress of ihe International Miners’ Federation 
was to have been held in August, but owing to the coal crisis 
in Great Britain was postponed. The Executive Committee, 
however, met at the Hague, and discussed the formation of a 
permanent Secretariat. The chief opposition to this proposal 
came from the United States, and it was decided to send a 
delegation to America in order to point out the advantages of 
2% well organised headquarters for the International. ' 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


The period following the Lille congress of the French 
General Confederation of Labour (Confédération générale du 
Travail) has been one of great activity and counter-activity 
on the part of the ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ parties. Immed- 





(6) Cf. in this respect the report of the congress of the International 
Federation of Hat Makers in International Labour Office Studies and 
Reports, Series A, No. 23. In similar cireumstances the German Union of 
Hat Makers in Czecho-Slovakia was refused admission. 
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iately ' after the congress the ‘minority’ held a separate 
meeting to consider their future policy, a fact of which the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee of the Confederation 
formally ‘‘took note’. The committees of the agricultural, 
non-manual, and metal workers’ unions issued circulars 
declaring their intention to carry out in full the spirit of the 
Lille resolution on orientation of policy, while the ‘minority’ 
sections issued counter-declarations and appeals. Much of 
this activity was carried on with a view to the meeting of the 
National Confederal Committee, which was convened for 
19 September and at which the officers and Executive 
Committee were to be re-elected. After a stormy meeting, 
the ‘majority’ candidates were elected without exception, 
and the former officers re-appointed. The resolution, passed 
by a narrow majority, regarding the execution of the decisions 
of the Lille Congress contained the following passages: 


Organisations which refuse to obey decisions taken and to co-operate 
in their execution deliberately exclude themselves from the united working 
class; they compel the General Confederation of Labour to admit to its 
membership those minorities within them who accept the decisions of the 
Confederal Congresses. 


This appears to be regarded by the ‘minority’ party as 
definitely excluding the ‘revolutionary trade union committees’ ' 
from the Confederation. 

The National Committee also received and approved 
after much discussion the report of the Conflicts Committee, 
which had been instructed to enquire into the dispute between 
the rival executive committees of the Railwaymen’s Feder- 
ation (‘). The Committee reported that the representatives 
of the Nord-Belge system were entitled to vote at the 
railwaymen’s congress by agreements formally concluded 
previous to the congress; the majority on the resolution on 
trade union policy was thus reversed, giving a result in favour 
of the ‘majority’ instead of the ‘minority’ party. It was 
also stated that, as no amendment of the constitution of the 
Federation had yet taken place, the ‘minority’ executive 
committee could not be considered as constitutionally 
appointed. As a practical step towards ending the existing 
deadlock, the Committee advised the summoning of a special 
congress of railwaymen in two months’ time to consider and 
decide on the situation. 


The British Trades Union Congress met at Cardiff from 5 
to 10 September, attended by 823 delegates representing 
nearly six and @ half million members. There were several 
resolutions of considerable importance on the long agenda, 
but none of these led to important action. The proposal 





(7) See Internalional Labour Review, Vol. IIJ, No. 3, Sept. 1921, 
pp. 47-49. 
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for the appointment of a ‘General Council” to replace the 
present Parliamentary Committee, with fuller and more 
clearly-defined powers, was adopted at the last congress; 
this year the delegates had to elect the first Council... Owing 
to a misunderstanding, however, the ballot had to be declared 
null and void, and the present Parliamentary Committee 
remain in office until a second ballot of all members can be 
taken by post. It was decided to postpone the question of 
appointing a permanent full-time chairman of the congress. 
A motion was ppt forward for strengthening congress’s control 
of strikes, whereby 

...before a stoppage of work takes place a proper opportunity for 
consultation and for consideration of the merits of the dispute must be 
provided, so that the power and influence of the labour movement, industr- 
ially and politically, may be brought to bear — 

First, to obtain an equitable settlement of the dispute without stoppage 
of work, and, 

Second, failing such a settlement, that the machinery and resources 
of the movement generally may be co-ordinated and applied in such a way 
as to ensure a successful issue. 


This resolution had been much discussed before the meeting 
of the congress, but on a vote being taken was rejected bya 
large majority. 

A resolution had been tabled on the question of the dispute 
between the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the 
National Union of Railwaymen over the mechanics in railway 
shops, but owing to a disagreement in debate this was practi- 
cally passed over (8). An interesting resolution on trade 
union action with regard to workers’ education and advocating 
free secondary education for all children without the condition 
of a qualifying examination was passed with very little 
discussion (*). The exclusion of Catholic workers from the 
Belfast shipyards led to a resolution referring the matter to 
the General Council for investigation without any expression 
of the attitude of the congress. Other resolutions called for 
labour representation on the Council of the League of Nations 
and at the Washington Disarmament. Conference, the 
provision of work or full maintenance for the unemployed, 
the despatch of relief and the granting of credits to Russia, 
and the execution in full of the Government’s original housing 
programme. 


The British Miners’ Congress, which met at Llandudno, 
Wales, from 17 to 19 August, devoted much of its time to 


(8) The dispute between these two unions is still unsettled, and almost 
gave rise to a strike on the part of the A. E. U. The N. U. R. had concluded 
an agreement with the railway companies regarding a wage reduction, to 
which the A. E. U. was not party. The latter union instructed its members 
to cease work when the reductions were put into force, but the companies 
mg to negotiate separately with the A.E. i’., thereby avoiding an actual 
strike. 
(9) Cf. p. 170 of this Review. 
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discussion in private of the recent crisis and the position of 
the Triple Alliance. During the public debate, however, 
resolutions were passed demanding the institution of a working 
week of five 6-hour shifts, the abolition of piece-work, and the 
universal provision and use of pithead baths. 


The congress of Colliery Enginemen and Boilermen at 
Southport on 23 August declared its intention to withdraw 
from the Miners’ Federation in order to maintain its freedom 
to take part in or abstain from strikes. The Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union has withdrawn from the Transport Workers’ 
Federation for a similar reason. 


The Municipal Employees’ Association, at its wei 
congress in London on 29 August, approved the proposal for 
an extensive amalgamation of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, which, under the title of the National Amalgamated 
Union of Workers, will have a membership of about a million 
and a half. 


The General Federation of German Trade Unions ( Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Gewerkschafisbund) held a Young Trade 
Unionists’ Conference (Jugendkonferenz) at Cassel on 18 and 
19 August. Its object was to emphasise the importance of 
young people to the trade union movement, the duty of the 
trade unions towards young workers and apprentices in 
particular, both in protecting them and securing educational 
facilities for them, and to consider methods of carrying out 
these duties and of attracting young people into the unions. 


The Belgian Union of Clothing Workers (Centrale du Véte- 
ment) held its congress in Brussels on 21 August, and, while 
noting the progress of amalgamation up to the present, passed 
a resolution advocating a greater measure of industrial 
concentration and organisation in the Union. Another 
resolution démanded the complete suppression of home work 
and, until this could be achieved, its regulation and limitation. 
It was declared that the control of industry should be carried 
out by trade union committees and not by joint bodies of 
workers and employers, although the regulation of conditions 
by agreements with the employers was advocated as a necess- 
ary measure of trade union activity. 

The Belgian. Union of Workers in the Public Services 
(Centrale des services publics) held an extraordinary congress 
on 21 August to consider the attitude to be adopted ‘with 
regard to the 8-hour day and the minimum wage. It was 
decided that the Union should in no case propose or consent 
to exceptions to the 8-hour day, or to the indirect reductions 
in wages consequent on the reduction in hours which had been 
made in certain continuous-process industries. Resolutions 
of solidarity were sent to the congresses of railwaymen and 
teachers, which sat at the same time. 
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In Japan the Tokyo Federation of the Yuai Kai held its 
annual congress on 5 July. Following on its withdrawal 
from the Eastern Confederation of Labour Unions of Japan, 
the Yuai Kai issued a declaration of its policy, which is 
devoted entirely to social reform and industrial matters. 
At the congress there were signs of a movement to replace 
the so-called ‘‘intellectuals” at the head of the Yuai Kai by 
actual workers; however, the previous committee and officers 
were re-elected, although a split is shortly expected between the 
more moderate and more advanced sections of the Federation. 


The Committee of the General Confederation of Trade 
Unions of Norway (Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisation i 
Norge) has set on foot an investigation into the nature of the 
two trade union Internationals, those of Amsterdam and 
Moscow, with a view to reconsidering its affiliation with 
Amsterdam ; in the meantime it remains a member of the 
Amsterdam International. 


The Swiss Federation of Christian Trade Unions (Christlich- 
nationaler Gewerkschaftsbund der Schweiz) met in congress at 
St. Gall on 11 September, and issued a declaration of its general 
principles and aims, namely, the improvement of the mental 
and material condition of all workers by joint action with 
the employers and the maintenance of a non-party and non- 
sectarian position. Resolutions were also passed protesting 
against protective tariffs and the general attempts to reduce 
wages, and calling for effective action with regard to unem- 
ployment. 


In the United States representatives of workers in the 
textile industries outside the American Federation of Labor 
met in New York City on 21 August to discuss the formation 
of a federation of textile workers, which is expected to have 
a membership of about 200,000. 


— 
es 





Employers’ Organisations 


HE following article gives a brief survey of some of 
the recent activities of employers’ organisations. The 
survey includes information from reports of conferences 

and publications of such bodies, dealing principally with 
industrial relations rather than with industrial conditions. 
The summary has been made solely from reports received by 
the International Labour Office, and is, therefore, necessarily 
incomplete. It is expected to publish a similar survey every 
month in the Review, and, in order to make it more complete, 
employers’ associations have been urged to communicate to the 
Office information of the character desired. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The International Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Confer- 
ence held its seventh meeting at Lisbon from 25 to 27 May. 
The main object of this organisation, as defined in the first 
article of its constitution, is ‘‘to unite in.common action the 
commercial committees of the various countries with a view 
to elaborating laws and regulations relative to commercial 
matters, the subjects treated to be confined to those suitable 
for international solution and thus to assure, thanks to this 
co-operation, a more efficacious protection of their interests 
abroad’’. 

An important discussion on profit-sharing took place at 
the second sitting of the conference. After a debate in which 
the great diversity of opinion in the various countries was * 
made apparent, the following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted : 


I. The conference considers that profit-sharing may be recommend- 
ed, as well as other systems which have for their object the 
collaboration of capital and labour. 

Il. Profit-sharing ought not to be considered as a charity on the part 
of the employer towards the worker, and must not be imposed 
upon anybody. 

III. The conference considers that profit-sharing is desirable ouly if 
it is freely accepted by the personnel employed. 


The International Chamber of Commerce held its second 
congress in London from 7 June to 1 July. This 
international organisation of business mer was formed at 
Paris in June 1910, the original members being Belgium, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Since then a number of other countries have joined, including 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, and Sweden. During the congress it was 
announced that Switzerland, Spain, Japap, and Argentine 
had expressed their intention of entering the organisation. 

Among the resvlutions adopted by the congress was one on 
competition for raw materials. It stated that, since export 
taxcs or raw materials nec ssarily hindered economic develop- 
ment, and sine: it was desirable to put a stop as far as possible 
to international rivalry in the search for raw materia's, thus 
eradicating the causes of the economic conflicts which 
threaten the peace of the world, the International Chamber of 
Commerce recommended the abolition of export taxes on a 
number of the more important raw materials. The congress 
also passed a resolution against state control of industry, 
declaring that government participation in industry and 
commerce discouraged individual initiative and rendered trade 
conditions uncertain and artificial. 
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The World Cotton Conference opened at Liverpool on 13 
June, continued there for three days, and re-assembled at 
Manchester from 16 to 22 June. It included represertatives 
from 18 countries. A question which received attention 
in some of the general discussions was that of a possible 
shortage in the world supply of raw material when the demand 
for cotton goods resumes its pre-war proportions. The wages 
of cotton growers in the United States, sanitary and welfare 
measures for the industry, hours of work, but more particu- 
larly technical problems of the financing and marketing of 
cotton, were among the subjects dealt with. No resolutions 
affecting industrial relations were passed, although reports 
on wages, hours, and conditions of labour in the cotton 
industry were presented to the congress. 

A paper on hours of work in the textile industry was read 
to the congress by Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy-Director of the 
International Labour Office, in the absence of Mr. Albert 
Thomas, who had been invited to address the Conference but 
was unable to attend. Mr. Thomas had previously submitted 
for the information of the congress a report by the Internation- 
al Labour Office on the scheduled hours of work in European 
and American textile factories. Referring to the 48-hour 
week, Mr. Butler said that in the cotton industry, where 
production depended to so great an extent on machinery, 
output was more likely to be diminished by its introduction 
than in other industries. Enquiries in the United States 
and elsewhere had shown, however, that the shortening of 
the working day had not invariably meant a fall in production. 
It was too soon to judge of all the social and economic effects 
of the change, which might be expected to give a greater meas- 
ure of physical and mental health to the workers, and these facts 
could not make themselves felt over a short period. He 
pointed out that the Convention on hours of labour adopted 
at Washington had been accepted by all the employers’ 
representatives, with one exception, and that, if it were 
generally ratified by the various countries, it would guarantee 
that the reduction of hours in any one country would be 
accompanied by corresponding reductions everywhere. 

The British Deputy-Chief Inspector of Factories contributed 
a paper on factory accidents. He called particular attention 
to the difficulty of arriving at a true accident rate for an 
industry so long as the severity of injuries caused by accidents, 
the numbers of persons employed, and the average number 
of hours they had been working during the year are not 
definitely ascertained. The present time, he observed, is 
singularly unfortunate for studying the incidence of accidents, 
as the war has in many instances interrupted the compila- 
tion of such statistics. Regarding the prevention of accidents, 
he said that the most important advances made in the fencing 
of machinery had been the outcome of conferences between 
employers, operatives, and factory inspectors. The result 
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of these conferences and agreements had been very satisfactory. 
How to prevent non-machinery accidents was a problem still 
more or less unsolved. He thought that the ‘Safety First” 
campaign was among the means which promised good results 
in preventing accidents caused by carelessness. Such a 
campaign required for its success the driving force of the 
heads of the business and the support of the departmental 
foremen, assisted by an efficient safety committee. 


An Inter-Scandinavian Employers’ Conference, representing 
organisations in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland, was 
held at Helsingfors from 27 to 29 August 1921, this being 
the first meeting since 1913. In addition to the usual reports 
on labour conditions in the four northern countries, the 
programme of the Helsingfors conference included a report 
on the forthcoming Labour Conference at Geneva. Papers 
were presented on the legislative enforcement of profit-sharing 
and the possibility of combating unemployment by relief 
works. Discussions also took place on the general strike in 
Norway during May, the institution of employers’ strike funds 
in place of. the policy of sympathetic lock-outs in order to 
oppose strikes by workers, and on the attitude to be adop- 
ted by Scandinavian employers’ federations in cases where, 
on account of the stoppage of work in any one of the 
Scandinavian countries, sympathetic strikes are declared by 
the workers in one or more of the other countries. Details of 
these discussions have not been made public, and it is not 
known whether any resolutions were passed. 

In reply to the address of welcome by Mr. Palmgren 
(Finland), Mr. H. von Sydow (Sweden) expressed the opinion 
that it was absolutely necessary for employers to do their 
utmost to resist the movement to place the management 
of industrial concerns in the hands of the workers. He also 
emphasised the importance of wage reductions in restoring 
industrial stability. 
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The Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak Manufacturers 
(Ustredni Svaz ceskoslovenskyes prumysiniku) held its third 
general meeting at Prague on 8 May. A long resolution 
on industry and social policy was unanimously passed, declaring 
that for the reconstruction of a sound economic system it 
was essential that employers be left absolutely free to control 
their staff and business whether on the commercial or 
industrial side. 













The reduction of costs of production, which are the measure of our 
power of competition on the markets of the world, is the determining factor 
in the future development of industry. It is therefore essential that the 
workers’ wage and output be in direct relation, ive. that their output 
increase to the level of their present high wage. 
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The Federation also demanded the institution}of a uniform 
and impartial system of social insurance administered by 
the state alone. 


At the annual congress of the Federation of German 
Employers’ Associations (Vereinigung der deutschen Arbeits- 
geberverbande), held in Berlin in March 1921, the reports 
submitted indicate a large increase in the membership of the 
Federation during the years 1919 and 1920. The number 
of associations directly affiliated increased in 1919 from 132 
to 200, while in 1920 the number of constituent associations 
not directly affiliated increased from 575 to 1,591. This 
represents a twofold increase, in the number of firms and in the 
number of workers in establishments members vf this feder- 
ation of employers. The Federation calls attention to the 
fact that its members negotiated about 18,000 collective 
agreements, and in that connection it reiterates its former 
declarations in favour of joint industrial associations ( Arbetts- 
gemeinschaften). Attention is called, however, to the opposi- 
tion shown by a considerable number of employers to such 
associations. 

The report of the Federation notes that the system 
of insurance against strikes maintained by the Federation 
went bankrupt in 1920. In the spring of 1921, however, 
a new organisation for a similar purpose was set up. The 
loss from strikes appears to have been particularly heavy 
in 1919, during which year, for example, 910,000 marks were 
paid to policy holders by the German Association for the 
Protection of Industry (Deutscher Industrieschutzverband), 
as compared with an only slightly larger sum, or 1,157,000 
marks, during the whole of the previous thirteen years. 


British associations of employers and chambers of commerce 
have concerned themselves reéently more particularly with 
questions of economy in government administration and po- 
licy, the effect of the: 8-hour day in industry, and the 
provision of means for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 


The annual meeting of the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, held in London on 16 and 17 July, was addressed 
by Mr. A. J. Hobson, its president, who dealt particularly 
with the world-wide stagnation of industry and the need for 
government economy. A resolution was carried protesting 
against municipal extravagance and demanding the refusal 
of additional rating powers to municipal and other authorities. 
Another resolution stated that low prices and intensive 
production are the two most important factors by which 
trade will be revived, that the nation can best discharge 
its internal debts by its exports, and that to assist in the 
attainment of these ends there must be drastic reductions in 
government expenditure. The unemployment insurance 
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scheme came in for criticism. It was recommended that bodies 
providing relief work should not be required to pay the full 
trade union rate of wages. The trades boards were criticised 
for making distinctions in wage rates according to the age 
of the workers. 


The Executive Committee of the Imperial Commercial 
Association on 25 April forwarded to members of the 
Government a resolution calling for compulsory arbitration 
in industrial disputes. This action was followed on 20 July 
by calling upon the Government to set up a Royal Commission 
for the purpose of investigating the causes and origin of 
industrial disputes and the wisest and sanest method of settling 
them without recourse to long and bitter fights. The first 
resolution, urging compulsory arbitration, stated that “ it 
is not the proper function of the government to act as 
intermediary in disputes arising between employers and 
employed. They should. be dealt with by lawful tribunals 
set up for that purpose”’. In the resolution of 20 July it 
was stated that 


this Committee is well aware that no machinery can be devised by which 
strikes or lock-outs can be entirely prevented, nor would it be wise to attempt 
to deprive industrial parties of weapons which may be essential in an 
extremity, but that there should be some means devised by which industrial 
disputes can be impartially and justly handled at their inception is the 
opinion of the members of this Committee. For this reason, therefore, 
it is suggested that the moment is most opportune for approaching this 
question, since it would appear that the light of recent experience has shown 
quite clearly that there is a general desire, shared alike by both employers 
and employed, for some less barbarous method of settlement than that 
which was forced upon an unwilling nation in the recent disputes. 


The president of the National Union of Manufacturers, 
speaking before the annual meeting of that association on 
21 July, said that the 48-hour week had been hastily adopted 
at the Peace Conference without proper consideration. It 
involved a real and definite reduction in output, and had 
enormously increased the cost of production of manufactured 
articles. He stated that an additional two and a half hours’ 
work per week would reduce the cost of goods by 5 per cent., 
and that the Union was going to oppose vigorously the adoption 
of the 48-hour week in industry in Great Britain. He continued 
that employers wanted complete freedom to bargain with their 
men on terms of peace and good will and to make arrangements 
in every industry suitable to that industry. 

The Association of British Chambers of Commerce, at its 
annual meeting already referred to, passed a resolution 
supporting the scheme of the Ministry of Labour for 
business training of ex-Service men, while expressing the 
opinion that this work was being hindered by the conditions 
imposed that the training firm should guarantee the payment 
of a uniform rate at the end of the training. 
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The General Federation of Italian Industry ((Con- 
tedervazione generale dell’industria italiana), replied, in a 
communication to the press on 18 August, to the criticisms from 
the workers, to which the abrogation of a certain number of 
collective agreements as a step towards wage reductions has 
given rise. The Federation states : 

















The fact that it was possible to conclude agreements shows that the 
employers’ organisations have no desire to take advantage of the present 
situation in order to deprive the working classes of the reforms laid down 
in the agreements now in force, which have a real moral value. The only 
object of the employers is to reduce the cost of all factors in production 
and to adjust wages to the new state of affairs, so that industry may be 
able to tide over the crisis in the national interest. The Federation wishes 
to emphasise the point that the agreements which have been concluded 
merely put into practice the instructions given by the Federation to 
its affiliated associations long before any agitation had been organised by 
the workers’ unions. 





















The Federation is divided into two sections, one dealing 
with the economic interests of its members, the other with 
industrial relations and social legislation. The latter section 
is made up of the national organisations in each industry 
(federazioni nazionali @industria), and, where national organ- 
isations do not exist,of the district federations, unions, or 
associations of industry (federazioni, unioni, associaziont 
regionali industriali), composed of establishments or groups 
of establishments (consorzii regionali d industria) carrying 
on the same industry in any one district. 


















In Japan the Osaka Industrial Association (Osaka Kogyo 
Kai), the largest federation of employers in that city, following 
a series of strikes, at a meeting held on 29 June urged 
upon the Government the enactment of the Labour Union 
Law and the Social Insurance Law, and the introduction of 
effective measures for the relief of unemployment. At the 
same meeting the Association appointed a committee to 
report on the advisability of the establishment of factory 
committees, to formulate recommendations on the questions 
of engagement and discharge of workers, and to consider 
what measures should be taken by the state and muni- 
cipalities for the prevention of unemployment. 
















No information has yet been received concerning action 
by employers’ associations in Poland, in so far as it affects 
industrial relations. It may be of interest to know, however, 
that for the purpose of discussing in common general questions 
concerning the economic life of the country, including labour 
problems, a permanent conference of national industrial 
organisations has been instituted, composed of representatives 
from the Polish Central Association of Industries, Mines, 
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Commerce, and Finance (Centralny Zwiazck Polskicgo Przemystu 
Gornictwa, Handlu i Finansow), the Committee of the Central 
Agricultural Organisations (Naczelny Wydziet Centralnych 
Organizaiji Rolniczych), the Supreme Council of Organisations 
of Agriculturists (Naczelna Reda Centralnych Organizaiji 
Zicmianskich), and the Agricultural Co-operative Association 
(Zwiezck Spotdzielni Ralniczych). 


Two types of employers’ organisations exist, those organ- 
ised on a geographical basis including all branches of industry 
within a given industrial district, and those uniting all manu- 
facturers in a particular industry throughout the whole country. 
Industrial, mining, commercial, and financial organisations are 
affiliated to the Central Polish Organisation of Industries, 
Mines, Commerce, and Finance. In 1919, when it was founded, 
this organisation included 39 affiliated bodies. 


At the annual convention of the South African Federated 
Chambers of Industries, on 25 July and the following days, 
a general resolution was passed requesting the Government 
to reintroduce its minimum wage Bill at the next session of 
Parliament. It was at first sought to make the resolution 
specific, demanding that minimum rates of wages should be 
fixed on equitable bases in the principal industries through 
a national organisation for each industry, that the various 
industrial centres should be classified according to the pre- 
vailing cost of living, and that the actual wages paid in each 
centre should be determined accordingly. 


The president of the association, Mr. T.J.A. White, review- 
ed the industrial situation in his opening address, which 
dealt principally with the question of the reduction of 
wages. He remarked that unfortunately a number of false 
views were current regarding the subject. It was a common 
remark that manufacturers were taking advantage of the state 
of depression and unemployment to force wage reductions. 
Such a comment was very ill-advised, both because it was 
calculated to cause bad feeling, and because it indicated 
want of understanding of the actual requirements of the 
situation. The fact was that depression and unemployment 
existed because the industrial situation was out of balance, 
and there was no remedy except such re-adjustment of wages 
and prices as would restore the balance, and enable the various 
industries to exchange products on a fair basis. It was of no 
advantage to the workers of any industry to have costs 
maintained upon a level which prevented the sale of their 
products. The remuneration of workers in the various 
branches of industry —which meant their purchasing power — 
must be brought into equilibrium. Whether it would take a 
long time or a short time depended upon the rapidity with 
which the public realised the situation. 
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The third Congress of Spanish Employers, held at Vigo 
from 20 to 27 June, dealt extensively with problems affecting 
labour. It recommended that the Government should enact 
legislation for the compulsory organisation of trade associations 
in every district and in all industries, and urged that the 
Institute for Social Reform (Instituto de Reformas Sociales) 
be replaced by a “ Labour Parliament ”’, free from outside 
intervention, and having no other object than the solution 
of industrial problems. Regarding labour legislation, the 
congress recommended statutory regulation of collective 
bargaining, and the enforcement on the respective organisations 
of employers and trade unions of responsibility for the acts 
of their members. A governmental body should be created 
for the settlement of all labour disputes which might arise. 
The congress was against making the 8-hour day compulsory, 
but favoured the recognition by the employers of a minimum 
wage sufficient to guarantee the worker a minimum standard 
of living. At the same time it urged the maintenance of 
piece-work in various branches of industry. 

The congress declared in favour of the introduction of a 
system of health and accident insurance, and the establishment 
of funds for the purpose of granting workers, in addition to the 
regular wage paid, a daily allowance for every dependent child 
under 13 years of age. The congress voted for the reduction 
of the unemployment benefit to 50 per cent. of the average 
wage, and for placing a limit of 90 days per annum upon the 
period for which benefits are payable. The Government 
was asked do everything in its power to have agricultural 
questions removed from the agenda of the . International 
Labour Conference to be held in Geneva from 25 October 


onwards. 


In the report of the Executive Committee of the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation (Svenska Arbetsgifvareféreningen) for 
1920 it is stated that the introduction of the Eight Hour Day 
Act has been the cause of most of the disputes between employers 
and workers during the year. The number of disputes dealt 
with by the employers’ federation has steadily increased since 
1915, and was higher in 1920 than in any previous year. 
During 1920 the Federation paid 1,349,844 kronor in 
compensation to its members for strikes and lock-outs. This 
is the largest amount that the Federation has ever been called 
upon to pay on this account. 


The Central Federation of Swiss Employers’ Associations 
(Union centrale des associations patronales suisses), which 
comprises some twenty-nine associations, deals at some length 
in its annual report for 1920, recently issued, with the question 
of hours of work, and expresses the opinion that the limitation 
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of the working day to eight hours by statute is premature as 
far as Switzerland is concerned. 


We are confirmed in this view by the fact that the economic crisis has 
demonstrated how disadvant usly Switzerland is placed in having to 
compete with industries in other countries working at lower costs, and 
favoured by the rate of exchange. 


The Federation holds that the first step in lessening the 
cost of production is to improve technical processes, and to 
secure more efficient management and organisation of business, 
but in the event of these means not being sufficient “it will 
be necessary to reduce wages and to lengthen hours of work’’. 


In the United States the outstanding topic of discussion 
among employers’ associations is the problem of the open 
shop, involving the whole question of the relations between 
employers and organised workers. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York issued a report on 9 March 1921 urging employers to 
utilise their present position of advantage arising from the 
general depression and unemployment to lay the foundation 
of permanent industrial stability. The report. is of a 
conciliatory character. 


The Committee deplores the disposition on the part of some employers 
who are using the term ‘open shop’ to work towards a condition of the closed 
non-union shop by discriminating against union men. It likewise regrets 
that the operation of the closed union shop frequently results in restriction 
of output and limitation of available labour supply. 


Mr. E. H. Gary, the chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Union States Stee] Corporation, made the question of the 
open shop a feature of his address to the share holders’ 
annual meeting on 17 April. He believed that the organisation 
of the steel industry now being attempted by the American 
Federation of Labor would be the beginning of industrial 
decay. The shareholders supported this view and adopted 
a resolution stating that they were prepared 


to accept regardless of the sacrifices necessary thereto whatever losses 
may be sustained in maintaining the right of each American citizen to enter 
into his individual contract, should such be his desire, without hindrance 
from any other human being. 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, held in New York on 16 May and following 
days, announced that the open shop movement was meeting 
with “gratifying response” throughout the country and that 
active open shop associations now existed in 250 American 
cities. 

A circular issued by the Employing Printers of America 
in July gives the interpretation which that Association places 
upon the open shop: 
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The essence of the American plan is American freedom. The 
distinguishing characteristic common to all independent American shops 
is the method of employment which safeguards the rights of both employer 
and employee and shields both from labour union interference. Employment 
is by free and open individual contract. Each employee exercises his 
personal right of private contract, selling his service upon terms which his 
own intelligence approves. To protect him and his employer from the 
plots of agitators and the predatory aggressions of parasitical outside 
interests, the employment contract contains a clause similar to the following : 
‘In accepting employment with this company it is mutually understood and 
agreed that you will not join any labour organisation ’. 

This clause is a real protection, because anyone who attempts to, or does, 
influence or persuade a man employed under such a contract to join a labour 
union commits an unlawful act in becoming a party to the violation of the 
contract and is liable for damages. 


Equally important with the problem of the open shop 
movement has been that of unemployment. The Committee 
of the New York Merchants’ Association referred to took the 
view that the problem of unemployment should be dealt 
with and solved by the employers and employees themselves ; 
failure of such solution by the parties themselves might 
eventuate in state action, which would be “highly undesirable 
in the interests of both and unsound in the public interest’. 


The committee is confident that if the restraints upon production which 
result from the fear of unemployment—the fear of ‘using up the job’—were 
removed in times of high labour demand by adequate provision against 
unemployment, the cost of such prevention would in most cases be offset 
by the resulting increased production and other advantages to be gained. 


The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, in a widely 
published circular, consider that unemployment will solve 
itself as soon as the necessary adjustments have been made 
in wages. These adjustments will lead to price declines, so 
that the lower wages will have the same purchasing power 
as the higher wages had formerly and stability in employment 
will be secured. 


The National Association of Manufacturers at its meeting 
referred to passed resolutions favouring the policy of selected 
immigration with power of enforcement in the hands of a 
commission composed of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labour. It pointed out the necessity of 
determining the admissibility of emigrants at the port of 
embarkation. 

On the question of employee representation the Committee 
on Industrial Relations of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York thought that much might be achieved through works 
councils and similar bodies which provide “a channel of 
expression and responsible consideration of all matters in 
any plant which affect the employees in their relations with 
their employers’. At the same time the application of this 
principle, it was stated, can be made without prejudice to 
successful working agreements with labour unions. The 
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Committee on Industrial Betterment, Health, and Safety 
of the National Association of Manufacturers also stated that 
industrial representation would become the most approved 
method of dealing with labour. It further declared that the 
business men of the country would have to undertake 
something more than a “defensive fight”? against the labour 
leaders who were openly disclosing their determination to 
“rule the indvstry of chis country” and hoped “to govern it 
politically”. 

The Central Council of the General Confederation of 
French Production (Confédération générale de la Production 
francaise), at its meeting in April 1921, received a report 
from Mr. Robert Pinot, one of the employers’ representatives 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, on the discussions of that body at its April meeting 
at Geneva. The Council also considered the Bill introduced 
by the Government on 9 March 1920 concerning conciliation 
and arbitration in collective labour disputes, the question of 
allowances for large families, and compensation funds. The 
latter are the subject of a Bill dated 24 February 1920, 
introduced by Deputy Bokanowski, withthe object of making 
the institution of sueh funds compulsory. The Council then 
dealt with various amendments which might be desirable in 
existing industrial accident legislation. 

The Assembly of Chairmen of Chambers of Commerce 
met at Paris on 24 May 1921, and discussed, among other 


questions, the 8-hour day in the merchant marine; it passed 
a resolution in favour of the suspension of the Eight Hour 
Day Act in this occupation. It called for the rapid passage 
through Parliament of the Bill regulating the national 
railway systems, and asked that the consultation of chambers 
of commerce should be made compulsory in the appointment 
of counsellors for foreign trade. 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


N the following tables the principal index numbers of 
wholesale prices in various countries have been brought 
together. Table I gives the figures as originally 

published, while in table II the same index numbers have been 
reduced to a common base : 1913100. The figures are not, 
however, absolutely comparable, as the methods eccording to 
which they are calculated and the scope and accuracy of the data 
on which they are based vary very greatly from one country 
to another. Besides the lack of comparability arising from 
differences in the number and nature of the articles taken into 
account, in the importance of the markets from which 
prices are collected, and in the kind of average (simple average, 
weighted average, or geometrical average), a special difficulty 
arises from the fact that the process of reducing the figures 
to a common base renders them not truly comparable. If 
the index numbers are weighted averages of actual prices 
they can readily be transferred to any desired base. If, 
however, the index numbers are calculated by averaging the 
relative prices of individual commodities, the index numbers 
transferred to a new base (in this case 1913) are only approx- 
imations. If, in fact, the general index numbers are merely 
divided by the general index for the year chosen as the new 
base, the results are not the same as those obtained by cal- 
culating for each commodity the relative price for the new 
base and afterwards taking the weighted average of these 
relative prices in order to get the new index number. Thus 
in the case of certain countries, such as Canada, France, and 
Italy, which employ this method, the index numbers of 
table Il are only approximate. 

Tables I and II given below correspond to those published 
under the same heading in previous numbers of the IJnter- 
national Labour Review. Some slight modifications have, 
however, been made in addition to those in the last number 
of the Review (1). In particular, wholesale index numbers 
for Cairo (Egypt) have been added, as calculated by the 
Cairo Statistical Department. In table II the index numbers 
for some countries have hitherto been given to the first 
decimal place, but they are now given to the nearest whole 
number. 








(1) International Labour Review, Vol. IV. No. 1, Oct. 1921, p. 120. 
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Considerable caution is necessary in making international 
comparisons between wholesale index numbers in view of the 
very varied nature of the data on which they are based. A 
certain number of interesting deductions can, however, be 
made from an examination of the figures. 

In the last number of the Review attention was called to . 
a fairly general rise in wholesale index numbers,or at least 
a very distinct slackening in their rate of fall. The new data 
available show that this movement seems still to be in pro- 
gress. This is shown in the table below. It gives the monthly 
variations of the index numbers on the preceding month 
expressed in “points” (all the index numbers are reduced to 
the base 1913=100) for the fourteen countries for which 
recent data have been received. 
















TABLE II 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 










































1921 
Countries 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June { July | Aug. 
| 
Australia —16|—6/;/—5|;—4]/— 3/- 
Canada —§&|/—4/!/—7/—4]/— 3] — 
Denmark —10 | —13 | —3/}—1/+ 3| —30 
France —l16 | —13 | —18 | —4/+ 7/ — 
Germany: Official —38 | —l1l | —17 | +57 |+ 60 | —484 
Frankfurter Zeitung — 9} +18 | —4l | +76 |+260/ +54 
India +11 O;j+1;);/—6i+ 5/;— 
Italy —l0 | —20 | —37 | —38 — |— 
Japan —4;/—1l/i;+1/+2/+ 4|— 
Netherlands —9j;j;—12'!—3/;+1/— 6/|— 
Norway —7/—15| +3 0/+ 6|—3 
Sweden —13 | — 8; —11l 0i— 7}; —13 
Switzerland at eis si— 6 eee 
United Kingdom: 
Official —15|}—6/|/—4|—3/— 4/—4 
Economist — 3 —-Oi— 3 —4/— l/j+1 
Statist —7\|—9,—9!—8s8/i+ 3/;—83 
United States: 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics —65|—8/{—3/—8 0;/+4 
Federal Reserve Board pa A a ee + 2 --- 
Dun’s Review — 6 mid at, — § |+ < e 


























A fairly distinct rise is shown in five countries out 
of fourteen: France, Germany (two index numbers), Japan, 
Switzerland, and the United States (three index numbers). 
The index numbers for Australia, Canada, Italy, and Sweden 
are still falling, and the same is very nearly true of the 
Netherlands, where the rise in the index number during 
June was almost imperceptible. In the United Kingdom 
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the fluctuations, of the? three index numbers given are not 
altogether consistent. In Norway the index number had 
risen in May and July, and fell again in August. In India 
the index number has alternately risen and fallen. 

The direction of this movement stands out more clearly 
if the behaviour of the index numbers for separate groups is 
examined. Unfortunately, direct comparison from group to 
group is not easy, for there is not much correspondence 
between the classification of commodities in the different 
countries. The correspondence is, however, sufficiently close 
to indicate that the rise is quite general in food index numbers 
in those countries for which the necessary data are available. 
In general, it became perceptible in July and August, in some 
cases aS far back as June, and even in May. Textiles also 
show a rise in a certain number of countries, but this is less 
general. Other raw materials are falling everywhere. 

The conclusion may, therefore, be drawn that the slight 
rise in wholesale index numbers which is at present evident 
is mainly due to the general increase in the price of agricultural 
products (foodstuffs and textiles). Mining and industrial 
products in general are still falling. 
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Fluctuations in Retail Prices and in the Cost 
of Living 


in the International Labour Review, a résumé is given 
of the most important information which it has 
been possible to collect on this subject. Table I on p. 88 
gives index numbers of the retail prices of food in various 
countries arranged in alphabetical order. Table II on p. 89 
gives cost of living index numbers, which generally include 
food, clothing, heating, lighting, rent, and miscellaneous 
items. We have shown by means of capital letters (A, B, C, 
etc.) at the head of each column which of these groups were 
included in the enquiry in each country. The tables are 
similar to those appearing in previous numbers of the Review, 
but have been completed and brought up to date. In particu- 
lar, two new series have been added to table I:- those for 
Poland (Warsaw) and Czecho-Slovakia (about 30 towns), 
both from official sources and including heating and lighting 
in addition to food. Calwer’s number has been removed, 
having lost its interest since the publication of the official 
index numbers of the Statistisches Reichsamt. As before, in 
order to facilitate reading and comparison, the index numbers 
in both tables have been reduced to a common base: July 
1914=100. 

Most of the index numbers in the two tables are taken 
from official sources, the Swiss figures only (co-operative 
societies) being non-official. A complete list of sources for 
all countries is given at the end of the article. Following 
the arrangement adopted in previous articles the absolute 
maxima of each series have been marked in heavy type. 
If, therefore, the maximum month is not included in the 
series, no heavy type figures will appear. 

Cost of living index numbers are generally based on 
averages which give the different quantities of each article 
consumed in a given period by what is called a normal working- 
class family. This normal family consists, as a rule, of four 
or five persons, the father, mother, and two or three children, 
whose supposed age varies in different countries. The 
quantities allowed for in the typical budget are fixed according 
to observations made on a certain number of working-class 
families, or else according to theoretical calculations based, 
as regards foodstuffs in particular, on the number of calories 
which are necessary to support life. The prices recorded at 
various periods are then weighted according to these different 
quantities, on the assumption that the typical amounts 


T this article, as in those which have already appeared 
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consumed by the normal family have not changed since the 
beginning of the war. The total expenditure thus obtained 
is then converted into an index number. 

It is clear that these figures do not measure exactly the cost 
of living. In the first place, they cannot include the whole 
expenditure of a family, and in the second place, the family 
budgets on which they are based have been considerably 
modified in the course of the war, owing both to government 
restrictions and to changes in the cost of living itself. Index 
numbers calculated in accordance with post-war conditions 
of living show that calculations based on normal pre- war budgets 
give figures in general higher than that of the actual cost of 
living. 

In the notes on different countries which follow, we have 
wherever possible given the cost of living index numbers for 
groups of commodities for the most recent half-year, and, in 
addition, for purposes of comparison, for that month in the 
previous year which corresponds to the last month in this 
year for which figures are available. A certain number of 
countries limit their investigations on the cost of living to 
food prices; we give their results too, as they give an 
approximate idea of the situation. But it is necessary to 
insist on the very unequal value and significance of general 
cost of living index numbers and of index numbers of food 
prices. only. 
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Great caution is necessary in comparing the index numbers 
for different countries. The methods on which they are 


TABLE III 
MOVEMENT OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


(Base : July 1914 = 100) 
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Max- Increase or decrease on the preceding 
ima month expressed in “ points ” 





—— 


Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug 





Belgium 517 | —48 | —18 | —13 | +12 | 
Canada 228 | — 6 7|—15 | — 2)! 
France (Paris) | 496 | —24 | —30/ —11 5 +11 
Germany (Statistisches | 

Reichsamt) | 1272 | — 3 —19 
India (Bombay) ; —|— 1] +9 
Italy (Rome) 432 | +10 —ll 
Italy (Milan) | 598 | +18 0 | 
New Zealand | 179|— 6 —1) 
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Norway 342 | — 9 — 8 
Switzerland (1) | 248 | — 3 — 3 
United Kingdom (*) ; 291 | —ll —14 | 
United States | 215 | — 1 —7| 


l++1 11] 
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(1) The changes shown relate to the first of the following month. 
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calculated, the number and importance of the markets under 
observation, the number and nature of articles taken into 
account, and the base period, all vary from one country to 
another. The results, therefore, are not strictly comparable. 
Comparison between the index numbers of the separate 
groups of commodities is, however, more possible. 

With regard to fluctuations in feod prices, which naturally 
form the most important part in working-class budgets (40 to 
60 per cent.of the whole),it was noted in the last number of the 
Review that in most countries the fall in prices seemed to 
be rather slower in May and June, and that they had even 
risen slightly in a few cases. The latest data available seem 
to show that this phenomenon is assuming clearly marked 
features. 

Of the index numbers of 11 countries for which the monthly 
figures up to July 1921 are available, only two (those for 
Italy and New Zealand) are still falling. The others have 
been rising slightly during the summer. According to the last 
available data thi* rise is still going on in several countries, 
but seems already to be disappearing in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. This temporary rise has, broadly 
speaking, been caused by the rise in the prices of a limited 
number of foodstuffs which are nearly the same in the 
different countries: potatoes in particular, eggs, milk, dairy 
produce, vegetables, cereals, and in some cases sugar. It appears, 
therefore, that we are here dealing with seasonal variations 
in prices rather than with a new general rise in the cost of 
living; the more so as the increase is found in countries 
belonging to three different continents, whose industrial and 
agricultural development is of the most varied nature. 

In the remaining groups of commodities the same move- 
ment as before is going on: a nearly universal fall in clothing, 
fuel, and lighting; a tendency to rise, definitely but slowly, in 
rent. A special exception must always be made of Germany, and 
more especially of Austria and Poland, in which the continual 
fall in the rate of exchange is still sending up prices. 






































AUSTRIA 


The index numbers published by the Statistische Zentral- 
kommission of Vienna give the minimum cost of subsistence 
for four weeks for a working-class family of four persons in 
that city. The food budget is fixed each month in accordance 
with market conditions, and so as to guarantee a certain 
minimum of calories. The process is, therefore, very similar 
to that of Kuezynski for Berlin. Some modifications have, 
however, been made in the method of calculation, so that 
the figures given below are not quite the same as_ those 
previously published (1). In fact, the food budget fixed for 


(1) International Labour Review, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921, 
p. 120. 
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June 1921, which differs from that of March, has been chosen 
as the 1914 base, and the prices of the three dates considered 
(July 1914, March hand June 1921) have been applied to it in 
turn. Further, official prices for rationed articles have, 
generally speaking, been taken into account, whereas in the 
earlier calculations, the only prices used were those of the 
illicit traders. 


TABLE IV 
(Base : July 1914 = 100) 





Index numbers Cost in Kr. 





March 1921 | June 1921 June 1921 





DO 4S BREE Bree > pes 


Food 
Clothing 
Heating and | 
Rent 
Miscellaneous 


ighting 


Total 


7,800 
15,400 
5,010 
200 
5,310 


9,700 
18,500 
5,300 
380 
6,700 


7,352.66 
6,697.75 
924.00 


891.00 





8,100 


9,809 


15,940.41 
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It therefore appears that, in all the groups of commodities, 
prices are still rising with extraordinary rapidity. This 
is evidently mainly due to the very heavy fall in the Austrian 
exchange. A working-class family, which before the war 
spent 162.38 kronen in four weeks, must now spend 15,940.41. 
The greatest increase has been in clothing, the price of which 
is 185 above what it was before the war. Similar 
calculations have been made in various Austrian towns, but 
for foodstuffs only, and taking as base the index numbers for 
January 1921. The results are as follows : 


TABLE V 
(Base : January 1921 = 100) 





1921 





Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 





Vienna 100 114 123 119 
St. Palten 100 104 109 114 
Wiener Neustadt 100 97 106 109 
Linz 100 113 134 127 
Steyr 100 105 117 118 
Salzburg 100 100 100 118 
Graz 100 115 114 122 
Leoben 111 127 132 
Klagenfurt 118 117 123 
Innsbruck 100 112 110 lli 
Bregenz 100 lil 114 111 
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The rise in prices seems, therefore, to be rather more 
strongly marked in other towns than in the capital. Very 
close comparisons are not, however, to be made between one 
town and another, as the methods used in constructing the 
index numbers do not allow of such a process. 

We also give in table I index numbers for Vienna based on 
the consumption of twelve foodstuffs by a working-class 
family of four persons in 1914. The inerease shown by these 
is even higher than that shown by the index numbers in table 
IV based on the pre-war budget. 













CANADA 







The cost of living index number published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour was almost stationary on 1 July, as it was in 
the preceding month. This is due to the fact that the fall 
in the prices of most foodstuffs has been considerably slower 
during recent months; there has even been a slight rise in 
some articles. Rents are still rising slowly. 










TABLE VI 
(Base : July 1914=100) 









1920 | 1921 












15 July| 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May | 1 June | 1 July | 1 Aug. 
Os citienitsthmmenad 












































Food 227 | 178| 172 165 | 150} 148] 154 
Heating and lighting 193 | 211; 208; 202; 199; 196; 193 
Rent 132 | 137] 138| 139| 140! 141] 142 

Total | 190 | 168 | 165 | 161 | 153 | 152 | 155 









CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 






The Statistical Office of the Czecho-Slovak Republic has 
published index numbers covering 21 foodstuffs together with 
fuel and lighting. They are based on the reports of the ‘ 
municipal authorities of about 30 towns of more than 20,000° 
inhabitants. The index numbers of the separate articles 
are weighted according to the population of the town. The 
general index number, however, which is the average of those 
for the separate articles, is not weighted, so that no allowance 
is made for the relative importance of these articles in the 
total consumption. These index numbers, which are given 
in table I, show a very great increase in prices, which is ' 
closely related to the increase recorded in Germany. Other 4 
index numbers have also been calculated for cloths and 7 
for boots and shoes from the material provided by the Czecho- 
Slovak Statistical Office, but they are based on less reliable 
data than those for foodstuffs. 
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DENMARK 


There has been a perceptible fall in the Danish cost of 
living index numbers during the first half of 1921. These 
index numbers are published at six-monthly intervals only. 
Broadly speaking, prices reached their maximum at the end of 
1920, at which period the generalindex number was at a level of 
164 per cent. above its pre-war value. Clothing, however, 
began to fall rather sooner, in the second half of 1920. It 
should also be noted that rents too have been falling since 
the second half of 1920, whereas in most other countries 
they are still rising. Taxes and miscellaneous expenses are 
still increasing. The movement of prices is indicated by the 
following table. 

TABLE VII 


(Base : July 1914=100) 


1920 








July 





Food 253 
Clothing 355 
Heating and lighting 563 
Rent 153 
Taxes and subscriptions 227 
Miscellaneous 230 





Total 262 

















FRANCE 


The cost of living index numbers for Paris published by 
the Regional Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of Living 
show a further fall during the second quarter of 1921. The 
reduction is especially marked in the ‘‘miscellaneous” group. 
Rents, however, which have remained at their pre-war level 
up to the first quarter of 1921, have now risen by 10 per cent. 


TABLE VIII 
(Base : Ist quarter of 1914=100) 


1920 1921 








2nd | 3rd 4th Ist | 2nd 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 





Food 344 358 | 389 | 350 323 
Clothing 485 518 | 445 398 353 
Heating and lighting 296 349 | 349 319 308 
Rent 100 100 | 100 100 110 
Miscellaneous | 444 5106 | 510 510 400 

















341 363 | 370 338 =| 307 


| 
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It should, however, be noted that these figures date from 
the second quarter of 1921, and that during August there 
has been a slight increase in the food index numbers for 
Paris, which are given in table I. 


GERMANY 


The cost of living index numbers published by the Statist- 
isches Reichsamt show a new rise in July, which sends them 
up to a level beyond any previously reached. This increase 
is due to a nearly general rise in all foodstuffs, especially 
in new potatoes, vegetables, and fats (see tables I and II). 
The prices of fuel and lighting have also risen. Calwer’s two 
index numbers (full ration and reduced ration) also show 
a rise in July 1921. 

Kucezynski’s calculations on the minimum cost of subsist- 
ence for a working-class family of four persons in Berlin 
indicate a very similar movement, which has continued up to 
August. Further, these figures show a perceptible rise ‘in 
clothing prices, which do not enter into the index number 
of the Statistisches Reichsamt. It should, however, be said 
that Kuczynski’s figures, so far as they refer to clothing, are 
based on two articles only, a man’s suit and a pair of boots. 

As in the last number of the Review, index numbers properly 
so called have been calculated, taking as basis Kuezynski’s 
data, and for a base period August 1913 to July 1914=100. For 
the last month, however, the expenditure in marks as published 
by Kuezynski is given. It thus appears that a working-class 
family of four persons which spent 28.80 marks a week before 
the war must now spend 339, and even so, will not obtain 
as full a dietary as before. 


TABLE 1X 
(Base: August 1913-July 1914 = 100) 





Index numbers 





1920 | 1921 





July | Mar. | Apr. | May June July Aug. Aug. 


| | 
Food 1337 | 1316 | 1235 | 1245 | 1449 | 1540 | 
Clothing 1316 | 1077 | 1077 | 1077 | 1077 | 1077 | 
Heating and |» 

lighting | 1158 | 1211 | 1211 | 1316 | 1816 | 1316 | 1318 | 25 
Rent 164 | 164| 164 | 164| 164| 182) 182/ 10 
Miscellaneous 1339 | 1287 | 1130 | 1148 | 1252 | 1304 | 1357 | 78 





1592 | 156 
1197 | 63 




















Total | 1069 | 1035 | 976 | 990 | 1080 1125 | 1177 | 339 
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INDIA 


The cost of living index numbers for a working-class 
family in Bombay, as calculated by the Bombay Labour 
Office, have again been rising during July. The whole of 
this rise is due to the increase in the price of rice and leguminous 
foods. The effect of the recent rains on the price of foodstuffs 
has, therefore, not yet been felt. A quite unexpected fall 
in refined sugar and beef should, however, be noted, but it 
was not enough to prevent the food index number from rising 
by five points during the last month. During July the prices 
of clothing and heating and lighting, which had been tending 
to rise for the previous three months, have been, if not 
falling, at any rate practically stationary. 


TABLE X 
(Base : July 1914=100) 


1921 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 











Food 156 | 154; 154; 162| 169; 174 
Clothing 251 | 239 | 253) 260| 263 263 
Heating and 

lighting 188 | 176| 177 | 178| 177] 176 
Rent 165 | 165 | 165| 165 | 165 | 165 




















Total | ad 160 | 160| 167!| 173| 177 





ITALY 


The Municipal Labour Offices of the different Italian towns 
publish cost of living index numbers in accordance with the 
decisions of the Statistical Congress held at Milan in July 1920. 
Their investigation covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, and miscellaneous articles. The index numbers for some 
of the principal towns are given below. 


TABLE XI 
(Base : July 1920=100) 





1920 | 1921 





July | Feb. : Apr. | May | June | July 





Rome 100 124 — 130 125 122 119 
Turin 100 119 122 118 112 105 
Milan 100 126 131 132 118 115 
Florence 100 121 130 129 119 114 
Genoa 100 119 120 118 113 118 
Venice 100 117 118 117 108 103 
Cremona 100 130 1338 133 128 108 
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From these data it seems that the fall was already beginning 
to be felt in Italy as far back as the second quarter of 1921. 
The Rome Municipal Labour Office also publishes index numbers 
for the city, based on a pre-war budget. These are given 
in tables I and II. The detail are given below. 













TABLE XII 
(Base: Ist quarter 1914=100) 
























<3 heft ioe ~ ott icestiaenctee 
| July Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July 
| 

Food | 318 | 376 386 432 421 | 409 402 
Clothing | 466 | 576 | 576 | 576 | 495 | 495 | 495 
Heating | 212 | 306 306 282 282 | 282 282 
Lighting | 112 225 225 187 177 | 174 261 
Rent | 100 143 143 143 143 157 157 ° 
Miscellaneous 592 | 683 | 669 | 669) 669) 669) 656 



































Total | 313 c 379 | 389| 411] 396| 390] 387 









In Rome the fall was general during the second quarter of 
1921; for clothing it has been going on since the end of 1920. 
Rents, however, are still rising. 







NETHERLANDS 


The Amsterdam Statistical Office regularly publishes the 
results of a detailed investigation on the cost of living for 
working-class families in Amsterdam. The calculations are 
based on post-war consumption, and give the amount in 
florins which a household unit would have spent on the different 
dates considered if they had bought the same articles as in 
March 1920. From these data index numbers have been 
calculated by classifying the expenditure in the usual groups, 
and taking as base March 1920. The results are as follows. 

















TABLE XIII 
(Base: March 1920= 100) 









1921 





1920 





| 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 








| | 


















Food 100 103) #111 111 105 | 106 
Clothing | 100 | 104 | 104 87 75 68 
Rent + 100; 101 | 102) 106 107 | 118 
Heating and lighting | 100; 96; 102) 106 103 92 
Miscellaneous 100 | 100 | 101) 101 99 97 








Total 








100 | 102 | 107| 104| 98] 97 
| } | 
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It appears that the index numbers in most groups reached 
their maximum during the second half of 1920, after which 
period they began to fall. The rise of one point in the food 
index number in June 1921 is mainly due to the bad harvest 
of potatoes and their consequent great increase in price. 
The rent group is the only one which still continues to rise. 

If one wishes to estimate the increase in the present 
cost of living compared with its cost before the war other 
figures must be taken, which are also published by the 
Amsterdam Statistical Office. The method by which these 
calculations are made has been carried to a remarkable degree 
of perfection. They are based on the quarterly observation 
of the actual consumption of a certain number of working- 
class families. This method will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. For the moment it is sufficient to say that the results 
show a general increase in the cost of living of 114 per cent. 
in March 1920, which is the date taken as base in the 
preceding table. ; 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The cost of living index numbers published by the Census 
and Statistics Office were rising slightly up to March 1921. 
They began to fall in April and May, as shown by the following 
table. 
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TABLE XIV 
(Base: Ist quarter of 1914=100) 
i920 | 1921 










May Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May 




















174 | 173 
155 | 154 


Food 160 174 176 176 176 
Food and rent 143 154 155 156 156 


Food, rent, heating and 
lighting 146 157 158 160 160 | 159 159 
































It can be deduced from these figures that rent, fuel and 
lighting are still rising, for in the last two groups of the table 
they reduce or completely neutralise the effect of the fall 
in the food group. 
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POLAND 


The Polish Central Statistical Office is improving its cost 
of living statistics every month. It has recently calculated 
the weighted index number for the cost of living of a working- 
class family of four persons at Warsaw. The investigation 
covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, and 
miscellaneous expenses, but separate index numbers have 
not yet been calculated for these different groups. The 
general results are as follows. 
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TABLE XV 
(Base: December 1921 = 100) 





expenditure in 
lish marks 


| Index numbers D a | f 





Dec. 100 357 . 55 
Jan. 126 450.68 
Feb. 152 544.77 
Mar. 161 575.18 
Apr. 154 551.82 
May 160 573.09 

















It appears, therefore, that the cost of living is rising with 
very great rapidity. It can also be seen from the figures 
given in table II that the increase in the cost of living as 
compared with 1914 has assumed extraordinary dimensions. 
The expenditure on food and fuel for a working-class family 
of four persons at Warsaw is, in fact, according to these data, 
282 times higher than it was before the war. In other words, 
a family which spent 1.20 marks per day in 1914 must spend 
339.98 in May 1921. 

A similar enquiry on food and fuel prices has been made 
in 39 Polish towns with more than 25,000 inhabitants, but 
it does not cover quite the same articles as the Warsaw enquiry 
(14 foodstuffs instead of 10) and the comparison was made 
with January 1921. The results for the most important 
towns are given below. 


TABLE XVI 
(Base: January 1921 = 100) 


1921 








Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 





Warsaw 100 124 130 | 124 
Bielostok 100 116 111 117 
Cracow 100 116 116 117 
Lemberg 100 101 106 113 
Lodz 100 114 109 | 101 
Posen 100 118 134 | 131 




















There is, therefore, not much uniformity in the movement 
of prices as between one town and another. 


SWITZERLAND 


The index numbers of the co-operative societies only 
cover foodstuffs, fuel and lighting. The quite perceptible 
rise in July which was noted in the last number of the Review 
has not lasted, and the food index number is again falling 
after a very slight interruption (see tables I and II). A slight 
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rise is still going on, but only in a few articles. This is probably 
due to seasonal variations in price. Potatoes and eggs, 
however, which had risen very much in the previous month, 
have again been falling. 

The Central Federation of Swiss Employers’ Associations has 
also continued its enquiry on the general cost of living, and 
has published figures for July, which are given below. 

















TABLE XVII 

































(Base : 1 June 1912 = 100) 

| 1920 1921 
Oct. Jan. | Apr. | July 
Food, heating and lighting | 254 236 | 224 208 
Clothing | 240 195 | 195 190 
Rent | 155 160 | 160 160 
Miscellaneous | 190 190 | 185 180 
Total | 220 208 | 200 191 




















The index number for food, heating and lighting is that 
of the co-operative societies, but has been reduced to the base 
1 June 1912 = 100. The index numbers for other groups 
are independent calculations based on various reports 
received by the Secretariat of the Federation of Employers’ 
Associations. It appears from these data that clothing 
prices are falling fairly quickly, whereas rents are stationary. 













UNITED’ KINGDOM 





The cost of living index numbers published by the Ministry 
of Labour for 1 August 1921 are three points higher than in 
the previous month. This increase is mainly due to the rise 
in food index numbers. The other groups of commodities 














TABLE XVIII 
(Base: July 1914==-100) 


1921 











1920 





it Sept.|1 Mar.|1 Apr. |30 Apr.{1 June] 1 July |1 Aug. |1 Sept. 
| 


Food 267 | 249 | 238 | 232 | 218 | 220 | 226 | 295 
Clothing (*) 430 | 340 | 325 | 310 | 300 | 290 | 280 | 270 
Heating and | | 

lighting (7) | 285 | 240 | 240 | 250 | 255 | 260 | 250 | 249-245 
Rent 115 | 144 | 144 | 144 | 145 | 145 | 152 | 150-155 


Miscellaneous (') 220 | 210 | 210 | 210 | 210 | 210 | 210 | 210 


| 


Total 261 | 241 233 | 228 | 218 | 219 | 299 220 



















































(1) Approximate figures. 
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are still falling, or are almost stationary, with the exception 
of rents, which are still rising slowly. This rise in food prices 
is probably due to temporary causes, such as the drought 
and seasonal variations. It occurs chiefly in the price of 
eggs, milk, butter, cheese, and bacon. Further, the figures 
for 1 September seem to show that this rise is not permanent. 


UNITED STATES 


In the last number of the Review general results were 
given of the cost of living statistics, covering 32 towns, issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Detailed index numbers 
are given below for six of the principal towns in different 
States. 

TABLE XIX 
(Base : December 1914 =-100) 





1920 «=| 1921 | 1920 |1921, 1920 | 1921 





June | Dec. | May | June Dec. May | June Dec May 





Boston Chicago Cleveland 
(Massachusetts) | (Illinois) (Ohio) 





Food 205 | 174 | 142 | 220 | 171 | 142 | 219 | 172 
Clothing 311 | 293 | 250 | 305 | 259 | 223 | 285 | 256 
Heating and lighting | 184 | 206 | 198 | 162 | 184 | 165 | 190 | 195 | 190 
Rent 116 | 126 | 130 | 135 | 149 | 178 | 147 | 180 | 188 
Furniture and house 

hold goods 334 | 326 | 271 | 316 | 306 | 262 | 229 | 221 | 187 
Miscellaneous | 192 | 197 | 196 | 188 | 197 | 199 | 218 | 234 | 230 





























Total | / 211 | 197 | 174 | 115 | 193 | 178 | 217 | 204 | 185 
i | ! 
| | 





| ber York Philadelphia San Francisco and 
(New York State) (Pennsylvania) | Oakland (California) 





Food 205 | 174 | 143 | 202 | 168 | 138 | 194 | 165 | 100 
Clothing 341 | 302 | 260 | 320 | 284 | 245 | 291 276 | 115 
Heating and iighting | 169 | 188 | 196 | 167 | 196 | 186 | 147 | 166 | 163 
Rent | 132 | 138 | 142 | 129 | 138 | 144 109 | 116 | 122 
Furniture and house. | 

hold goods | 305 | 286 | 257 287 | 283 | 236 | 280 | O76 | | 244 
Miscellane: us 212 | 218 | 218 203 | 222 | 219 | 180 | 185 | 184 























Total | 219 | 210 | 182 | 214 | 201 | 180 | 196 | 185 | 167 





The fluctuations in the different States are very similar 
and differ only in intensity. Food, clothing, furniture 
and household goods have been falling steadily since the 
second half of 1920, after having reached maxima which 
were, as a rule, higher than those of the other groups. 
Fuel and lighting have been falliug very slightly only since 
the first half of 1921, at which time they were still rising 
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in New York. The rent index numbers are still rising slowly, 
and those of the “ miscellaneous ” group are not moving in 
any definite direction. 

More recent months, however, show a certain change, 
at least for foodstuffs, as can be seen in table I. The month- 
ly index numbers of foodstuffs issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics do, in fact, show a new and quite definite 
rise in July and August 1921. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


For a certain number of countries no data on the cost of 
living of any special interest have been received beyond the 
figures given in tables I and II. No special comment on them 
is therefore called for. It is only necessary to say here that 
the food index number in South Africa was still falling in 
June, and that that for Norway was rising slightly in July 
and August. In Belgium there is still no interruption in the 
fall in the cost of living index number. The food index number 
was the only one which was rising in July, but this rise did 
not last into August. For Australia, Finland, and Sweden no 
further figures have been received beyond those given in the 
last number of the Review. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics of the Unemployed 


—— 


HE table giving statistics of unemployment among members 
of trade unions in different countries, based chiefly on 
returns from workers’ organisations, which was given in 

the International Labour Review for October ('), has been 
continued in the present issue and brought up to date. 

Official index numbers of unemployment are published for 
Germany and the Netherlands, showing the percentage which 
the total number of days of unemployment bears to the 
total number of possible days of employment, i.e. to the 
number of workers included in the returns multiplied by the 
number of working days in the period under consideration. 

In considering these index numbers it should be borne in 
mind that the Netherlands returns of the numbers of workers 
exclude persons totally unemployed on account of strikes, 
lock-outs, sickness or other disability, and military service. 
In Germany, as in the other countries under consideration, 
such persons are included among the numbers covered. 
Indices similar to those for Germany have been calculated 
for Belgium, Norway, and Sweden. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that these figures 
do not accurately represent the total amount of unemployment 
in the different countries. Authoritative statistical data for 
estimating with any degree of precision the number of 
unemployed in any country do not, in general, exist. Only 
in the United Kingdom, where the statistics cover almost the 
whole of the unemployed population, is there a record 
approaching completeness of the number of persons totally 
unemployed at any given time. In other countries it is 
impossible to state broadly whether workers outside trade 
unions experience more or less unemployment than trade 
union members. It seems, however, that, where unemployment 
is not very acute, the percentage of unemployment is greater 
among non-unionists than among union members. 

As regards under-employment or short time — the system 
under which workers work a reduced number of days per 
week or hours per day —the data are even less reliable. In 
fact, for many countries no statistics exist. In some cases 
the percentage of total unemployment is kept low by means 
of short time arrangements or even by legislation or collective 
agreements preventing the discharge of workers. 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, p. 111. 
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While the figures given in the table cannot be used as a meas- 
ure of the total amount of unemployment within a country, 
still less can they be used for comparing the volume of 
unemployment between two or more countries. As shown in 
the January number of the Review (*), the differences in the 
scope of the returns, in the definition of unemployment, and 
in the reliability of the figures prevent any international 


comparison. 


NOTES TO TABLE 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work tor 
three or more days during a specified week in each quarter; they include 
unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Unions of workers in 
permanent employment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such 
as dockers, are excluded. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail. 


The figures, which include workers on short time, are obtained from 
the returns of local unemployment funds, and refer to the Jast working 
day of the month. The very high percentage of unemployment is poss- 
ibly due to the inclusion of workers unemployed during the week as 
distinct from those unemployed on a fixed day of the week. If so, this 
fact, together with the inclusion of workers on short time, would 
explain the great difference between the index of unemployment and 
the percentage of unemployed. 


Canada: The Labour Gazette of Canada. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the month. They 
include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


_ The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with 
returns of the Central Employment Bureau. They are compiled every 
Friday, those for the last Friday of the month being given in the table. 
Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 


Germany : Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 
Legislation restricting the discharge of workers is in force, and short 
time is regulated by an extensive system of collective agreements. 


Massachusetts: Massachusetis Industrial Review. 


The figures refer to the last day of each quarter, and cover 
unemployment due to “‘ lack of work or material ” and to “ unfavourable 
weather”. They include unions which do not pay unemployment 
benefit. Statistics are also published showing the numbers unemployed 
owing to sickness, trade disputes, ete. 





(2) International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, p. 118. 
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Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiel:. 


The figures are weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. 
Unions which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure of 
numbers covered is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during tbe 
week owing to strikes, lock-outs, accidents, sickness or other disability, 


and military service. 


De Vakbeweging. 


The returns are obtained by the Nederlandsch Verbond van Vak- 
vereenigingen from its affiliated unions. The figures are collected for 
the first day of the month, and are shown in the table against the 
preceding month. The Federation also publishes statistics of short time. 


Norway: Siatistiske Meddelelser. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 
unions which pay unemployment benefit. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. ; . 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions 
which do not pay unemployment benefit. The index number of unem- 
ployment is based on the returns of those unions only which report 
the number of working days lost. The percentage of workers unem- 
ployed is considerably heavier in these unions than in the total of all 
unions reporting. 


United Kingdom: The Labour Gazette of the British Ministry of Labour. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month, 
and only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions 
of workers in regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. 
The figures for October 1920 and April, May, and June 1921 are ex- 
clusive of the coal-mining industry. 

The figures for insured workers give the number of persons wholly 
unemployed whose unemployment books were lodged at employment 
exchanges on the last Friday of the month. 
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Minimum Wage Legislation for low-paid 
Industries in Europe 


INIMUM wage laws ean be divided roughly into two 
Vl groups, viz, those which are intended to combat the 
. eVil known as “ sweating” and are adopted for the 
defence of a peculiarly helpless class of person, and those 
adopted by more or less powerfully organised workers in order 
to create a legislative backing and stability to the rates of 
wages which they might, even without a law, be able to obtain 
by collective bargaining. In the one case the legislature 
protects the helpless sweated worker who is unable to raise 
his status himself ; in the other, the organised worker calls in 
the law to help him. The two types of legislation tend in 
practice to approximate. As the sweated worker’s standard 
of living is raised he is enabled to organise and ask for still 
better rates of pay. This is roughly what happened in 
Australia, where the minimum wage legislation began as a 
defence against the undercutting of Chinese labour and now 
spreads over all the well organised industries of the country. 
The trade boards system of the United Kingdom has developed 
in the same direction. 

In Europe the tendency to regulate wages by law is recent. 
It started in England, where the legislation was largely inspired 
by the Australian example. The “orthodox” attitude 
of economists, statesmen, of middle-class social reformers, 
and even of some groups of workers, as recently as 1906, was 
against the legal regulation of wages at all. The gradual 
acceptance of the principle that it is possible to regulate wages 
successfully by law can be followed from the resolutions adopted 
at the conferences of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation. At the conference of the Association at Basle 
in 1904 (1) the Sections of the Association were merely asked 
to investigate the question of the application of labour 
legislation to home work. Two years later at Geneva, in 





(1) Publications of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
No. 3 (published in French and German only). The resolutions of the 
conferences of the Association are reproduced in Bulletin No. 268 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1920, pp. 230 sqq. 
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1906 (*), more definite suggestions as regards the regulation 
of home work were made, but no reference was made to the 
legal regulation of wages, although this subject was broached 
by some of the labour representatives at the conference. At 
Lucerne in 1908 (*) the conference of the Association was 
converted in some measure by the British delegation, which 
procured the adoption of a resolution urging the Sections to 
study the question of the establishment of wages boards, 
and to press their governments to experiment in the fixing 
of minimum rates of wages by wages boards. At Lugano in 
1910 (4) the Association went so far as to resolve that no 
remedy for the evils of home work could be effective other 
than the establishment of boards to regulate wages. The 
British Trade Boards Act had meantime come into operation. 
It will be noticed that all the resolutions of the International 
Association on this subject were adopted under the heading 
‘home work”. References to low-paid labour in workshops 
were dragged in by the advocates of the regulation of all 
underpaid trades (°). But the majority of the delegates 
at the conferences regarded the matter exclusively as a home 
work problem and not at all from the point of view of preventing | 
underpayment in general. Public opinion was roused by 
exhibitions of “ home industries’, illustrating the methods 
of work and giving particulars of the miserable rates of wages 
paid. Such exhibitions were organised in London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Christiania, Stockholm, and other centres. It 
was the descendants ef Tom Hvood’s seamstress in the famous 
Song of the Shirt that appealed to the public imagination, 
so that sweating was popularly regarded as existing ecnly 
among home workers. The picture of the woman home worker 
surrounded by children in rags in a miserable bedroom, 
working by a guttering candle until the small hours of the 
morning, was vivid. The factory worker, however underpaid 
and miserably housed, at least moved out daily from home 
to factory and her dreary existence could not be pictured in 
the same way. Hence it was the sufferings of sweated home 
workers that forced a change of attitude towards the regulation 
of wages, not only on the part of statesmen and reformers, 
but also in the views of professional economists. 

But the essence of the trouble with the home worker 
was not entirely that she worked in her home. The fact that 
large quantities of work were given out wholesale by factories 





(2) Publications of the International Association for Labour Legislation . 
No. 5. See also note (1) above. 

(3) Publications of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
No. 6.. See also note (1) above. 

(4) Publications of the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
No. 7. See also note (1) above. 

(5) See No. III (b) of the Resolutions under: VIII. Home Work, adopted 
by the Lugano Conference in 1910: «* The aver: daily earnings of persons 
employed in workshops in the manufacture of the same article should not 
fall below those of home workers’’. 
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or distributing undertakings was chiefly responsible for the 
underpayment. The conditions of the home worker tended 
to be wretched, because she was in reality a wage-earning 
factory worker excluded from such protection as Factory 
Acts would have given her had she worked outside her home, 
and isolated from her fellows in such a way that she could 
hardly have any idea whether she was being paid normal 
rates of wages for the industry. A person working for direct 
customers, although also a home worker, presents quite a 
different problem. It is the wholesale giving out of work 
at low rates of wages—sometimes still further reduced by the 
intervention of middlemen—that causes the problem of 
sweating ”’. 

The problem is, in fact, one of ‘“‘out-work’’, not “home 
work”’, of work outside the factory, not work inside the home. 
The conditions may be equally bad if the home worker engages 
assistants to work with him, and if his business develops into 
a small “out-workshop’”’, in which work is done by several 
persons, either with one acting as employer, or entering into 
some sort of joint occupancy of a small workshop. If any 
limitation of the scope of such legislation. beyond the existence 
of iow wages is desired, ‘‘out-work’’ would be a more accurate 
word to use than “home work’. But historical influences 
have proved themselves so strong in Europe that in Norway, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Austria, laws for fixing minimum rates 
of wages are called “home work” laws, although what is in 
reality regulated by the laws in‘ question is ‘“out-work’’, 
whether done in a workshop or in the worker’s home. There 
is, moreover, no logical reason for excluding persons employed 
in factories or workshops from the benefits of minimum wage 
laws, even though their employers work for direct customers. 
But the United Kingdom is the only European country which 
has frankly included whole industries, however the work may 
be organised, in measures of this kind, although Norway adopted 
in 1918 a special law for regulating the wages of the lower 
grades of commercial employee. There is also no logical 
reason for protecting women workers only by legislation for 
fixing minimum rates of wages. But this also is the practice 
in France. This relic of a past age when it was assumed that 
to protect men by legislation was to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject, has survived also in North America, although 
there the home work problem has not confused the issue. In 
both the United States of America and in Canada the minimum 
wage legislation of the different States and Provinces deals 
exclusively with women workers (°). 

Existing minimum wage legislation falls into four grpups : 


(1) The Australian system, which was the earliest. 





(6) In the United States of America there are constitutional reasons 
for this limitation of legislation to women only, into which it is not possible 


to enter here. 
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(2) The British system, which was at first inspired by 
the Australian legislation. 

(3) The system of Continental Europe (to which for 
convenience we may add the obviously imitative 
legislation of Argentine), applying only to out- 
work (7). 

(4) The North American system, applying only to women 
workers and minors, but not exclusively to home 
workers. 


This classification relates especially to what may be 
called anti-sweating laws. A survey of legislation for regulat- 
ting wages would not, however, be complete without noting 
the other type of wage-regulation law, namely, that procured 
through trade union action. The British Corn Production 
Act (8) 1917, which regulated wages’ in agriculture, fell 
rather between the two groups. The organisation of agri- 
cultural labourers would not alone have been strong enough 
to procure the adoption of that Act without the impetus of 
the peculiar circumstances of the war. The Act resulted, 
however, in an enormous strengthening of the organisation 
of agricultural workers. This legislation was repealed in 
August 1921 by the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act(°*), 
which abolished the Agricultural Wages Board and substituted 
a@ system of voluntary conciliation committees free to agree 
upon rates of wages which can be confirmed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and thus made obligatory for every agricult- 
ural worker of the class covered by the agreement. The 
new arrangement approximates to to the German system of 
compulsorily extending to whole industries collective agree- 
ments voluntarily concluded between employers’ and workers’ 
organisations ('®). Perhaps this may be found eventually in 
Germany to take the place occupied in Great Britain by 
the trade boards system. It has as yet hardly been tried 
long enough to show whether it will be effective as a perman- 
ent measure. As it is based on the assumptio iat 
trade is well organised, it does not, strictly speaking, come 
within the same category as laws intended especially to 





(7) The Norwegian Act affecting commercial employees was only a 
temporary measure expiring on 30 September 1921; it was extended 
by the Act of 5 August 1921 till 30 September 1922. 

(8) 8 & 9 Geo. 5. Ch. 46. Extended by the Agriculture Act 1920 (10 
& 11 Geo. 5, Ch. 76). See the International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
(October) 1921, pp. 157 to 169. 

(9) 11 and 12 Geo. 5, Ch. 48. 

(10) Verordnung uber Tarifvertrage, Arbeiter- und Angestelliienausschuesse, 
und Schlichtung von Arbeitsstreitigkeiten (No. 6605), vom 23. Dezember 
1918 (R. G. Bl. p. 1456). A summary in English is appended to the 
Legislative Series of the International Labour Office, 1920, Ger. 1 & 2. A 
similar system exists in Austria (Act of 18 December 1919, Legislative Series, 
1920, Aus. 22) and for agriculture in Poland (Act of 1 August 1919, amended 
11 March 1921). 
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protect workers in badly organised trades. The same applies 
to the British Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act("'), which is 
so intimately connected with the trade union organisation 
of the British coal industry that its consideration would 
open up the whole question of trade union efforts to regulate 
wages by collective agreement. There is also the Russian 
Soviet system of wage regulation. But this has an entirely 
different purpose, namely, that of assessing rates of pay for 
particular classes of workers who work for the community 
as a whole, not for individual employers. The class .of 
employer is consequently absent from various councils and 
committees which administer the Russian system and, standards 
of output are fixed as well as rates of pay (}). 

Legislation of these types must not be overlooked, if the 
question of wage regulation is to be considered as a whole. 
The subject of this article is, however, limited to a consider- 
ation of European laws for regulating the wages paid by 
employers in the case of unorganised or less well organised 
workers. 


SCOPE OF EXISTING LEGISLATION IN EUROPE 


The European anti-sweating laws at present in operation 


are the following: the British Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 
1918 (18);the French Act of 1915 (34) (amending the Code of 
Labour) concerning the wages of women home workers in the 
clothing trades; the Norwegian Home Work Act of 1918 (5) 
and the Act respecting the wages of commercial employees (7%) 


(11) 2 Geo. 5, Ch. 2. Reprinted in the Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VII, 1912, p. 109. This Act was only oe 
Act, but its operation has since been repeatedly extended by the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Acts. 

(12) See the Order of 17 June 1920, published in the International 
Labour Office Legislative Series 1920, Russ 1. 

(13) Act to provide for the Establishment of Trade Boards for Certain 
Trades, 20 October 1909 (9 Edw. VII, Ch. 22). Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), 1909, Vol. V, p. 23. 

Act to amend the Trade Boards Act 1909, 8 August 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. 
V,Ch. 32). Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, p. 51. 

(14) Act to amend Titles III and V of the first book of the Code of Labour 
(Wages of Women Home Workers in the Clothing Trade), 10 July 1915. 
English translation in the Bulletin of the International Labour Office Basle, 
1915, Vol. X, p. 201, also in the Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Vol. I, No 6, December 1915, p. 37. 

(15) Act respecting Industrial Home Work, 15 February 1918.: English 
translation in the Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1918, 
Vol. XIII, p. 55. 

(16) Act of 9 August 1918. This is only a provisional Act and was to 
go out of operation in September 1921 unless renewed. The question of 
its renewal is under consideration. 
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of the same year ; the Austrian Home Work Act of 1918 (?”) ; 
and the Czecho-Slovak Home Work Act of 1919 (*). 
The Home Work Act adopted in the Argentine Republic in 
1918 (1°) may also be briefly noted here, as it is of the type 
of European legislation, and appears to be the only law of 
its kind in South America. 

The scope of these laws is indicated in some degree in 
their titles. The British Trade Boards Act is not a home 
work Act at all. It applies to all workers,men and women 
alike, regardless of the place where they carry on their work. 
The original Act of 1909 applied to four special trades and 
the test for its extension was ‘that the rate of wages 
prevailing in any branch of the trade is exceptionally low as 
compared with that in other employments, and that the other 
circumstances of the trade are such as to render the application 
of this Act to the trade expedient’”’: The amending Act of 1918 
repealed this phrase and substituted a provision that the 
Minister of Labour (7°) may extend the Act to any trade 
“if he is of opinion that no adequate machinery exists for 
the effective regulation of wages throughout the trade, and 
that accordingly, having regard to the rates of wages prevailing 
in the trade, ...it is expedient’’ (**) that. the Act should apply 
to it. Thus the Act is no longer even an anti-sweating law 
in the strict sense of the term, and the only condition which 
would prevent the setting up of a board in any trade is the 
existence’ of some adequate machinery already in operation, 


(which, in general, means existing trade union machinery), 
or wage conditions such that it is not ‘“‘ expedient” to 
apply the Act. The four branches of trade (2%) to which 
the Act of 1909 applied were specially selected as suitable 


(17) Act respecting the Regulation of Conditions of Work and Wages 
in Home Work, 19 December 1918. English translation in the Bulletin of the 
International Labour Office (Basle), 1918, Vol. XIII, p. 12. This Bill had been 
prepared under the old régime and was taken up and adopted by the new 
Government directly after the Revolution. 

(18) Act respecting the Regulation of Conditions of Work and Wages 
in Home Work, 12 December 1919. English translation in the International 
Labour Office Legislative Series, 1920, Cz. 1. 

(19) Act No. 10505 respecting Home Work, 8 October 1918. English 

_ translation in the Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1919, Vol. 
XIV, p. 1, and in the Legislative Series, 1919, Arg. 1. 

(20) The functions of the Board of Trade under the Trade Boards Act 
were transferred to the Ministry of Labour under the New Ministries and 
Secretaries Act 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. 5, Ch. 68). 

(21) Section 1 (2) of the Act of 1918. 

(22) (i) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring and any other 
branch of tailoring in which the Board of Trade consider that the system 
of manufacture is generally similar to that prevailing in the wholesale trade. 

(ii) The making of boxes or parts thereof made wholly or partially 
of paper, cardboard, chip, or similar material. 

(iii) Machine-made lace and net finishing and mending or darning 
operations of lace curtain finishing. 

(iv) Hammered and dollied or tommied chain-making. 
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for what was regarded as an experiment. These were 
certain specified processes in the localised chain-making 
trade centred round Cradley Heath, in which home work 
and out-work were the common practice, and a large pro- 
portion of women were employed; specified processes in the 
lace trade, which was also to a large extent localised and 
in which the particular processes covered were very largely 
carried on by women in their homes; certain branches of 
tailoring and of box-making, in both of which a large 
number of women home workers were employed, although 
they formed a minority in the trade. Thus at first it was 
women home workers who were uppermost in the Govern- 
ment’s thoughts when the Act was framed. But it was 
never proposed to regulate home work only. 

At first the cautious British Parliament insisted upon 
placing serious obstacles in the way of the extension of the 
Act to other trades. No Minister was empowered to extend 
its scope at will. The procedure provided for that purpose 
was by what is known as “ Provisional Order ’’, that is to say, 
when the Ministry concerned (then the Board of Trade) 
issued an Order to establish trade boards for any additional 
industries, the Order could not come into operation until rati- 
fied by Act of Parliament duly passed through all stages in 
Commons and Lords. In spite of this slow and cumbersome 
procedure, the Act was actually extended in 1913 to four 
other branches of trade (7%). But the system: of trade 
boards having justified itself in practice, Parliament con- 
sented in 1918 to give the Minister of Labour an almost free 
hand in establishing new boards, and the amending Act 
consequently replaced the procedure of “‘“ Provisional 
Order’ by that of ‘‘ Special Order”. <A ‘‘ Special Order ”’ 
to extend the Act to additional trades can be issued by 
the Minister of Labour after considering objections, and 
if necessary holding an enquiry. Such a Special Order does 
not need confirmation by Act of Parliament, but it must 
be laid before Parliament immediately it is issued and may 
be challenged within forty days by a motion requesting its 
annulment. By this simplified procedure the Act has since 
been extended to over thirty more branches of trade. Each 
trade is exactly defined in the Order establishing its trade 
board, and in some cases several boards are set up for what 
are in reality branches of one industry.. For instance, there 
are five boards for different branches of the clothing trade (**). 

The French law is much more limited in scope. It applies 
only to women home workers in the clothing trade, i.e. ‘‘ the 





(23) See the Trade Boards Provisional Orders Confirmation Act, dated 
15 August 1913 (3 and 4 Geo. V, Ch. 162). Reprinted in the Bulletin of 
the International Labour Office (Basle), 1917, Vol. XII, p. 69. 

(24) Namely, the boards for the dressmaking and women’s light clothing 
trade ; shirt-making trade ; tailoring trade (two boards) ; wholesale mantle 
and costume trade. 
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making of clothes, hats, boots and shoes, linen underclothing 
of all sorts, embroidery, lace, feathers, artificial flowers, 
and all other work forming part of the clothing trade”. 
No further definition is contained in the Act itself, but a 
Circular (7°) addressed by the Minister of Justice to the 
justices of the peace concerned in the administration of the 
Act designates certain characteristics of the home work 
eontemplated. It must be carried out, on account of 
either an industrial or commercial undertaking or of a 
middleman, in a place used as or connected with a dwelling, 
by a woman working alone er with other members of her 
family or even with a few other workers. Raw materials, 
other than accessory requirements, are usually provided 
by the undertaking or the middleman. Persons working 
independently for direct customers are not inauded. On the 
other hand, the fact that a home worker herself 
employs others does not debar her from the benefits of the 
Act, even though for some purposes she may be an 
employer and subject to the Act in both capacities. This 
point has been made clear in a legal decision (**), which did 
not, however, contain any statement concerning the position 
of the persons employed by the home worker in question, 
who would correspond to the ‘‘ workshop assistants ’’ of the 
Austrian and COzecho-Slovak laws. As_ regards the 
industries covered it is pointed out in the same Circular that 
the intention of the Legislature was clearly to exclude 
everything other than “ the manufacture of clothes strictly 
speaking ”, so that, in particular, the making of jewelry and 
beads and ribbon-weaving are not affected by the Act as it 
stands at present. Its provisions may, however, be extended 
to other trades by means of public administrative regulations 
issued after consultation with the Superior Labour Council, 
and men home workers in the same industries, if they find 
they are earning wages below the minima fixed for the women, 
may appeal to the probiviral courts (conseils de prud’hom- 
mes) or justices of the peace for an award raising their wages 
correspondingly. But the law can in no circumstances be 





(25) Dated 12 January 1917; forwarded to the Prefects also by a 
covering Circular of 19 March, 1917. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 
1917, p. 35*. For English translation see Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), 1918, Vol. XIII, p. 41. 

(26) Decision of the Correctional Tribunal of Agen, 14 February 1917, 
reported in the Bulletin du Min stére du Travail, 1917, p. 89: The Act 
does not distinguish between the woman worker who receives work in order 
to carry it out herself and the woman worker who, in carrying it out, obtains 
the assistance of other persons, whether related to her or not ; the latter 
may herself no doubt come within the scope of the Act of 10 July 1915, 
but this in no way influences the character of her relations with the firm 
or firms providing her with work, towards whom she is and remains a 
workwoman like other workwomen”’. This decision was not carried to the 
higher courts. 
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used to raise the wages of workshop employees, for the simple 
reason that its purpose is to raise the wages of women home 
workers to the level paid to similar workers in workshops and 
no higher. The system of out-work as such is not contempla- 
ted, except where it is carried on in the worker’s home. 

The Norwegian Act also applies ostensibly only to home 
work (Hjemmearbeide), but this word is defined so as to include 
all workplaces that would be classed as “ out-workshops ” in 
England. Home work is defined as “ industrial work performed 
for remuneration by a worker for an employer or a middleman, 
if the work is done in the worker’s home or in some other place 
where the employer exercises no supervision over the 
arrangement of the work, or in the workshop of the 
middleman” (27). The provisions for fixing minimum rates 
of wages only apply initially to the manufacture of articles 
of clothing and needlework of all kinds, which have been 
defined more closely by a Royal Decree (78). The Act may, 
however, be extended to cover other trades. It applies to 
all home workers, as defined, regardless of their sex. It 
follows the French method in contemplating the raising of 
wages to the level paid in workshops, by which must be 
understood those working for direct customers, since persons 
employed in middlemen’s workshops (out-workshops) are 
counted as home workers. Provision is made against the 
extermination of home work by the raising of wages 
disproportionately high; to meet this difficulty the minimum 
rates fixed for home work may be extended in particular 
cases to similar work done in factories and workshops, or 
special minimum rates may be fixed for such work. 

The Austrian and the Czecho-Slovak measures are very 
similar to each other. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the Austrian legislation was drafted under the old régime, 
so that Ozech representatives in the former Austrian 
Empire had followed .its preparation. The Czecho-Slovak 
Government consequently merely made some adaptations 
suited to the special conditions of their country and accepted 
the Act in other respects just as it had been drafted for the 
Austrian Fmpire. Both laws resemble the Norwegian Act 
in their scope. Home workers are defined in the Ausirian 
Act as “ persons who, without being the owners of industrial 
undertakings within the meaning of the Industrial Code, are 





(27) Section 1 of the Act. 

(28) Dated 5 July 1918, which defined the trades covered by the Act as 
follows: the making of all kinds of sewn working-clothes (outer clothes and 
underclothes) for workers, suits of clothes (ready-made), oil-skins, linen 
underclothing, petticoats, blouses, men’s shirts and starched collars, cuffs, 
etc., corsets and ‘ reform’ bodices, knitted goods, aprons, neckties, gloves, 
hats and caps, furrier’s work (bundtmakerarbeide, pelsvarearbeide), embroidery 
work, sack-stitching, flag-stitching, sewing of dolls’ bodies and other toys, 
weaving of materials for clothes, rolling of ribbon and tape (bundtning av 
band) and putting tags on shoe laces, etc. (Sociale Meddelelser, 1920, No. 4, 


p. 330). ; 
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employed in the manufacture and preparation of goods outside 
the business premises of their employers’’.. The Czecho- 
Slovak Legislature made this definition a little more 
precise and possibly more narrow by inserting a phrase to the 
effect that the persons in question must, as a rule, be employed 
‘“‘in their own homes”. This definition is, however, not of 
practical importance, since both Acts expressly provide for 
fixing the wages of workers (workshop assistants) employed 
by middlemen, and the prices to be paid to middlemen, as 
well as the wages of home workers so’ defined. Thus 
approximately the same ground is covered as in Norway. 
The Austrian Act applies also in the first instance to the 
clothing trades: “‘the manufacture of clothing, shoes, and 
underclothing by means of home work.” Ozecho-Slovakia 
has added the textile trades and the making of glass and 
mother-of-pearl goods to this list. But the extension of the 
laws to other trades where goods are made by home work 
is by implication compulsory in both councries, without any 
date being fixed for the appointment of the necessary 
machinery for so doing (*°). 

The Argentine Act applies exclusively to home work 
which is at the same time out-work, i. e. it must be effected 
on account of an employer, not a direct customer. This is 
expressed in the regulations under the Act (Section 3) by the 
statement that persons working in their dwellings on their 
own account shall not come under the law: Wages boards 
for fixing minimum rates of pay for home workers are 
established under the Act only at the request of at least fifty 
home workers in the trade, or at least three employers. No 
particular trades are given precedence. 


METHODS OF FIXING AND ENFORCING MINIMUM RATES 


The methods by which minimum rates of wages are fixed 
and the means of enforcing them undar the legislation here 
considered are very diverse. The French and British methods 
are utterly different. On the one hand, we have the woman 
home worker given a right to claim a minimum wage estimated 
for one locality (Department), and, on the other, a single 
board for a trade fixing minimum rates for the whole country 
and seeing to their enforcement. The Norwegian law 
resembles the French law in providing for boards to be set 
up for each commune, but appears to be nearer the British 
legislation in its attitude towards the enforcement of the 





(29) See Section 16 of the Austrian Act : “ The State Department for 
Social Welfare... shall establish a central home work commission for eve 
branch of manufacture where goods are made by home work’. (Cf. 
Section 9 of the Czecho-Slovak Act). Section 19 of the Austrian Act 
and Section 9 (2) of the Czecho-Slovak Act provide that these commissions 
shall be appointed «‘ immediately” in the industries named above. 
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rates fixed. The Austrian and COzecho-Slovak laws seem 
to have followed the British model in providing for a central 
board for each trade, advised by local bodies. 


The British Trade Boards Acts 


Minimum rates of wages under the British trade boards 
legislation are fixed by trade boards established for each 
trade or branch of trade by the procedure described above. 
The boards mostly act for the whole of Great Britain, but in 
some cases there are separate boards for England & Wales, 
on the one hand, and Scotland on the other. At present 
there are boards for the following branches of trade in Great 
Britain, namely : 


Aerated Water (separate board for Scotland) 

Boot and Shoe Repairing 

Boot and Floor Polish 

Brush and Broom 

Button-making 

Chain-making 

Coffin Furniture and Cerement-making 

Corsets 

Dress-making and Women’s Light Clothing (separate board for Scotland) 

Fish, Poultry, Game, and Rabbits Distributive 

Flax and Hemp 

Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Distributive 

Fur 

Grocery and Provisions (separate board for Scotland) 

Hair, Bass, and Fibre 

Hairdressers 

Hat, Cap, and Millinery (separate board for Scotland) 

Sheet Iron and Steel 

Tin Box and Canister 

Jute 

Laundry 

Linen and Cotton Handkerchief and Household Goods and Piece Goods 

Machine-made Lace and Net Finishing 

Made-up Textiles 

Milk Distributive (separate board for Scotland) 

Ostrich and Faney Feather and Artificial Flower 

Paper Bag 

Paper Box Trade (boxes made of paper, cardboard, chip, etc.) 

Perambulator and Invalid Carriage 

Pin, Hook and Eye, and Snap Fastener 

Rope, Twine, and Net 

Sack and Bag 

Shirtmaking 

Stamped or Pressed Metal Wares 

Sugar Confectionery and Food Preserving 

Tailoring (ready-made and wholesale bespoke) 

Tailoring (retail bespoke) 

Tobacco 

Toy 

Waste Materials Reclamation (cotton) 

= Materials Reclamation (general) 
ip : 

Wholesale Mantle and Costume Trade 
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It is estimated that altogether about three million workers 
are now affected by the orders of trade boards, and about 
100,000 employers. 

The constitution and procedure of each board is determined 
by regulations which fix both the number of representatives 
and the method of their appointment as well as the rules of 
procedure of the board. The only general rules contained 
in the Act (°°) itself on this subject are to the effect that each 
board must consist of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers (called the ‘representative 
members ”’), and a certain number of independent persons 
called “appointed members’”’, who may not exceed in 
number one-half of the total number of representative 
members. The Act also requires that provision shall be 
made for the representation of home workers on trade boards 
in all trades in which a considerable number of home workers 
are employed (*"). Altogether, special provision is made for 
the representation of home workers on ten boards in Great 
Britain. The method of appointing the members of the 
boards is in all cases nomination by the Minister of Labour, 
who in practice consults the leading personages and, if any, 
organisations in the trade. Sincelack of adequate organisa- 
tion has always been a practical criterion for the establishment 
of a board and is now, since the Act of 1918 was passed, a 
legal criterion, the method of nomination rather than election 
has been deemed the most expedient. But in a few cases 
the rules provide that nominations must be made from names 
supplied by the workers and employers in the trade. The 
Minister of Labour chooses the chairman from amongst the 
members of the board, and also appoints a secretary from 
outside. Until recently all the boards had the same chairman, 
an official of the Board of Trade (later, of the Ministry of 
Labour). Since 1918 there have been a number of different 
chairmen. The duties of secretary to all the boards have also 
been concentrated hitherto in one official of the Ministry of 
Labour. Assistant secretaries have been appointed to help. 
the secretary since the Act of 1918 came into operation, in 
view of the great increase in the number of boards. Usually 
the boards decide by a simple majority vote. But in the 
wholesale tailoring trade special circumstances led to the 
adoption of a rule of procedure enabling the majority of either 
employers or workers to demand that the vote should be taken, 
by sides, in which case the decision, of course, really rests 
with the appointed members (**). 

The only absolute duty of a trade board is to fix a minimum 
rate of wages for time-work, known as a “general minimum 





(30) Section 11 of the Act of 1909. 

(31) Section 11 (3) of the Act of 1909. 

(32) See Regulations of 26 August 1920 (Statutory Rules and Orders 
1920, No. 1615) ; and Tawney :- Minimum Rates in the Tailoring Industry, 
Ratan Tata Foundation, 1915, p. 30. 
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time-rate”. No general principles are laid down on which 
the boards are to base their determinations. In practice the 
rates fixed by the boards are in nearly all cases flat rates to 
cover the whole country. If they wish, the boards may in 
addition fix four other types of rate, namely, (a) general 
minimum rate for piece-work ; (b) a minimum time-rate to be 
guaranteed to workers paid by the piece, so that their wages — 
for instance, through the insufficiency of the work—cannot fall 
below that minimum, i.e. a ‘ guaranteed time-rate ” ; 
(c) minimum rates (whether for work by time or piece-work) 
for overtime, i.e. for hours worked in excess of the number 
of hours which the board declares to be the normal hours in 
the trade ; (d) a special minimum piece-rate applicable to a 
particular undertaking—such a special rate being drawn up 
on the express request of an employer who uses the piece- 
work system, but for whose work no general piece-work rates 
have been fixed. Any of the rates fixed may apply to the 
whole trade or to any particular processes or classes of workers 
in it, or to any special areas. The time-rates form the basis 
of the system. They must be paid for all the time during 
which a worker is present on the premises of the employer 
waiting for work to be given to him to perform, and even a 
piece-worker, if he is kept idle on the premises, must be paid 
the minimum time-rate while he is thus waiting. This provi- 
sion (3%) has been especially valuable to out-workers who were 
formerly apt to waste much time owing to imperfect arrange- 
ments for distributing or receiving back work. 

Most of the boards have not fixed piece-work rates at ail. 
They fix one or more time-rates for various processes or 
classes of worker and there the matter rests. But in a few 
cases very detailed tables of piece-rates have been elaborated 
by the boards. For instance, a remarkable piece of work 
was done by the Brush and Broom Board, which has compiled 
an intricate schedule of piece-rates including practically 
every process in the trade. In other cases where piece-work 
is much used, it has heen found impossible to work out a 
detailed schedule of piece-rates. In such cases an employer 
is bound to fix the rates for piece-work in such a way that the 
ordinary worker can earn at least the equivalent of the fixed 
minimum time-rate. If the boards wish, they are at liberty 
to fix, for the purposes of estimating the adequacy of the” 
wages of piece-workers, a time-rate different from that fixed 
for actual time-workers. Such a rate is called a ‘‘piece-work 
basis time-rate’’. The object of this provision is to enable 
the boards to sve that the piece-work rates shall, as is usual 
in industry, yield to the worker rather more than a time-worker 
earns. For instance, under the Order of the Hat, Cap, and 
Millinery Board, whereas women time-workers receive at 
least 814d. per hour, the ordinary woman worker, working 





(33) Section 8, Act of 1918. 
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by the piece. must be able to earn at least 944d. per hour. The 
determination of what constituted an ordinary worker caused 
some difficulty in the early days of the Act of 1909. But 
these difficulties have been largely overcome by administra- 
tive experience. As employers are bound to keep wages-books 
and produce them to the inspectors when necessary, in practice 
all an inspector has to do is to scrutinise the wages of those 
workers whose earnings are shown on the books to have been 
less than the minimum time-rate fixed by the board. By 
watching them at work and questioning their fellow workers, 
it is possible to eliminate those who for one reason or another 
are not “ordinary”’, and if others are then found who have 
not succeeded in earning the minimum time-rate, the piece- 
rate is shown to need re-adjustment. 

The power of the boards to fix guaranteed time-rates has been 
very little exercised. Overtime rates are fixed in many cases. 
The hours of work after which overtime rates are payable 
vary in the different trades from 46 hours a week to 48 
and in one case 54. Daily limits are sometimes also fixed, 
and the rates vary according to the number of hours’ overtime 
worked and according to whether the overtime is worked 
on Saturday or Sunday or another day of the week. By 
this means, although the boards have no power to fix maximum 
working hours, they can in practice exercise some influence 
on. hours of work, since employers will naturally organise 
their undertakings as far as possible in such a way as to avoid 
paying the higher rates fixed for overtime. In another 
direction the boards can exercise a very important influence, 
namely, in connection with the conditions for learning a 
trade, since in cases where a board fixes a lower rate for learning 
it may attach to the permission to apply such rate such condi- 
tions as it may think necessary for securing the effective 
instruction of the persons concerned. For instance, the Brush 
and Broom Trade Board has laid down precise rules to be 
observed in the training of apprentices, if they are paid the 
special rates fixed by the Board for apprentices in the trade (**). 

The rates fixed by a trade board must be paid clear of 
all deductions, except only the legal compulsory deductions 
under the National Insurance Acts (*°). Even deductions 
legalised under the Truck Acts (**) are prohibited if they 
would reduce a worker’s wage below the minimum fixed by 
the board. The Trade Boards Act of 1909 contains an import- 
ant provision for the protection of out-workers. This is to 
the effect that the wages of such persons shall be taken to 
be “the net remuneration obtainable... after allowing for 





(34) Order of 26 May 1920 ; Labour Gazette, 1920, p. 338. 
i (35) i. e. both the Health Insurance and the Unemployment Insurance 
cts. 
_ (36) The British Truck Acts, besides prescribing the payment of wages 
in cash, lay down the conditions under which deductions from wages may 
be made for materials, etc? and disciplinary fines imposed upon workers. 
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necessary expenditure in connection with the work’. 
In practice, consequently, the boards have made an allow- 
anee for the extra expenses of working in a place other than the 
premises of the employer. The Act provides for the case of 
the infirm worker incapable of earning the minimum time-rate 
by allowing the board to give him a permit to work at a lower 
rate, if the case cannot suitably be met by employing him on 
piece-work. 

The procedure to be followed before the rates are finally 
enforceable was greatly simplified by the amending Act of 
1918. It is now as follows. First, the board give notice of 
their proposal to fix a rate ; objections may be lodged with 
the board within two months ; at the expiration of this period 
the board notify the Minister of Labour of the rate they 
have fixed and may suggest a date from which it should become 
effective ; the Minister of Labour may refer the matter back 
to the board if he disapproves the rates, but if he approves of 
them he must make an Order confirming them within one month 
of the receipt of the board’s notification, unless in his opinion 
there are special circumstances which make it necessary or 
desirable to postpone the confirmation of the rates ; the 
Minister notifies the board concerned of the confirmation of 
the rates, the board thereupon publishes them, and they 
become effective from the date specified in the confirming 
Order. The Minister has no power to alter the rates fixed 
by a board ; he may only refer the matter back for re-consider- 
ation if he considers this course: necessary. 

The boards, acting as already explained for the whole of 
the country or at least one of the component parts of the 
United Kingdom, may set up district trade committees to 
advise them. These committees consist partly of members 
of the board and partly of other persons, who must, however, 
be representative (in equal numbers) of employers and workers. 
At least one of the “‘ appointed ’’ members of the board must 
serve on each district trade committee, and provision must 
be made for the representation of home workers in trades in 
which a considerable proportion of home workers are engaged 
in the district in question. The board may refer any point 
to a district trade committee for an opinion, and may delegate 
certain of their powers to the committees, but not that of 
fixing minimum rates. <A board, if it sets up district trade 
committees, is bound to consult them on the rates it proposes 
to fix. In practice, district committees have played a very 
minor part in the administration of the British trade boards 
legislation. Very few trades have appointed district committees 
at all, and where they have been appointed they do not appear 
to have done any active work. They have merely automati- 
cally approved the rates drawn up by their boards. 

The rates fixed by the boards can be enforced both by the 
action of the worker, who can sue the employer within two 
years for any deficit of wages due to him, and also by the 
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official action of the board: and its officers. The board (*”) 
can take proceedings on behalf of the worker for the recovery 
of wages due, and may also prosecute the employer, who is 
liable to a fine not exceeding £5 for every day on which the 
offence is continued after conviction. Difficulties that arose 
under the Act of 1909 in cases where the principal employer 
shifted the responsibility upon a middleman— often a. person 
but little removed from the-worker — were overcome by a 
provision of the Act of 1918 which provides that the principal 
employer and middleman shall be jointly responsible for 
failure to pay the minimum rates of waves fixed by the 
board (**). Thus either party or both may be prosecuted 
and the real offender cannot readily evade his liability. This 
provision does not, however, entirely solve the difficulty of 
the middlemen, since the boards have no power to fix minimum 
rates for such persons. Consequently, in trades such as the 
lace-finishing trade of Nottingham, where the services of 
middlewomen are largely used by employers for their dealings 
with home workers, difficulty is met with in ensuring that 
the worker shall really receive the minimum fixed by the 
board. In this trade employers and workers are jointly 
promoting a Bill to enable the board to fix minimum rates for 
middlewomen which.will enable them to pay in their turn 
the proper minimum to the home workers who receive the 
work through them. 

The rates fixed by a board have to be posted up in the 
factory or workshop of each employer affected and in every 
piace where work is given out “‘ in such a manner as to ensure 
that in each case the notice shail be brought to the knowledge 
of all workers employed by him or on his premises who are 
affected thereby” (%*), The. Trade Boards Acts do not 
require employers to give out-workers written particulars, 
in each case when work is given out to them and returned 
by them, of rates due and actually paid. This matter is dealt 
with by the Factory and Workshop Act 1901, under Section 
116 of which the Home Secretary may issue Orders requiring 
written particulars to be given to piece-workers in any trade. 
But the Orders issued under this Section bear no relation 
to the trade boards legislation, nor could an inspector under 
the Trade Boards Acts take action to enforce those Orders in a 
trade which happened to be affected by the order of a 
trade board as well. The inspectors under the Trade Boards 
Act (now 17 in number) are quite distinct from the factory 
inspectors appointed under the Factory and Workshop Acts and 
attached to the Home Office. In practice, however, the 
factory inspectors do collaborate in drawing the attention 





(37) In practice the consent of the Ministry of Labour has to be obtained. 

(38) Section 5 (3) of the Act of 1918. 

(39) Regulations of 31 October 1918, under Section 18 of the Act of 
1909 (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1908, No. 1439). 
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of the trade board inspectors to suspected violations of the 
minimum rates of which they may incidentally become 
aware, and vice versa. 

A trade board has no actual powers beyond fixing minimum 
rates, with the incidental effect of standardising hours and 
regulating conditions for learning a trade (*°). But the Act 
of 1918 expressly states that a board may, if thought expedient, 
make a recommendation to any government Department 
with reference to the industrial conditions of the trade. In 
practice, the boards collaborate usefully with other 
Departments, particularly as regards giving advice on technical 
points. For instance, last year, members of the Tin Box 
Trade .Board collaborated with the inspectors of factories 
in investigating means of preventing accidents from 
presses (4%). 

French Legislation 


The machinery established for fixing minimum rates of wages 
under the French law is complicated. It seems to have been 
the desire of the French Legislature to use, as far as possible, 
existing bodies for this purpose, namely, the labour councils 
(consetls consultatifs du travail), and only to appoint special 
wages boards in exceptional cases. But in actual practice the 
labour councils have: not taken any part at all in the adminis- . 
tration of uhe law. These councils were insti.uted by the Act 
of 17 July 1908 (#7). They may be appointed by the Council 
of State, by request of persons interested, or by official init- 
iative, in any locality, for particular trades, their functions being 
tostudy theinterests of that trade and give expert advice to the 
Government on questions concerning it. They are composed 
of an equal number of employers and workers elected by their 
respective constituents in the trade affected. Had labour 
councils existed in the trades for which minimum rates may 
be fixed, they would consequently have been suitable bodies 
to co-operate in the administration of the law, and they are 
referred to in the Act as if they were to play the chief part in 
this work. The first explanatory Circular issued on the 
subject by the Minister of Labour (**), however, points out 
that as no labour councils actually existed in the clothing trades 
at that date, their functions would, in fact, devolve upon the 
alternative bodies provided, namely, wages committees and 
committees of industrial experts. It is, consequently, through 
these special organs that the law in practice has been and 
still is being, operated. 





(40) See p. 121 above. 

(41) Annual Report of the Chief — of Factories and Workshops jor 
the Year 1920 (Cmd. 1403, 1921), 

(42) Bulletin of the Internationa Labour Office (Basle), 1908, Vol. ITI, 
p. 356. 

(43) Circular of 24 July 1915, addressed to the Prefects and inspectors 
of — Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. X, 
Pp. 6 
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The wages committees (comités de salaires) are set up in the 
chief town of each Department, under the presideacy of the 
local justice of the peace. They consist of from two to four 
workers and an equal number of employers from the industries 
affected. The workers’ representatives are not necessarily home 
workers. The Prefects have the duty of calling these com- 
mittees into being and of deciding the number of representat- 
ives to be appointed to them. The members of the commit- 
tees are, however, actually selected by the assembled presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the various trade sections of the 
probiviral courts (“*) having jurisdiction in the Department. 
The committees of industrial experts (comités professionnels 
@expertise) are likewise elected by the assembled sectional 
officers of the probiviral courts, and presided over by the local 
justice of the peace. They consist of two women workers and 
two employers engaged in the clothing trades affected. The 
: Prefects decide for what branches of trade and what localities 
these committees shall be set up. 

The procedure for fixing minimum rates of pay by these 
organs is as follows. In the first place, the wages committees 
have to ascertain what is the daily rate of wages usually paid 
in the district to women of average skill working in workshops 
‘in the various trades affected and paid by time. The rate 
‘thus ascertained forms the legal minimum for home workers 
‘in the same occupation. It must be revised every three 
‘years. If there is no workshop employment in the district 
which can b2 used for this purpose in connection with any 
branch of work, the rates of pay received by women employed 
in workshops on analogous work in the same or similar districts 
are taken as a basis instead. Failing the possibility of using 
even this method, recourse must be had to the general level 
of wages for unskilled work.in the district; the Circular referred 
to above indicated that the wages of women going out by the 
day as needlewomen, charwomen, etc., should be considered 
for this purpose. The piece-work rates paid to women home 
workers must then be such as to yield to a woman of average 
skill, working 10 hours, the minimum daily wage thus ascer- 
tained. The next step, consequently, is to ascertain the time 
required for making each article. This duty devolves upon 





(44) The Conseils de Prud’ hommes, translated ‘‘ Committees of Counsel’, 
in the Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle) (1907, Vol. II, 
p. 223, and 1909, Vol. IV, p. 74) are old-established bodies re-organised by the 
Acts of 1907 and 1908. They combine the functions of conciliation and 
arbitration and those of a summary court of justice dealing with the law 
of master and servant. Thus they settle, for instance, individual claims 
for wages, disputes as regards notice of dismissal and so forth, as well as 
more important questions affecting ups of workers. They are set up 
for industrial towns, as recuired, by the Government, and consist of at least 
two employers and two workers elected at two separate meetings of persons 
in the trade concerned, presided over by the justice of the peace. They 
choose from amongst their own number a president and vice-president, taken 
alternately from the employers’ and workers’ groups and changing every 
year. Each court consists of as many trade sections as desired. 
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the committees of industrial experts. It.is their function to draw 
up ‘tables of the time necessary to perform the different 
processes. The minimum pi2ce-work rates can then be 
deduced. The rates thus determined come into operation three 
months from the date of their publication by the Prefect (*°), 
unless an objection is raised against them within that term 
either by the Government or by a trade organisation or any 
person interested in the trade. Such appeals are dealt with 
by a Central. Commission sitting at the Ministry of Labour (*°). 
It will be noted that the system described above for fixing 
minimum rates in France contemplates the establishment of 
ohe wages committee in each Department, and any number of 
committees of experts to deal with different branches of trade, 
to act, if desired, for part only of a Department. In practice, 
by 1 July 1917 wages committees had been set up in all 
Departments (except in the Occupied. Areas), and all but one 
of these committees had determined the minimum hourly - 
rate for women home workers affected. In 1920 wages 
committees had also been set up in the devastated areas 
except in the Departments of Aisne and Ardennes. But 
there were still three Departments not in the devastated 
areas where no committees of experts had been created to 
complete the work of the wages committees. The total number 
of committees of experts established has varied year by year. 
There were altogether 283 in July 1917, 295 in October 1918, 
and 297 in October 1920. The number set up in individual 
Departments varies from one to seventeen. The number of 
undertakings, agents, and middlemen employing home workers 
coming under the Act was 6,323 in 1919; the number of home 
workers employed by these undertakings was 128,481 (4°). 
The committees of experts do not function automatically. 
Although they may proceed ex officio to draw up tables sho wing 
the time required to perform the processes for which time-rates 
have been fixed, the Act does not make it incumbent upon 





(45) The method of publication is prescribed by the Decree of 
24 September 1915. Bulletin du Ministére du Travaii XXII, p. 86* ; English 
translation in the Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. XI, p. 1. 

The Central Commission consist of seven persons : two members of the 
wages committee against whose decision the appeal is made, one being an 
employer and one a worker ; two representatives of the trade concerned 
(again an employer and a worker) from the Superior labour Council ; two 
members (one employer and one worker) of probiviral courts elected by 
a joint meeting of probiviral courts ; with a member of the Court of Cassation 
nominated by the Court as President. The Minister of Labour chooses one 
of his permanent investigators to act as secretary and adviser to the 
Commission. See Section 33h of Book I of the Code of Labour, and the 
Decree of 24 September 1915, referred to in the preceding footnote. 

(46) See Résultats de V application de la loi du 10 juillet 1915 sur le salaire 
des ouvriéres a domicile dans Vindustrie du vétement, published in the Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail : (1) Premiers résultats, Vol. XXIV, p. 235 ; 
(2) Aw ler oetobre 1918, Vol. XXV, p. 362; (3) Aw Ier octobre 1920, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 341. 
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them to act unless they are requested to do so by the 
_Government, by a probiviral court, or by a trade association 
interested; and clearly it is impossible for the committee 
to be sure of including every process in their determinations. 
In the case of articles not included in any such table, a worker 
may nevertheless take proceedings before the probiviral court 
or the justice of the peace against her employer on the ground 
that the piece-rates paid do not enable her to earn the time- 
rate fixed by the wages committees. The judicial authority 
appealed to may then consult the committee of experts as 
regards the time required to perform the work in question, 
and the opinion of the committee must serve as a basis for 
the decision of the court. Such decisions must be published, 
and other home workers who find themselves affected may claim 
the application of the decision to themselves. For this 
purpose home workers are not restricted by the time limit 
of 15 days within they must usually start proceedings for the 
recovery of wages; that is to say, where a piece-rate has 
already been fixed by the determination of a time-rate by 
a wages committee combined with the determination of a 
committee of experts respecting the time required for making 
the article in question, a home worker who is paid too little 
must start proceedings in 15 days for the recovery of the 
difference; but where the time required for making any 
article (for which a time-rate has been fixed) has been left 
indeterminate in the absence of any ruling by a committee 
of experts, and an-individual home worker applies to the 
courts (i. e. the probiviral court or the justice of the peace) 
for an award as to the adequacy of the piece-rate paid her, 
then all other home workers affected may take proceedings 
in order to be brought under the award without being debarred 
by the usuai time limit. All others concerned may, in fact, 
benefit by a test case taken by one home worker. This point 
should have had some importance in view of the facilities which 
the Act appears to give to trade unions and other associations(*’) 
interested to take proceedings under it. It was expected 
that, through the agency of associations of this kind as well 
as of trade unions concerned by reason of the similarity of 
trade (even though without home worker members), isolated 
home workers could be ensured some protection from 
exploitation. It was believed that such organisations could 
not only take up cases in order to procure awards in favour 
of particular individuals, which could then be applied to 
all other home workers of the same branch of trade, but that 
they could also take proceedings to recover for the home 





(47) Associations other than trade unions have to be authorised to 
act in this way by Decree of the Ministry of Labour (Section 33 (k). In 
practice, the Tigue sociale dachetewrs de France, the Office frangais du travail 
a domicile and the Fédération d’organismes du travail pour améliorer les con- 
ditions du travail féminin, have procured the necessary authorisation. 
Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXIV, 1917, p. 239. 
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workers concerned the additional wages due to them. 
However, a decision of the Court of Cassation given in July, 
1919 (48) seriously weakened the position of associations in 
this respect. In this case one of the authorised associations, 
the Office frangais du travail a domicile, sued two persons 
who gave out work to home workers for the deficit in the 
wages paid them for making certain garments. It was held 
that the association had no power to act in the name of the 
home workers concerned, that the latter must, in fact, take 
the necessary proceedings themselves. It appears that this 
decision reduces the powers of associations to protect home 
workers under the Act. practically to nil. In cases where a 
time-rate had been fixed by a wages committee, an authorised 
association or trade union might, it seems, sue an employer 
for paying piece-rates which would not yield the minimum 
time-rate, and thus procure the publication of minimum 
piece-rates for the processes in question by means of the action 
of the probiviral court, who would decide (with or without 
the advice of a committee of experts) what rates were adequate 
to yield the time-wage and then publish them. But it would 
still be necessary for the individual home _ workers 
concerned to claim from their employers any deficit in wages 
due to them. 

Moreover, there is no- penalty placed upon employers for 
failure to pay the minimum rates and the inspectors have no 
powers in respect of the actual payment of the minimum 
rates fixed. They are expected to co-operate in some respects 
in an advisory capacity. But as far as the text of the Act 
itself is concerned, the only functions the inspectors have 
are to see that the provisions respecting particulars of wages 
and registers are observed. These are to the effect, firstly, 
that all manufacturers, agents, or middlemen who employ 
home workers in the clothing trade must give notice of their 


- employment and keep a register of the women thus employed ; 


secondly, that the rates of pay for articles produced in quan- 
tities must be posted up permanently in the waiting rooms 
and rooms where work is given out and returned ; and thirdly, 
that each woman home worker must be given on a counterfoil- 
ticket or book written particulars of the work given out to 
her, to which particulars of the actual wages earned and any 
deductions must. be added when the finished work is returned. 
The rates stated in the particulars book or on the ticket must 
not be lower than those posted up on the premises. These 
rates are, of course, in practice the rates deduced from the 
determinations of the wages committees and committees 
of experts, in so far as piece-work rates are fixed at all. The 
inspectors have to see that these rules are observed and that 
the particulars given to the workers or entered in the registers 
and books of the undertaking are correct. At this point 





(48) Case reported in the Bulletin du Minstére du Travail, 1920, p. 434. 
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their coercive authority ceases. They have no power to. intervene 
when an employer actually pays less than the published 
minimum. Several Circulars have been issued giving the 
inspectors instructions under the Act. One of these (**) 
implies that they may use their good influences with employers 
who contravene the rates. The position is explained as 
follows: ‘‘While the non-agreement of the posted prices 
promised by the employers with the counterfoil-ticket books 
given to the women is regarded as a kind of fraud subject 
to penal prosecution, the Legislature wished that the observ- 
ance of the minimum scale should be the subject of civil 
action taken by the injured party. It would, however, be 
interpreting the Act too narrowly to limit the functions of 
the inspectors of labour to making official reports of 
contraventions. By the various formalities the enforcement 
of which is entrusted to them, the Legislature has given them 
the practical means of comparing the prices actually paid with 
the minima. They will be led from the nature of the case 
to make this comparison, and in case of abuse to remind the 
employers officially that their action is irregular and lays 
them open to civil actions. The enquiries which they have 
undertaken since the outbreak of war on the matter of the 
wages paid to women home workers by contractors working 
for the army have also prepared them for this duty. The 
important results obtained by their action are an earnest of 
what may be expected in this respect by their energy, tact, 
and zeal’’. 

During the war it was possible to a large extent to use the 
Act as a means of ensuring the payment of proper rates of 
pay under government or other public contracts. The require- 
ements as regards the posting of minimum rates and the 
giving of written particulars enabled the inspectors to refer 
to the administrative authorities cases of failure to observe 
the proper rates on the part of firms undertaking public 
contracts. In such cases penalties provided for in the case 
of public contracts can be applied. The Circular quoted 
above also requested the inspectors to place their knowledge 
and experience at the disposal of the various bodies concerned 
in determining rates of wages, and it appears from the reports 
on the working of the Act that the inspectors have done useful 
advisory work of this kind. The inspectors are also called 
upon to make investigations for the guidance of the Central 
Commission, when appeals are lodged against the time-rates 
fixed by wages committees or tables of times drawn up by 
committees of experts. 

No special inspectors are allocated to the work of enforcing 
the minimum wage legislation, as in England. This work is 





(49) Circular of 24 July 1915, Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, 1915, 
p. 64* ; English translation in the Bulletin of the International Labour 
Office (Basle), 1915, Vol. X, p. 206. 
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part of the general duties of the inspectors of labour appointed 
to administer the Code of Labour in general. 









Austrian and Czecho-Slovak Legislation 









In Austria and Czecho-Slovakia the bodies set up for de- 
termining minimum rates of wages are not local in character, 
as under the French law ; a single home work commission 
is appointed for each industry affected, with its seat in any 
convenient centre. These commissions are appointed at 
will by the authorised Ministries (°°). The appointment of 
local or district home work commissions to advise the central 
commission in any trade is optional. The duties of the 
central commissions are similar in the two countries; they are 
required to regulate conditions of work and wages in the 
industries under their charge. Thus their powers are wider 
than those attributed in France and Great Britain to the 
corresponding bodies. They have to advise the Government 
as regards conditions of employment (*") as well as regards wages 
in the trades to which their jurisdiction severally extends. 
The Austrian law requires at least nine members to be appointed 
to each central home work commission ; the commission must 
include an equal number of representatives of employers and 
home workers in the branch of trade concerned, the remaining 
third being independent experts, one of whom must be nomin- 
ated by the Secretary of State for Public Health. If middlemen 
or other intermediaries exist in the trade they must be 
given “suitable”? (angemessen) representation and workshop 
assistants (employed in middlemen’s workshops) must also 
be represented. The only rule as regards the representation of 
these persons laid down in the Act is that the number of 
representatives of middlemen, workshop assistants, and inter- 
mediaries must not exceed the total representation of the 
employers (contractors) and home workers. In Czecho-Slovak- 

- ja the central home work commissions must likewise consist 
of at least nine persons, but the method by which middlemen, 
workshop assistants, and intermediaries are to be represented 
is rather more clearly defined. It is expressely stated that 
the proportion between representatives of the employing group 
and the working group must not be varied by the “suitable” 
representation given to middlemen and intermediaries (who 
count as employers) and workshop assistants (who count as 


































(50) In Austria now by the Federal Ministry for Social Welfare in 
agreement with the Federal Ministry for Industry and Commerce ; and 
in Czecho-Slovakia by the Minister for Social Welfare. 

(51) This is an important function (which falls, however, outside the 
scope of this article), since the Departments concerned are empowered 
under the Acts to issue special hygienic regulations for branches of home 
work such as involve a risk to the health of the home worker or of the 
consumer (Section 15 of the Austrian Act and Section 31 of the Czecho- 
Slovak). 
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home workers). The members of the commission are appointed 
in both countries by the Minister, in the case of the repres- 
entative members after the industrial organisations concerned 
have been asked to make suggestions. The chairman is 
selected by the Minister from among the independent members. 
In Czecho-Slovakia the commission itself chooses two vice- 
chairmen from the representatives of employers and home 
workers respectively. The term of office of the commission 
is four years in Czecho-Slovakia, and three years in Austria. 
District home work commissions may be set up by the Govern- 
ment for any particular localities and branches of trade 
carried on in the locality. The composition of these local 
bodies is similar to that of the central commission, except in 
so far as the authority for nominating the members is the 
local or provincial authority instead of the Minister. The 
local commissions have merely advisory functions. Their 
recommendations must be taken as a basis for the discussion 
of the central commission. They have the further function 
of acting as organs of conciliation or arbitration in case of 
disputes between workers and employers in the home industry 
coming within their purview. The procedure for this purpose 
is laid down in detail in both Acts. 

The relations between determinations of home work 
commissions and collective agreements are dealt with in 
both countries. Determinations overrule individual contracts 
only. <A collective contract, on the other hand, takes 
precedence over the determination of a commission, unless 
the individuals concerned prefer the determination and 
exercise their right to withdraw from the collective contract. 
In Austria a commission may embody the terms of an existing 
collective contract in its determination ; it may, in fact, 
declare such contracts themselves to be determinations. 

The rules of procedure of all Austrian home work commis- 
sions are the same (**). Decisions are made by a majority 
of votes on condition that at least two-thirds of the members 
are present. No indications are given in either Act as to 
the basis on which minimum time-rates or piece-rates shall 
be fixed, or what kind of rates may be fixed. The commissions 
must merely take into consideration “differences in local 
conditions and the mutual competition of different areas in 
the branch of industry”. The rates fixed by a commission 
require the ratification of the respective Ministries, which 
may be refused if the determination is illegal, and the matter 
may be referred back if an objection to the determination is 
raised. Ratified determinations usually come into force 
one month after publication. 

In order to facilitate the administration of the law, both 





(52) These were drawn up by the Decree of 1 February 1920 (Zrlass 
betr. die Geschdaftsordnung der Zentralheimarbeitskommissionen, Z3580 , 
Amtliche Nachrichten, 1920, II, p. 215). 
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in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, noSice must be given of 
the employment of home workers or middlemen in all trades, 
not only those for which wages may be regulated. Both 
the Acts in question contemplate two classes of persons who 
may intervene between the actual manufacturer or employer 
and the home worker, namely, the ‘ middleman ”’ 
(Zwischenmeister), who is the owner of a workshop to which 
work is given out by manufacturers, and “ intermediaries 
(factors) (Mittelspersonen, Faktoren), who are merely agents 
fur distributing the work to home workers and collecting 
it from them; these persons are, in the words of both Acts, 
“employed by contractors in their dealings with . home 
workers or middlemen.’ The employer, manufacturer, or 
dealer who heads this industrial hierarchy —the Unternehmer 
or contractor —is bound to notify the authorities of the fact 
that he gives out work to be done either in midalemen’s 
workshops. or by home workers, whether or not any 
intermediate agents are also concerned in the arrangement. 
Middlemen must likewise give notice of the employment 
of persons in their workshops or of home workers on work 
given out by a contractor, and intermediaries must give 
similar notice of their activities. All these three groups 
of persons are also required to keep up-to-date lists of the home 
workers or intermediaries to whom they give out work direct. 
The Austrian law further requires middlemen to keep a 
register of the workers employed in their workshops. These 
lists must be kept open to official inspection on demand. 


The persons employed are kept informed of the conditions 
under which the work is given out by means of statements 
concerning the rates of pay and the arrangements as regards 
the supply of materials and other requisites, which must be 
submitted to the industrial authority and posted in each room 
in which work is given out, finished goods are handed in, or 
wages are paid. In Czecho-Slovakia the authority attests 
the statement and retains a copy of it. In both laws it is 
expressly stated that the industrial authority must make 
sure that the statement is in accordance with any minimum 
rates of wages fixed. In addition to this general statement, 
each worker or middleman must receive a book in which 
particulars of the work given out and returned are entered 
currently, namely, the nature and quantity of the work, the 
dates on which it is given out and returned, the terms agreed 
upon as to the calculation and amount of wages themselves 
and of any deductions from them in respect of materials or 
other requisites, and the wages actually paid. These 
particulars books are kept by the workers and must be 
submitted to the industrial inspectors on demand. 
Contraventions of these requirements and failure to pay the 
prescribed minimum rates of wages are punishable by fines 
or imprisonment. In addition, the Austrian Act provides 
that intermediaries who repeatedly contravene the law may 
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be prohibited for a term or for ever from acting in that 
capacity. The Czecho-Slovak Act provides a like punish- 
ment for ali recalcitrant contractors and middlemen, as well 
as those forming the special class of “ intermediaries ”’. 
The Czecho-Slovak Act has been in operation too short 
a time for any report on its operation to be made. The 
Report of the Austrian Industrial (**) Inspectors for the 
year 1919 contains some account of the preliminary work of 
putting the Austrian Act into force. This report insists that, 
if the law is to be adequately administered, the number of 
inspectors (°4) must be considerably increased, especially 
the number of women assistant-inspectors who are usually 
detailed for the inspection of home industries. It seems 
there was not at first sufficient co-ordination between the 
authorities who receive the notifications relating to the use of 
the out-work system and the inspectors. It appeared from 
the inspection of undertakings employing home workers 
that up to the middle of 1919 complete ignorance of the law 
prevailed, so that the notifications and registers were 
neglected, and the compulsory guilds (°°) were asked to 
assist in educating their members in this respect. During 
1919 the inspectors were carrying out the investigations 
forming the necessary preliminary to the appointment of 
home work commissions for fixing minimum rates of wages 
under the Act. As a result of their investigations commissions 
have been appointed for the making of outer clothes, the 
making of underclothes, the making of shoes, the making 
or artificial flowers and ornamental feathers (in Vienna), and 
for the embroidery industry of Bregenz (5*). The. first two 
of these have issued determinations fixing the prices to be 
paid throughout for making certain military uniforms and 
clothing, giving home workers a higher price than workshop 
assistants (57) on the analogy of the British system of making 
allowance for the extra expenses involved to out-workers (°°), 


(53) Bericht der Gewerbeinspektoren Oesterreichs iiber ihre Amtstatighkeit 
um Jahre 1919. Vienna, Govt. Print. Off. 1920 

(54) No special inspectors are contemplated. The administration 
of the Home Work Act is added to the existing duties of the industrial 
inspectors, who enforce the law for the protection of workers in industry 
in general. 

(55) The Genossenschaften created under Part VII of the Industrial 
Code. See Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1907, Vol. II, 
p. 195. 

(56) See Amtliche Nachrichten 1919, I, p. 621 ; 1920, II, p. 959 ; 1921, 
IIf, p. 192. This embroidery industry spreads into the neighboring 
countries of Switzerland and Germany, and various attempts have been made 
by the International Association for Labour Legislation to bring about an 
international agreement to regulate its conditions. During the war the 
Swiss Federal Council fixed minimum rates of wages for the Swiss embroidery 
industry in the north east of Switzerland (see Resolution of the Swiss 
Federal Council of 2 March 1917 ; English translation in the Bulletin of 
the Internatiorial Labour Office (Basle), 1917, Vol. XII, p. 109). 

(57) For the meaning of this expression see p. 115.above. 
(58) See p. 121 above. 
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and in the case of underclothing fixing a higher rate again for 
middlemen. The first-named commission has also issued 
a determination based on an existing collective agreement (°*). 
; i Other trades investigated with a view to the establishment 
j of commissions are the making of hosiery, paper bags, 
cigarette papers, straw hats, lace, woven goods, wooden 
goods, and Britannia metal goods. The establishment and 
work of home work commissions has been greatly hampered 
by the abnormal economic condition of Austria. The rapid 
depreciation of money and present conditions of export have 
added peculiar difficulties to the fixing of rates of wages. 













The Norwegian Home Work Act 









The Norwegian Home Work Act is administered by a 
central council, known as the Home Work Council, which has 
power in the first place to regulate the hygienic conditions 
in home work. If this Council finds that the wage conditions 
in a trade coming within its purview(®) are not satisfactory, 
it may decide to set up a wages board for one or more 
branches of that trade. The Act contemplates, in general, 
the establishment of one board for each commune, the 
; members of the board being chosen by the communal 
authority, but the Council may arrange for one board to act 
for several communes. In each case the terms of reference 
of the board and the scope of its powers must be defined by 
the Council. The communal authority must _ invite 
associations of employers and workers in the trade and any 
other interested persons to make nominations before choosing 
the members of the board. Each board consists of a 
chairman and not less than four members, divided into two 
equal groups representing employers and workers respectively ; 
it is not compulsory for the representative members to belong 
to the trades for which minimum rates of wages are to be 
fixed, but this must be the case “as far as possible ’. The 
chairman is appointed by the Home Work Council. Each 
board must fix a minimum time-wage for home workers in 
its trade, taking into consideration the current rates of wages 
in the locality paid for corresponding work in workshops and 
factories and in other branches of home work. It is expressly 
stated that the rates, must not be such as to drive home work 
out of existence. They may apply to one or more particular 
groups of workers. The boards are also required “ as far as 
possible ’ to fix minimum piece-work rates for all or some of 
the articles made in the trade. These rates must be such 
that a worker of average skill can earn the minimum time-rate 
by means of them. If no such rates are fixed, an employer 
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(59) For the texts of these determinations, see Amiliche Nachrichien 
1920, II, pp. 122, 216, 244. 
(60) See above p. 116 for a description of the scope of the law. 
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‘ 


using piece-work may submit his piece-work rates to the 
Council for approval. The determinations of a board are 
adopted by simple majority. They must be forwarded at 
once to the Home Work Council, which publishes them in a 
notice inviting comment from all interested persons within 
one month. At the end of the month the Council either 
confirms or modifies the determination or refers it back 
for reconsideration. The difference between the British and 
Norwegian procedure as regards the powers of the central 
authority is explained by the fact that the Norwegian Home 
Work Council has to deal with rates drawn up for particular 
communes. It is consequently essential that a central 
authority should have power to modify the rates proposed 
by the different boards in order to ensure that there shall 
be no disproportion between the rates fixed for different 
localities; in England since, each board acts for the whole 
country, a central co-ordinating authority is not necessary. 
If the Council confirms the rates drawn up by a board, it must 
fix a date within two months of the date of confirmation on 
which they shall become operative. The rates fixed must 
be paid to the home workers concerned without any deductions 
for the remuneration of middlemen. Outlay on the part of 
the home workers on materials, etc., must be separately 
reimbursed, unless the rates are expressly declared to include 
such costs. The Council may require a board to reconsider 
the rates at any time if this is found to be necessary. It 
may extend the minimum rates fixed for home work 
to workers in workshops or factories, if the minimum rates 
are having the effect of suppressing home work or are having 
other unfavourable effects upon the workers, or if there 
is reason to believe that either of these results will ensue; 
or the Council may in these cases order a special rate to be 
fixed for such workers. A minimum rate may be suspended 
by the Council in cases where a collective agreement is concluded 
between workers and employers in the industry concerned. 

The Act is enforced by the board of health (Sundhets- 
kommission) of each commune, or, as far as concerns work 
carried out elsewhere than in the worker’s own home, by the 
local factory inspection authorities (*'). The inspectors and 
members of the boards have power during working hours 
to enter workshops and rooms where home work is carried 
on and the business premises of employers, and they may call 
for wages books and lists of home workers and make copies 
of them. 

All employers must keep, a register of the home workers 
they employ, including any middlemen to whom work is given 


(61) These authorities are local committees, consisting of at least three 
persons appointed by the communal authority and including at least one 
worker and one woman. See the Act respecting the Protection of Workers, 
Section 48 sqq. ; English translation in the Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), 1915, Vol. X, p. 337. 
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for distribution. Middlemen in their turn are bound to keep 
a register of the persons to whom they give work, whether to 
be done in a workshop or in the workers’ homes. A copy of 
the register has to be sent to the local inspection authority 
every year. Employers must also post in a convenient place, 
for the information of home workers, lists of the rates paid for 
the different types of home work. Copies of these lists have 
to be sent to the Home Work Council every year. Each 
home worker must, in addition, be provided with a wages 
book containing particulars of the work given out and 
returned, the wage paid for it, and any deductions. 

Penalties are imposed for failure to keep the prescribed 
registers, to post up, the rates of pay or provide the workers 
with particulars books, or to pay the workers every week in 
cash. Employers may also be fined for paying less than the 
prescribed minimum rates or for employing middlemen who 
to their knowledge do likewise. 

In an article in the official Sociale Meddelser of 1920 (No. 4) 
Mr. Fredrik Voss, chairman of the Home Work Council, gave 
some account of the early operation of the Act. The Act 
had then been too short a time in force to show important 
results. Determinations had been adopted unanimously by 
the board set up for Fredriksted and Kristiania, and the 
boards of Trondhjem and Bergen were expected to follow 
shortly. Some important preliminary enquiries had been 
carried out. 


It will be seen from the above brief survey of minimum 
wage legislation in Europe that in reality little has been done 
in this respect outside Great Britain. Other European 
countries having laws providing machinery for fixing minimum 
rates of wages have merely touched the fringe of the subject. 
They have dealt only with one small part of the wage problem, 
namely, in so far as it relates to home work. In Great Britain, 
however, the trade boards system seems to have taken root, 
and is likely to form a permanent part of the industrial organ- 
isation of that country (**). Whether the British example 
will be followed in other European countries remains to be 
seen. There seems to be at present a tendency to take up 
the question as far as home work is concerned. For instance, 
in Italy and Germany bills on the subject of wage regulation 
for home industries are under consideration. In Austria 
an attempt was made to insert in the new Commercial Assistants 
Act (®*) provision for fixing minimum rates of wages for 
commercial employees. This proposal was rejected, but in 








(62) It is at present being attacked, and a committee has been appointed 
to investigate and report on the working of the Acts. 

(63) Act of 11 May 1921; English translation in the International 
Labour Office Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 1. 
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practice the wages of commercial employees in Austria are 
protected in some measure by collective agreements which 
have been made legally binding in the manner referred to 
above(*). Perhaps the method of rendering collective agreements 
binding throughout a trade may develop in some countries 
side by side with a system of wages boards for home work (®), 
while in others home work legislation is extended to unorgan- 
ised industries in general. In any case minimum wage legis- 
lation is bound to be linked up with industrial organisation. 
It has been proved to act as a stimulus to organisation both 
amongst workers and employers. This has been particularly 
marked in Great Britain as far as employers are concerned. 
Although it is certain that the organisation of the workers has 
been stimulated by the creation of trade boards, yet it is 
not easy to determine precisely how much of the increase of 
trade unionism in recent years can be fairly attributed to 
this cause, since the workers in a trade for which a trade board 
is established usually join existing unions and sometimes are 
divided between several different unions, the growth of which 
may be due to a multitude of causes. The employers, on 
the other hand, tend to organise spontaneously when a trade 
board is established for their trade and the organisation can 
be seen to be the direct result of the creation of the trade board. 
British employers have, moreover, formed a federation of 
trade board employers (*), and the importance attached to 
trade boards by organised labour is evinced by the fact that, 
in connection with the reorganisation of the Trades Union 
Congress, a Trade Boards Advisory Committee has been set up. 
Apart from the organisation of employers and workers the 
British legislation has certainly had some effect also in 
improving the organisation of work. For instance, the fact 
that piece-workers must be paid the minimum time-rates 
even when they are not actually working has caused improved 
internal organisation in workshops (°’). 

It is hardly possible to make any comparison of the actual 
wages earned by persons benefiting in the different countries 
by the laws here considered. The scope and purpose of the 
various laws are too different. The French rates vary widely 
in the different Departments. A list of rates published in 
October 1920 (®*§) shows variations from rates which compare 
favourably with the general range of rates fixed by British 
trade boards (e.g. over 2 francs an hour for certain passe- 
menterie workers in Paris) down to rates of an incredibly low 








(64) See p. 131 above. 

(65) Both systems already exist in Austria. Cf. the Home Work 
Act and the Act of 18 December 1919 (Staatsgesetzblatt, No. 16 ex 1919), 
referred to above. 

(66) The National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, Trado 
Boards (Employers’) Consultative Council. 

(67) See TawNEY : Minimum Rates in the Tailoring Industry ; the 
Ratan Tata Foundation, 1915, pp. 61, 147. 
(68) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVII, 1920, p. 348. 
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level (e.g. franes 0.164 an hour for hosiery work in Saéne-et- 
Loire). Precise statistical comparisons might perhaps be 
worked out at considerable labour to show the relative increases 
in wages procured by workers coming under the British and 
French laws, but even these would be of little practical value 
in view of the striking contrast in the principle underlying 
these two measures. The French Legislature, believing in 
individual initiative, adopts a law which gives certain women 
workers certain rights. No one, inspector or trade union, can, 
it appears, enforce those rights for an individual worker. 
The worker must take the action herself. The British Legis- 
lature,onthe other hand, adopts a law which not only imposes 
heavy penalties on employers for paying less than the minimum 
rates of wages, but also gives the authorities power to recover 
the unpaid wages from the employer on behalf of the worker, 
even though the latter may be indifferent or even hostile. 
On the one hand, the right is emphasised —the French worker 
has a right and may enforce it ; on the other, the duty is 
emphasised —the English employer has a duty and shall 
fulfilit. Until there is less divergence in underlying principles 
it is not likely that there will be in Europe anything approaching 
uniformity in the practice of minimum wage legislation. 
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Current Notes on Industrial Hygiene 






The problems of industrial hygiene are becoming increasingly 
important at the present time. The bulk of the information and the 
volume of publication on the various problems raised grow each day, 
and considerable value attaches to them in view of the vast number of 
questions touched upon, both theoretical and practical. Under 
the above title it is proposed to publish, as regularly as may be 
possible, a series of notes and observations on topics, not in them- 
selves sufficiently extensive or important to justify the publica- 
tion of special articles, but which seem to require some notice. 












Industrial Diseases 


INDUSTRIAL POISONINGS IN MUNITIONS FACTORIES 












Trinitrotoluene. — A recent examination of 237 workers in 
an American shell-filling factory who handled TNT showed 
that 72 per cent. of them were suffering from anaemia ('). 
Pallor, cyanosis, and dermatitis, which are frequently observed 
in TNT workers, are all signs of poisoning, but anaemia may exist 
without presenting any clinical signs. It may be accompanied 
either by leukocytosis or leukopenia, and blood tests are therefore 
an assistance to diagnosis. The urine when examined almost 
always shows traces of derivatives of TNT. 

No case of aplastic anaemia or of toxic jaundice (when the 
hemoglobin and the number of red corpuscles may be either normal 
or decreased) was reported in the United States, but several occurred 
in the United Kingdom. Post mortem examination has occasionally ‘ 
shown the existence of lesions of the liver due to previous functional 
defects, but aggravated by TNT poisoning. The poison may be 
absorbed by the skin, the lungs, or the digestive system, thereby 
necessitating extensive precautionary measures. Individual 
cleanliness, the wearing of overalls and caps, efficient ventilation, 
and medical examination are preventive measures which should 
be taken. Workers should be medically examined before being 
engaged, and any showing the least signs of liver complaints or 
anaemia should be refused employment in TNT factories. 






















Parazol.— A recent investigation into the toxie action of 
parazol (*) or dichlordinitrobenzine, extensively used as a high 












(1) United States Public Health Service Hygienic Laboratory : Bulletin 
No. 126, September 1920. Carl Voreriin, Charles W. Hooper, and J. M. 
JOHNSTON: T.N.T. Poisoning; its Nature, Diagnosis, and Prevention, 
Washington, Gov. Print. Off., 1920. 

(2) Lbid., Carl Vorertiim, A. E. Livineston, and Charles W. Hooper : 
The Toxic Action of Parazol. 
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explosive, shows that it is the cause of dermatitis and conjunct- 
ivitis, which vary in severity according to the condition of the 
skin when brought into contact with the poisonous substances; a 
grazed skin is much more susceptible to the poison than one 
intact. Certain derivatives of parazol, when chemically pure, have 
a similar though less marked effect on the skin. Parazol is also the 
cause of a secondary anaemia similar to that caused by TNT. 
The most .effective precautionary measures are individual clean- 
liness, the substitution of machinery for manual labour, and 
purification of the contaminated air. Experiments with various 
skin varnishes proved them to be unreliable, but gloves, overalls, and 
goggles should be worn by workers handling parazol. 


Mercury Fulminate. — The condition of the skin is also of prime 
importance in determining the action of mercury fulminate, which 
is used to fill the detonators of shells. In some cases the skin is 
naturally able to resist the effects of the poison, but in others it 
has to be specially treated in order to protect it. An article in 
Bulletin No. 126 of the United States Public Health Service Hygienic 
Laboratory (*) deals with the results of several experiments with 
mercury fulminate both on human beings and rabbits. The skin 
of a rabbit, when shaved, is much more susceptible to the effects 
of mercury fulminate when applied immediately than applied a 
day or two later, probably because the slight grazing of the skin 
by shaving has then had time to heal. 

Barium sulphide, used for removing hair in place of shaving, 
if removed immediately after application, reduces the effects of 
mercury fulminate much more successfully than shaving the skin, 
because the skin is not injured as it is by shaving. Sodium 
thiosulphate is of no use as a remedy once the disease has been 
set up, but it may be used to remove fulminate crystals, which 
it dissolves almost completely, while they are practically insoluble 
in water. Mercury fulminate seems to produce the same effects 
whether applied moist or dry. 

Among rabbits variations in individual susceptibility to the 
poison were very marked, though it does not in limited amounts 
produce the clearly-defined poisoning observed in human subjects. 
Dogs, on the other hand, are even less sensitive to it than rabbits. 
The application of mercury fulminate to the human skin in the 
laboratory produced no perceptible effect. 

A skin varnish greatly reduces the effects of mercury fulminate. 
The adaptation of such a protection to the worker’s skin and clothes 
(by making the latter impervious) has sometimes given good results, 
but it cannot always be relied upon to protect him. 


DERMATITIS IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


The United States Public Health Service recently undertook 
an investigation into conditions in the printing industry with a 
view to determining preventive and remedial measures for the 
dermatitis which is known to exist to a considerable extent. The 
enquiry included such matters as the processes causing dermatitis, 





(3) Ibid., A. E. Livineston: Mercury Fulminate as a Skin Irritant. 
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the medical examination of workers affected, analysis of inks, oils, 
and soaps, preventive measures, treatment, etc. (‘) 

} Since turpentine has been replaced by benzine, benzol, and heavy 
oils in the manufacture of coloured inks, cases of -dermatitis in 
printers have become frequent. This form of dermatitis affects 
chiefly the arms and hands and is similar to that found in the case of 
chimney sweeps, varying in gravity from ulceration to slight 
erythema. Working printers are in constant and immediate contact 
with the materials they have to use. Their hands and arms up 
to the elbow are covered with ink, which they wipe off from time to 
time with a rag soaked in benzol— an obviously dangerous proceeding. 
A printer’s chief materials are coloured inks, benzol, paraffin, and 
oils. 

Thirty-five workers were medically examined in order to discover 
why some individuals show severe lesions in a very short time, 
while others, working under the same conditions, are little if at 
all affected after a much longer time. The examination showed 
that the ink causes neither dermatitis nor even irritation if the skin 
is unbroken, but that it retards the healing of any abrasion. The 
severity of the affection is directly related to the dry or greasy 
nature of the skin of the worker and to the quantity of linseed oil 
in the ink used. Brown and green inks have the most retarding 
effect on the healing of abrasions, black ink the least, while 
inflammation due to black ink is the most easily cured. 

In order to avoid as far as possible the risk of dermatitis the 
workers should, before beginning work, rub their hands with a 
mixture of lanoline and olive oil, and, on leaving work, wash them 
with liquid soap and sawdust. 


CATARACT IN GLASS AND METAL WORKERS 


Interesting information regarding the causation of certain forms 
of cataract is contained in the British Journal of Ophthalmoloqy for 
May 1921 (*). Attention was first called in Great Britain to the 
liability of glass workers to this disease by Mr. W. Robinson, who 
published papers on the subject in 1903 and 1907. A committee 
of the Royal Society was appointed to investigate the causation of 
cataract, and researches in the absorption of various radiations 
by the media of the eye were conducted, while bottle makers’ cataract 
was placed by the Home Office on the schedule of industrial diseases 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It was not, however, 
until 1915 that clinical evidence was produced by Professor A.V. 
Hill and Dr. G. Hartridge to support the view that the heat factor 
is of primary importance in the causation of cataract occurring 
among others than glass workers. Particulars have since been 
published of cases of cataract, almost identical with those observed 
in glass workers, occurring among workers in iron-smelting furnaces 
and chain makers, who spend all their time either looking into the 
furnace or at the white-hot metal they are handling. Even more 
interesting information is supplied by Mr. J. J. Healy, who has 
made special investigations among tinplate millmen in South Wales. 





(4) William J. McConneE ti : Dermatosis among Plate and Press Printers, 
Public Health Report No. 18, 6 May 1921. United States Public Health 
Service. Washington, Gov. Print. Off. 1921. 

(5) See the Lancet, London, Vol. I, No. 25, 18 June 1921, p. 1372. 
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Their work is extremely heavy, while the heat is so great that no 
one not accustomed to it can remain in the mill for more than five 
minutes without being overcome. Cases of cataract were rare in 
men who had been working at tinplate milling for less than fifteen 
years, but of 354 men of 35 years of age or over who had been 
working in the mill for at least fifteen vears 144 were found to have 
lenticular opacities which could be detected without dilatation of 
the pupils. All the men in the mills are exposed to infra-red rays 
from the red-hot tinplates, and continuous exposure to excessive 
heat over a long period is shown to be a most effective cause of 
cataract. The wearing of suitably prepared triplex standardised 
goggles would protect the eyes from heat rays, but means have 
yet to be found of preventing the otherwise inevitable collection 
of moisture and dust on the glass. In the meantime the present 
state of affairs in Great Britain, under which glass workers are 
entitled by law to compensation for the development of cataract 
while other workers exposed to the same conditions are not, appears 


anomalous. 


Morbidity and other Statistics 


SICKNESS AND DEATH RATES AMONG GERMAN PRINTERS 


The German Printers’ Union, in its report for 1920 (°), gives 
particulars of sickness and death and their causes among its members. 
The total number of cases of sickness from all causes was 18,439, 
involving 586,033 days of sickness; this is equivalent to a 
percentage of 2.2 of the total membership of the Union. The 
distribution of disease according to its character and the causes of 
death are shown in the following tables. 


TYPES OF DISEASE AMONG GERMAN PRINTERS IN 1920 





Number of Percentage 
cases increase on 1919 





Tuberculosis 21 — 
Respiratory diseases 712 225 
Nervous diseases 1 ,442 39 
Heart diseases 420 — 
Affections of the stomach 934 — 
Affections of the bladder and intestines 260 
Affections of the eye 310 
Lead poisoning 204 68 
Malign tumours 1 ,479 
Cout and rheumatism 805 
Affections of the bones and joints 305 














(6) VERBAND DER DEUTSCHEN BuUCHDRUCKER, Bericht tiber das Jahr 
1920. Berlin, 1921. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG GERMAN PRINTERS 





| Number of cases 








oun 














‘Tuberculosis | 85 
Affections of the stomach 12 
Heart diseases 47 
Nervous diseases ! 7 
Lead poisoning | 2 












The total number of cases of death during the vear was 663, 
of which 529 were among active and 134 among invalided members. 
The age group in which the largest number of deaths occurred 
was that from 21 to 35 years, with 183 ; there were 151 deaths 
among men from 36 to 50; and 142 amongthose from 51 to 65 
years of age. 

The main causes of invalidity may be said to be affections of 
the lungs, nerves, and heart; it is naturally more frequent in the 
older age groups. Thus there are only 20 invalid members of the 
Printers’ Union between the ages of 31 and 35, while between 61 
and 65 there are 191. 














SICKNESS AMONG TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES IN ITALY 









The Technical Ministerial Committee for the Investigation of 
Compulsory Sickness Insurance in Italy has been obliged, owing 
to the absence of any reliable morbidity statistics for Italy, to apply 
to that country the results of investigations in Germany and the 
United Kingdom. In view of this fact, particular interest 
attaches to the investigations of Mr. F. Mazzone, who has recently 
published the results of his study of sickness among the staff of the 
state telephones in the Florence district for the eight years from 
1912 to 1919 (’). 

The total number of workers, more than half of whom are women, 
varies hetween 2,663 and 4,358. The men are employed on 
supervisory, technical, and installation work, the women on the 
switchboards, in the counting house, as shorthand typists, and to 
some extent in clerical work. The switchboard operators all do 
day work, and night work in shifts ; their duties, though sedentary, 
involve a great deal of movement and are very exhausting. They 
frequently work under hygienic conditions that leave much to be 
desired. 

Telephonists have to undergo a rigid medical examination 
before engagement, but it was not until May 1918 that any medical 
re-examination was instituted after the probationary period had 
expired, in order to eliminate employees whose general health was 
such as to prevent them discharging their duties satisfactorily. 

The statistics give the absolute and average duration of sickness 
for the years 1917 to 1919 for the whole country, and the average 
duration of sickness per individual. The average individual sickness 
rate for permanent male staff for the whole country in the years 
1917 to 1919 was 14.08 ; in Florence for the eight years 1912 to 1919 

































(7) Policlinico, Rome, 4 July 1921, Section on Practice. 
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it was 11.55 for permanent, and 9.25 for temporary, staff. Averages 
for women workers were 53.30, 32.84, and 13.67, giving an average 
individual sickness rate of 33.27. The author considers that with 
efficient health and sanitary inspection, this average could be reduced 
by one-third, so that a satisfactory average sickness rate may be 
taken as 13.60 for men and 22.18 for women, with an average for 
both sexes of 17.89, which is two and a half times the average of 
7 fixed by the Departmental Committee. In conclusion the author 
emphasises the importance of effective medical attendance and of 
the appointment of a supervising physician distinct from the 
practising physician. 


PHYSIQUE OF GERMAN WORKERS 


In an article on the physique of the German people hefore the 
war (*), Professor Meinighausen deals with the connection supposed 
to exist between physique and occupation. He is unwilling to 
accept as universally correct the view that men are influenced in 
their choice of a trade by their physical strength and health, that 
strong youths have a preference for heavy work and that less robust 
youths choose lighter trades. He calls attention to the fact that 
a boy’s choice of a trade is frequently determined by the trade 
pursued by his father and by the trade predominating in his district. 
Parents also choose a trade for their children which in their opinion 
will improve their social position. It is also a matter of importance 
to a boy’s physical development whether he spends his working 
day in the open on work requiring muscular exertion, or in the confined 
space of an office. Experience would indicate that if two country 
boys of similar physique enter different trades their physical condition 
in a few years will no longer be similar. As a rule, an agriculturist 


COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
HEIGHT OF WORKERS IN 1892 





Number 


Average height exansined 





° 
] 


OPP wWNNeDwaw oF 


Students, professors, etc. 169. 
Engineers, mechanics, clock 

makers, engravers, ctc. 168. 
Lacquerers, varnishers, ete. 167. 
Carpenters, ship wrights 167. 
Glass workers 166. 
Miscellaneous trades 166. 
Agriculturists 166. 
Miners 166. 
Joiners 166. 
Domestic servants 166. 
Factory worke.s 165. 
Wheel wrights 165 
Slaters 164. 
Painters, plasterers 164. 
Tailors 163. 


88 
264 
216 
527 

54 

33 
133 
107 














| 





(8) Die Zunahme der Koérpergrosse des deutschen Volkes vor dem Kriege, 
thre Ursachen und Bedeutung fiir die Wiederherstellung der deutschen Volkskrajft 
in Archiv fiir Soziale Hygiene und Demographie, Leipzig, Vol. 14, No. 1. 
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will have a better muscular development and a clerical worker 
will have weaker muscles and a less developed chest. It has often 
been pointed out that thé children of the agricultural classes develop 
very late. If a landowner’s son and a labourer’s son of 14 years 
of age are compared, the former is usually taller and stronger than 
the latter. This is due mainly to the bad sanitary conditions and 
malnutrition to which labourers’ children are subject. After a 
few years’ work in the open air the difference will disappear. This 
would not have happened if either of the boys had selected a clerical 
occupation. Dr. Meinighausen concludes that while physique 
influences occupation to a certain extent, occupation in turn 
affects physique very considerably. This is illustrated by the 
table given on p. 144. 


The following table gives a similar comparison of various trades 
according to chest measurement. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
CHEST MEASUREMENT OF WORKERS 





Chest 
measurement 





Millers 

Wheelwrights, blacksmiths 

Agriculturists; masons; lacquerers, varnishers, etc. 
Domestic servants 

Glass workers; slaters; miscellaneous 

Printing machinists, compositors; turners; modellers 
Upholsterers; tailors 

Clerks; shopkeepers 

Bookbindeis 


SesSSSLEs f 
WWBROSReRA 














In this case workers in the food industries, those employed on 
heavy work and in the open air head the list. Though of only 
medium stature, they are very robust. 

The next table presents a comparison of occupations according 
to average weight. 


COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO WEIGHT 
OF WORKERS 








Brewers, cooks 

Butchers 

Carpenters 

Shipwrights 

Lacquerers; printing machinists, compositors 
Agriculturists 

Glass workers 

Tinsmiths; factory workers 
Slaters: saddlers 

Painters, plasterers 
Bookbinders 


ERAISSSSSSSE F 
Cor PrP OCR OOK @m 
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Here again workers in the food industries, such as brewers and 
cooks, head tke list. Mechanics, painters, and bookbinders are again 
at the bottom. 

From the facts available, it may fairly be concluded that manual 
labour, especially when performed in the open air, and good feeding 
help to develop robust health, while occupations which do not 
require muscular exertion and do not take the worker out into the 
open, prevent the improvement of poor physique and arrest chest 
development. ’ 

It appears that peasants prefer to enter occupations which 
keep them in the open air and involve heavy labour, to which they 
have been accustomed from their youth ; they are less sensitive to 
weather changes than town dwellers, who prefer occupations 
involving indoor work in which muscular strength is not required. 
In view of this, it is easily understood that there are a larger number 
of physically robust workers in the country than in the towns. 



















Industrial Welfare 







INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A meeting of medical men working in connection with industrial 
establishments was held on 2 June at the offices of the Industrial 
Welfare Society in London (*). It was concerned first with the 
measures necessary to maintain and improve the health of the 
workers and then with the means of convincing employers of the 
advantages of such action. 

There are many cases of care for the welfare of the individual 
worker already in existence, such as the establishment of dental. 
and other clinics at the factory, the provision of trusses, the 
shortening of the period of disability after accidents by electro- 
therapeutics and massage, the’ institution of half-time or light 
work for convalescents, and the removal of men from dangerous 
work at an age when slight accidents might make them permanent 
cripples. Much remains to be done, however, in providing in factories 
for the timely examination of workers and the prevention of sepsis 
by prompt attention to injuries. 

Attention was also called at the meeting to the part which can 
be played by medical men in dealing with unhealthy processes and 
other longstanding evils. The presence of the doctor in the works, 
on the Whitley council, and on the works committee will help to 
solve difficulties of this kind. As a rule, it would be the general 
practitioner who would have most to do with the improvement 
of industrial health, but he should be able to study the effect on his 
patient both of home and industrial conditions. Industrial phthisis 
alone presents enormous difficulties. Many speakers classed 
consumption as a “‘ house disease ’’, but this ignores the well-known 
effects of certain occupations and the fact that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis among males is double that among females. The 
conference left the impression that, in spite of many difficulties, 
industrial medicine, once inaugurated on sound lines, will progress 
rapidly and satisfactorily. 


































(9) Lancet, London, 11 June 1921. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


| TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE SPECIALISTS 


‘ The University of California is offering a course in industrial 
hygiene for the benefit of those proposing to take up work in this 
field (‘°). After an introductory lecture on the history, scope, 
and future of industrial medicine and surgery, the course is divided 
into four sections. 

The first deals with the hygiene and sanitation of temporary 
industrial centres such as mining, lumber, and railway camps: it 
considers questions of water supply, waste disposal, housing, food, 
insects as disease carriers, and hazards, rescue and preventive 
work in mining. 

-The second section is on general factory and occupational hygiene, 
and deals with such subjects as : (a) factory history, construction, 
equipment, and toilet facilities ; (b) women and children in 
industry and personal hygiene ; (¢c) industrial physiology ; fatigue 
and rhythm; (d) lighting standards, eyestrain, etc.; (e) ventilation, 
humidity, temperature, and dust: ; (f) special occupational disorders, 
posture, dangerous processes, classification of health hazards; 
(q) toxic gases, fumes, and vapours ; (hk) toxic metals ; (i) dusty 
trades, and the effects of dust ; preventive measures, ventilation, 
wet and electric processes ; (j) diseases due te environment, e.g. 
caisson disease, special diseases of. divers and aviators ; explosives ; 
electric shock, etc. 

The third section of the course covers accidents and safety 
measures. After dealing with the different factors in the causation 
of accidents, such as carelessness, lighting, fatigue, and monotony, 
the course deals with organisation of safety precautions and special 
safety devices, while the problem of fire is separately considered. 

The fourth section, on welfarework and workmen’s compensation, 
takes up the organisation of medical supervision, first-aid, and 
general welfare work, which covers recreation and social activities 
as well as medical after-care. The course closes with a study of 
legislation regarding occupational disease and accidents, and of 
health insurance. 


INDUSTRIAL POSTURE AND SEATING 


An interesting report recently issued by the New York State 
Department of Labor deals with the importance of posture in 
industry (‘'). After examining such questions as fatigue, variation 
in posture, the effects of bad posture, seating in industry, and the 
relation of the various parts of the workplace, the authors summarise 
their conclusions and recommendations thus : 


(I) Posture must be varied. 


Continuous sitting and continuous standing are both harmful. Ideally, 
conditions should allow the worker to vary his position at will, because of the 
rest and the enormous saving of energy that come from a change of position 
during working hours. 





(10) Modern Medicine, April 1921. Chicago (Illinois), The Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co. 
(11) State oF NEw YorK, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Industrial Posture 


and Seating; Special Bulletin, No. 104. Albany, April 1921. 
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(II) Work conditions should be such that correct posture is made 
possible (a) by providing a popteiogicalty good chair ; (b) by insuring 
a proper relationship of the different parts of the workplace. 

There is no one chair that is best for all industrial processes. To deter- 
mine what chair is best for a particular process, the nature of the work 
to be done, the position of supplies and finished work, the equipment at 
hand, i. e. the height of bench, chair, place for footrest, etc., as well as the 
height of the individual worker—all these must be considered. To provide 
a good chair is not enough; the important thing is to bring all parts of the 
workplace into the best possible relationship. 


LABOUR TURNOVER IN MUNITION AND OTHER FACTORIES 


A study of the connection between labour turnover and sickness 
in a recent report of the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board ('*) 
shows that workers who left with less than three months’ service 
had a much higher rate of sickness than those who stayed longer, 
and that with each further period of service the sickness rate fell. 
This tends to show that ill-health lies at the back of much labour 
wastage. An investigation of previous employment of workers 
showed that domestic servants, shop assistants, and laundry workers 
stayed longer than workers from munition and other factories. 
Apparently factory work had a definitely adverse effect on the power 
of the workers to resist the strain a second time. The precise 
influence of the various factors contributing to the rate of labour 
turnover could not be determined ; the authors state, however, 
that at the factory with the lowest labour turnover general conditions 
were good and the work light, while at one of those with the highest 
turnover arduous conditions, night work, and extremes of 
temperature and other drawhacks consequent upon the shops 
being built of corrugated iron might account for the figures. 

The authors give in an appendix specimen forms for keeping 
records and a simple description of methods of using them. Note 
should be made of the excellent specimen medical certificate, 
which requires notification only of the system of the body which is 
affected, this being the sole form of data which. can be usefully 
employed,for statistical grouping. 


INFANT WELFARE IN FRANCE 


The organisation of day nurseries for the children of working 
mothers has recently been the subject of discussion in France (**), 
where a temporary decrease in the use made of them has afforded an 
opportunity for fundamental reorganisation and introduction of 
new methods. 





(12) MepicaL RESEARCH COUNCIL AND DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: A Statistical Study of Labour Turnover in 
Munition and Other Factories : Reports of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board No. 13 (General Series No. 4). London, H. M. Stationery Office. 
1921. 3s. Also Medical Research Committee Report No. 16, 1918. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 

(13) Revue d’ Hygiene et de Police sanitaire, Paris, June 1921, p. 545 sqq. 
Also E. ARNOULD: Les pouponniéres, in Revue philanthropique, Paris, June- 
August 1920. 
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The first day nursery was founded in 1845, and from then until 
1919 the number of such institutions, whether free or charging for 
admission, increased steadily. Nevertheless, they have frequently 
had to be closed owing to the outbreak of epidemic or contagious 
disease, though children suffering from chronic or acute disease are 
in any case not admitted. From December to March, when, owing 
to the cold, the children have to be kept in the playrooms, infection 
is more likely to occur, and the number of nurseries closed 
consequently increases. , 

For the last ten years efforts have been made to provide in 
French factories a room where nursing mothers can go two or 
three times a day to feed their children. An Act of 5 August 1917 
made such provision compulsory for all factories employing more 
than a hundred women, but it has been largely evaded. During 
the last few years, although the nursing room has proved itself a 
most valuable institution, it has been suppressed in several factories 
because the employers found it too costly. It is generally agreed 
that day nurseries are a more satisfactory means of caring for the 
young children of working mothers, provided they are under efficient 
medical supervision, suitably equipped, and well managed. 

According to Marfan there are two kinds of infant day nurseries. 
One is provided with a number of wet-nurses, mainly unmarried 
mothers, who, while nursing their own children, also give the milk 
to other infants. Mixed nursing has been found to give fairly 
satisfactory results. The great drawback to this type of nursery - 
is its great expense. The second type ofnursery has no wet-nurses, 
but the rate of imfant mortality is notoriously high here. Mr. 
Arnould suggests in bis article in the Revue Sypererenmnrs ea that 
infants should be grouped according to age in well-equipped nurseries 
under the supervision of competent medical men. The matter 
is thus reduced to one of expense. It may be questioned whether 
it would not be better to pay more attention to mothers’ allowances, 
thus treating them up to a certain point as nurses paid to tend 
their own children, and to help mothers by suitable instruction in 
baby clinics, both of which would give better results and be less 
expensive. 

The decrease during recent years in the use made of day 
nurseries, whether free or not, it is stated, may be traced to the 
effect of the special allowances to large families and nursing 
mothers and the increase of wages to the fathers of families. 












Sickness and Absenteeism in 
a Manufacturing Plant () 


STUDY was made by the United States Public Health 
Service (*) of the sickness and absenteeism during 
1919 in an industrial plant in the east to determine 
the amount of working time lost by the employees and the 
proportion of absenteeism caused by _ sickness. The 
establishment studied employed about 6,700 persons, and, 
while the sickness records were incomplete, it was felt that 
the results of the study were of considerable value in indicating 
possible lines for future study with the aim “ of creating a 
healthy, stable body of workers and of conserving life in 
industrial commupities ”’. 

The company checks up its absentees through its benefit 
department, and the cause of absence is ascertained if an 
employee remains away for more than two days in succession. 
Sickness and non-industrial accident benefits are paid by 
the company where the disability lasts more than seven days, 
and in order to secure these benefits an employee must secure 
* the services of a physician, so that in a large number of cases 
the visiting nurse was able to obtain a record of the cause of 
disability. The following table shows the amount of 
absenteeism among the employees during 1919 according 
to principal causes. 

TABLE I 





Percent. Percent. 
Cause of absence of working of total lost 
time lost (*) time (*) 





Causes of sickness which caused disability for 
more than two consecutive working days 1.78 
Industrial accidents 0.18 
Non-industrial accidents 0.06 
Personal reasons and sickness of less than three 
days’ duration 3.63 


All causes 5.65 




















(1) Qbtained by multiplying the average number of employees during the year (6,748) 
by the number of days which the factory operated (302), and then dividing the pro- 
duct into the number of days of absence for cach principal cause. 

(2) Ratio of days lost for each principal cause of absence to days lost for all 
causes. 


Sickness of more than two days’ duration formed 31.5 
per cent. of all lost timc, but, as cases of absence of less than 
three days were not investigated, it is impossible to compute 





(1) Reprinted from U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, Nov. 1920, pp. 181-182. 

(2) Sickness and Absenteeism during 1919 in a large Industrial Estab- 
lishment. United States Public Health Service : Public Healt Reports, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 37, 10 Sep. 1920, pp. 2143-2154. 
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the exact proportion of absences due to disabling sickness. 
It is estimated, however, from results of another investigation, 
that it would not increase this percentage beyond 33 per cent., 
making the time lost. for purely personal reasons about 62 
per cent. These percentages would doubtless vary 
considerably in different industrial establishments, so that 
it is impossible to state whether these percentages ‘ would 
approximate to the average in this or other industries. 
There were over 115,000 working days lost during the yrar, 
or 17.1 days per employee. Sickness of more than two days 
was responsible for 5.4 days ; industrial accidents, one-half 
of a day ; non-industrial injuries, one-fifth of a day ; and the 
balance of 11 days were lost for personal reasons or sickness 
of less than three days. 















SEASONAL VARIATION IN ABSENTEEISM 






The seasonal variation in absenteeism is shown in the 
following table, in which the percentage of working time 3 
lost is given by months. . 







TABLE II 


























Percent. of working time lost on 
account of 
all . ‘ ersonal | industrial — 2 
yg sickness (*) stenens (?) | accidents pose ew , 
Jan. 5.39 1.51 3.50 0.28 0.10 
Feb. 5.14 1.64 3.27 0.17 0 06 
March 6.27 2.13 3.88 0.20 0.06 
Apr. 6.95 2.54 4.27 0.02 0.03 BY 
May 7.69 1.78 5.65 0.16 0.10 
June 4.70 1.60 2.90 0.10 0.10 4 
July 4.72 1.39 3.10 0.16 0.07 
Aug. 5.13 1.51 3.34 0.19 0.07 
Sept. 5.71 1.79 3.77 0.14 — 
Oct. 5.80 1.80 3.70 0.20 0.10 
Nov. 5.20 1.67 3.29 0.21 0.03 
Dec. 6.03 2.01 3.82 0.15 0.05 
Year 5.65 1.78 3.63 0.18 0.06 



































(2) Includes only those cases which caused disability for more than two consecutive 
working days. if 
(2) Includes cases of sickness of less than three working days’ duration. 3 j3j} 48 f. 





These figures are at variance with the general idea that 
the greatest number of days of disabling sickness occur in 
the winter months, while the fact that the peak of absenteeism 
for all causes was reached in May seems to indicate, the report 
states, that there is a tendency for workers to take a vacation 
in the spring. 

The division of lost time by sexes shows that women lost 
78 per cent. more working time than men and were absent 
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to a greater extent than men on every day of the week, Monday 
being a day of poorest attendance for both sexes. 

The sickness rate, by age groupr, coincides with established 
insurance experience in showing a marked increase among 
persons of fifty years of age and over. 

Comparison of sickness rates among the different 
nationalities showed that out of six nationalities represented 
—American, Lithuanian, Canadian, Italian, Irish, and Ar- 
menian—the morbidity rate was lowest among the Americans 
and increased in the order mentioned, the number of working 
days lost per employee being 4.28 for. Americans and 7.13 
for Armenians. It is suggested that while the records were 
incomplete, not showing the birth-place of the employees, 
it may be of interest in future studies to determine the effect 
of relative vitality and race habits on both morbidity and 
mortality rates among industrial employees, in order that 
preventive work may be carried on in a more effective way. 








EDUCATION 







Vv 


Workers’ Education in Great Britain 






HE workers’ education movement in Great Britain has been 
in existence for many years and is constantly increasing 
in importance. It is a wide movement and any attempt 

to confine an account of it within too narrow limits would 
give a false impression of its scope and of its aims. The desire 
to promote the education of the workers has not come from 
the trade unions alone, nor even primarily from them. Any 
article which would attempt to do justice to the general 
question of workers’ education in Great Britain must take into 
account not only the special facilities provided in connection 
with trade unionism, but also the general movement for 
workers’ education which grew up apart from it. This 
general movement continues to exist, in some cases in collabora- 
tion with unionism, in others in complete independence 
of it. 

The provision made for workers’ education may be 
divided under five main heads. In the first place, there is 
the Workers’ Educational Association, whose activities cover a 
wide field and whose organisation consists of working-class 
and educational bodies and individual members. In the 
second place,.there are special colleges organised and main- 
tained by trade unions with the definite object of providing 
education and training for future trade union leaders. In 
the third place, there are colleges founded specially to give 
education to the workers, but without any definite partisan 
aim. Fourthly, the Adult School movement and various 
settlements in London and other large cities undertake 
educational work as a part of their general social activities. 
Finally, the universities should be mentioned. They undertake 
in many cases the organisation of schools of social study and 
training, and vacation courses which provide education for 
the workers. 



































THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 









The Workers’ Educational. Asseeiation is a federation of 
working-class and educational institutions and organisations 
and individual members, organised in 279 branches, 13 
districts, 3 federations, and, finally, in a national association. 
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For the year ending 31 May 1920 it had enrolled 12,438 
students in classes, 357 in residential summer schools, and 
over 1,000 in study circles. These students are working 
men and women who are members of their respective working 
class organisations, or their wives and daughters. 

A branch consists of affiliated societies operating within 
the branch area and individual members. Each affiliated 
society and, usually, each twenty individual members elect a 
representative to form a branch council. The function of a 
branch council is to organise three-year university tutorial 
classes, one-year classes, study circles, single lectures, and 
courses of lectures. The branch is also expected to represent 
the working-class outlook on education, make representations 
to local authorities on matters affecting the educational 
interests of the working class, and to stimulate an interest in, 
and a demand for, education. 

A district usually covers several counties. It consists of: 


(a) branches within the district area; 

(b) affiliated bodies which operate outside branch areas 
and within the district area; 

(c) individual members. 


Its council is elected in the same way as a branch council. 
Each district has its own office and full-time secretary. The 
function of a district is to organise the movement within its 
own area, viz. organise elasses and branches where no branch 
organisation exists, represent the Association on university 
joint committees, and be generally responsible. for the 
development of the movement within the district. 

The National Association is a federation of national 
organisations, including a number of national trade unions, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, 
the Co-operative Congress, and the _ districts of the 
Association itself. The former elect one representative each 
and the latter six each to form its national council. Its 
primary functions are to determine questions of principle and 
policy, inaugurate new developments, and to assist in financing 
its weaker districts. 

The Workers’ Educational Association declares itself to be 
an educational expression of the working-class movement, 
and stands for the principle of working-class control in adult 
education. It has set up, with each university in England 
and Wales, a joint committee on which the workers’ organisa- 
tions have equal representation with the universities ; the 
chairman of the committee always represents the university 
and the vice-chairman labour. It appoints two honorary 
secretaries, one representing the university and the other 
usually the district secretary of the Educational Association. 
The primary functions of these committees are to recommend 
tutors and to accept responsibility for the general supervision 
of tutorial classes. 
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The students of each class have the right to select their 
own subject and the final choice in the selection of their tutor. 
They decide for themselves when and where they will meet, 
and are collectively responsible, in co-operation with the 
tutor, for the success of the class. 

One-year classes usually come directly under the control 
of the Association, although there is now a growing demand 
to establish joint committees for this branch of the work in 
co-operation with local authorities, similar to those established 

- in connection with the universities. 















The growth of the Association from 1906 to 1920 is shown 
in the following table. 


























| Branches | Affiliated societies | Individual members 
1906 13 283 2,612 
1909 | 54 1,124 5,484 
1910 71 1,389 5,801 
1911 86 1,541 5,345 
1912 110 1,879 - 7,011 
1913 158 2,164 8,723 
1914 179 2,555 11,430 
1915 173 2,409 11,083 
1916 191 2,336 10,750 
1917 208 2,709 14,697 
1918 219 2,525 17,136 
1920 277 2,760 20,703 































The nature of the bodies affiliated to the Association may 
be gathered from the analysis given below, from which it 
will be seen that working-class organisations of various kinds 
predominate. The statistics relate to the year 1914. 














Trade unions, trade councils, and trade union branches 953 
Co-operative bodies, (co-operative societies, co-operative 
educational committees, co-operative men’s guilds, 










and co-operative women’s guilds) 388 
Adult Schools and Brotherhoods 341 
Working men’s clubs and institutes 175 
Educational and literary societies 151 
Teachers’ associations . 65 
University bodies 15 
Local education authorities 16 
Miscellaneous 451 
















The subjects of study undertaken by students of the 
Workers’ Educational Association cover the whole field of 
social science and many other subjects which are not usually 
included in this category, such as literature, music, and art. 
Working-class students usually begin by requesting facilities 
for the study of trade union history, industrial history, 
problems of industrial control and economics. These, however, 
only cover a small part of the wide range of subjects now being 
studied by trade union students. The following list of actual 
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subjects studied, although far from complete, illustrates the 
diversified interests of working-class students. 


Trade union history and problems 
Co-operative history and problems 
Industrial history 

Political history 

History of social movements 
Problems of reconstruction 
Industrial administration 

Local government 

Economic theory 

Political theory 

International problems 
Psychology 

Biolo 

Social psychology 

Sociology 

Philosophy 

Literature 

Music 

Art 


The Workers’ Educational Association is a voluntary 
organisation, and, except so far as public bodies are affiliated 
to it, it is financed from voluntary sources. In the case of 
branches there is generally a minimum annual subscription 
of 2s.6d. for affiliated societies. The districts of the Associa- 
tion are supported by affiliation fees from socie.ies affiliated 


to the districts, by the affiliation fees of the branches of the 
Association within the district, and by subscriptions of indivi- 
dual ‘members of the district. The National Association 
receives its income from the annual subscriptions of affiliated 
bodies, from the affiliation fees of district associations, and 
from the donations of individuals. 


SPECIAL LABOUR COLLEGES 


The two most important labour colleges are Ruskin 
College, Oxford, and the Labour College, London. 

Ruskin College, Oxford, which, though situated in Oxford, 
forms no part of Oxford University, was founded in 1899, 
and the object of the education it affords is to equip the 
students in such a way as to incredse their usefulness to the 
labour movement in general, and to the societies which send 
them to the College in particular. According to the constitu- 
tion of the College, any trade union, trades and labour 
council, co-operat:ve society, or other working-class organ- 
isation which maintains at its own expense a student or 
students at the College, is entitled to have one representative 
on the Governing Council. In addition, the Council includes 
two representatives from each of certain national bodies, 
such as the Parliamentary Committee of the TradesjUnion 
Congress, the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 
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the Co-operative Union. There are also three consultative 
members of academic standing, who have no voting powers. 

The College considers that a student requires, in the first 
place, a good knowledge of the political, constitutional, and 
industrial history of his own country and an acquaintance 
with the history of other countries. Secondly, he should 
understand the working of political institutions—national 
and local. Thirdly, he must have a clear grasp of economic 
science. Fourthly, he must possess special knowledge of 
the history, methods, and objects of working-class organisa- 
tions, such as the trade union and the co-operative movements. 
Fifthly, he must learn the art of self-expression, both on paper 
and in speech, so that he may be able to state his point of 
view clearly and forcibly as occasion arises. Finally, he 
must have not merely an intelligent understanding of the 
society in which he lives, but a clear vision of the better 
world-wide society for the realisation of which he is hoping 
to work. 

The curriculum of the College follows these broad lines. 
It ineludes social and industrial history, economics, political 
theory and institutions, and English language and literature. 
There are alternative courses in the history and practice of 
co-operation and co-operative book-keeping, or the history 
and practice of trade unionism and trade union law. There 
are also courses in the history and theory of socialism, current 
social and political questions, philosophy, and psychology, 
while French or German may be studied if desired. 

The normal course covers two years, and is carried out 
by means of lectures, small classes, individual tuition, essay 
writing, and directed reading. Students may also attend 
some of the lectures given in the University, if this is thought 
desirable, and are eligible to take the examination for the 
Oxford University Diploma in Economics and Political Science. . 
The College also conducts correspondence classes in the subjects ; 
of the College curriculum ('). q 

In 1913-1914 there were 46 students in the College. During 
the war the activities of the College were confined mainly 
to provincial conferences. A series of five of these conferences 
was held at Oxford, Birmingham, Bradford, Manchester, 
and Coventry, and such subjects as industrial reorganisation, 
international economic relations, the state and industry 
were discussed. Each of these conferences was attended on 
the average by about a hundred representatives of working- 
class organisations, and the papers and proceedings were 
afterwards published in booklet form. A sixth conference 
on similar lines was held in London in 1920. In 1918 the 
College held at Oxford its first summer school, extending 























































(1) More than 10,000 students, men and women, have taken one or 
more of these courses, and in June 1921 there were over 400 correspondence 
students at work. 
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over a period of six weeks and attended by 62 students. A 
summer school was also held in 1919 and was attended by 
over a hundred students, and a third in 1920. 

In October 1919 a new departure was made by the opening 
of a Women’s Hostel, which is known as Queers’ Gardens, 
where women students of Ruskin College reside while taking 
at the College the same courses of study as the men students. 
The majority of the women are sent with scholarships from 
labour organisations, and come under the same conditions as 
the men. 

In June 1921 there were 75 students in residence, 
59 men and 16 women. The fees charged for both men and 
women are £100 for a college year of 33 weeks, and cover 
board, lodging, and tuition. The tutorial staff consists of a 
Principal, a Vice-Principal, and four resident tutors (one of 
whom isawoman). There are also four visiting lecturers. The 
College is recognised for grants by the Board of Education. 

The Labour College, London, was founded in 1909. Its 
objects are “to educate and train trade unionists in social 
science and to take part in the political and industrial life 
of the labour movement ”’. According to the Principal, “ it 
teaches the workmen to look for the causes of social evils and 
the problems arising therefrom in the material foundation 
of society : that these causes are in the last analysis economic : 
that their elimination involves in the first place economic 
changes of such a character as to lead to the eradication of 
capitalistic economy... For this reason, the Labour College 
. lays no claim to being non-partisan or non-political. As it 
exists for a partisan movement it must be opposed to all 
those in opposition to that movement. But its partisan- 
ship is a consequence of the actual facts which it scientifically 
unfolds. ” 

The College is owned and controlled by the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation and the National Union of Railwaymen. 
Various other trade unions support scholarships for their 
members. During the session ending July 1914 twelve 
students were in residence, and, in addition, two non-residential 
women students. During the war the activities of the 
College were interrupted, but classes were held in various 
parts of the country. In 1920 some forty resident students 
were errolled. These students were mainly sent up with 
bursaries from their unions. The normal course of study 
lasts for two years and the principal subjects are industrial 
history, economics, English grammar and literature, and 
French and German. Correspondence classes are also 
undertaken by the College, and evening classes have recently 
greatly increased. There are 37 local branches of the College 
in London, and the total number of students attending 
evening classes is estimated at from seven to eight thousand. 

The Labour College exercises considerable influence 
through the Plebs League, which is an association of ex- 
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students and supporters of the College. lts object is * to 
further the interests of independent working-class education 
as a partisan effort, to improve the position of labour in the 
present, and to assist ultimately in the abolition of wage- 
slavery’. The League exists to propagate the educational 
principles and policy for which the College was founded. 
The practical activities of the Plebs League include the 
formation of local classes wh:.rever possible under the auspices 
of trade unions, trades councils, etc. Further, the League 
publishes text-books, study courses, and pamphlets, and 
issues a montly magazine, The Plebs. 

The Women’s League of the Labour College has two 
main objects—to help forward the educational work of 
the College by collecting funds for scholarships for men and 
women, and to develop the social side of the College. 

Some time after the declaration of war, a proposal was 
made to inaugurate a branch of the Labour College in Scotland. 
No action was possible at that time, but later a college was 
founded at Glasgow. This college is largely supported by 
miners’ unions. It is rapidly extending its cperations, both 
at headquarters and by means of local branches which hold 
evening classes. The Glasgow College reckons the total 
number of its students at 3,000. In 1920 it had thirty classes 
in Glasgow with 854 students, and five classes in the rest of 
Scotland with about 2,090 students. The curriculum includes 
the same subjects as those in the London College, with the 
addition of constitutional law, biology, and Esperanto. 


GENERAL WORKING PEOPLE’S COLLEGES (*) 


The most important colleges of a general kind founded 
specifically for the provision of education for working people 
are the London Working Men’s College, founded 1854, the 
Vaughan Memorial College, Leicester, founded 1862, the 
London College for Working Women, founded 1874, Morley 
College, London, founded 1885, and Fircroft College, 
Bournville, founded 1909. The scope and methods of these 
colleges differ very considerably. 


The London Working Men’s College was established to 
provide. a thorough and systematic education for working 
men without taking them from their occupations. It was 
originated by a brilliant band of men: Maurice, Ruskin, 
Kingsley, Rossetti, Hughes, and Furnivall. Maurice, who was 
throughout the moving spirit, was inspired by the ideal that 
the education offered was to be humane and not technical, 
because a workman ‘is a person, not a thing, a citizen, and 
not a slave or even a wage-earning animal.” Further, 
the education was to be “regular and organic, not taking 





(2) See Ministry or ReEconstrucTIiON: Final Report of the Adult 
Education Committee (Cmd 321); H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1919. 
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the form of mere miscellaneous lectures or even of classes 
not related to each other ”’. 

This general aim has determined the actual courses of 
study that have been established. These courses are as 


follows : 


(1) The Lower Division, in which students enter for 
arithmetic, English grammar, the outlines of English history 
and geography. 

(2) The Higher Division, which consists of six sections, 
(i) mental science, English, and classics, (ii) modern languages, 
(iii) mathematics, (iv) natural and applied science, (v) art, 
and (vi) vocal music, violin and orchestral practice, and 
elocution. 

(3) The Special Division for vocational subjects and 
ambulance work and gymnastics. 


The number of students in attendance in 1919-1920 was 
1,485. In 1912-1913 the number of students was 1,436, of 
whom 37.1 per cent. were engaged in manual occupations and 
56.7 per cent. in clerical occupations. The Council of the 
College consists primarily of teachers and students, and 
numbers about sixty. The College has encouraged a corporate 
spirit among its members. It has been described as a 
“fellowship of friends associated in the common work of 
teaching and learning, and bound together by ties of common 
interests and pursuits’. 

The income of the College is mainly derived from grants 
from the Education Committee of the London County Council, 
the Board of Education, and City Parochial Charities. 

The Vaughan Memorial College, Leicester, was founded 
in 1862. All classes are held in the evening. The curriculum 
includes English language and literature, French, German, 
English history, drawing, music, botany, economics, ambul- 
ance work, and also technical subjects. Between 1,000 
and 2,000 students are enrolled annually. Many social 
activities are connected with the College. There is a literary 
debating ‘society, provident and sick-benefit societies, a 
Christmas club, and a book and magazine club. The College 
is administered by a Council of fifteen governors, with the 
assistance of a management committee elected annually, 
which consists mainly of teachers and students. The income 
is mostly derived from grants from the Board of Education. 

The London College for Working Women was founded in 
1874, and is the oldest college for women workers at present 
in existence. The aim of the College is “by means of systema- 
tic teaching given in evening classes, to supply to women 
occupied during the day a higher education than has generally 
been within their reach, and further to promote mutual help 
and fellowship between teachers, students, and all members 
of the College’. The curriculum includes English, French, 
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musical drill, ambulance work, and astronomy. The social 
side of the College is regarded as extremely important. During 
the year 1916-1917 there were 223 students in attendance. 
The occupations of these students are here summarised. 


Book-keepers, clerks, etc. 92 
Dressmakers, milliners, uphoisterers, 

em broiderers 51 
Domestic servants, housekeepers, nurses 27 
Shop assistants, ete. 25 
Fancy trades, ete. 22 
Teachers 5 
No occupation 1 


Total 223 


Morley College, London, was founded in 1885. Its objects 
are : 

(1) to promote among working men and women the ad- 
vanced study of subjects of knowledge not directly connected 
with or applied to any handicraft, trade, or business; 

(2) to assist those whose age prevents them from 
making use of the ordinary means of instruction to acquire 
the requisite elementary knowledge, and 

(3) to promote social intercourse among those following 
the above-mentioned pursuits. 


Among the subjects taught in 1913-1914 were arithmetic, 
English, psychology and _ social philosophy, philosophy, 
sociology, languages, economics, science, cookery, dressmaking, 
home nursing, gymnastic, sight-singing, harmony and 
counterpoint.. The average number of students is about 1,000. 
The College is administered by a Council and a. Governing 
Body, which includes ten representatives of the students and 
ten representatives of the teaching staff, two of the London 
County Council, three of the City Parochial Charities, and 
two of the Royal Victoria Hall, together with four co-opted 
members. The income of the College is derived mainly 
from the Board of Education, the London County Council, and 
the City Parochial Charities. : 


Fireroft College, Bourneville, was founded in 1909. Its 
establishment is particularly interesting , because it was the 
result of the visit of a group of people to Denmark four years 
previously for the purpose of discovering the progress made in 
that country in social and educational questions. These 
visitors were particularly impressed by the Danish ‘high 
schools ’, and with the desire of founding a similar institution 
in Great Britain they established Fircroft College. 

The objects of the College are broadly similar to those 
of the Danish ‘high schools’. Its founders were impressed with 
the necessity of attempting to lessen the disabilities under 
which working people in quest of education laboured. The 
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scheme of study is designed on a broad scale, so that 
divergencies in need and taste can be met. Individual and 
direct attention is given to each student, so as to enable him 
to reap the greatest possible benefit from his studies. The 
subjects of study include political and social history, economics, 
Bible study, English literature, natural science, arithmetic, 
social government, and social problems. 

The College has accommodation for twenty residential 
students. A few bursaries are available, and the fees of other 
students are provided by Adult School unions, private individ- 
uals, etc. The College is managed by a committee of eight 
members, including representatives of the Adult School 
movement and the Workers’ Educational Association. 


ADULT SCHOOLS AND SETTLEMENTS 


The Adult School movement, which is controlled by the 
National Adult School Union, grew up under Quaker auspices. 
The purpose of the Adult School is stated to be “‘to intensify 
the social spirit by associating men together for free study 
of the deeper problems of life viewed in relation to the ideal 
manhood set before them in the Gospels”’. 

The Adult Schools are undenominational, but the foundation 
of their work is systematic Bible study. For purposes of 
organisation the country is divided up into Adult School 
unions, which affiliate practically all the schools. These 
unions all belong to the National Adult School Union. The 
latter has no power to exercise any constitutional control 
over them. Its function is to advance the Adult School 
movement as a whole, and to form through its council a 
united body for the purpose of dealing with questions affecting 
the ‘whole movement. The number of schools in England, 
Scotland, and Wales is nearly 2,000, a very large majority 
of which are in England. 

The schools vary considerably in size. Some of the larger 
possess as many as five hundred members, but most are 
smaller than this. The meetings are held on Sundays, but 
women’s schools meet usually on week-day afternoons. 

In addition to the ordinary week-to-week activities of 
the schools, special courses of lectures are given at week- 
ends and in the summer. The week-end lecture school 
usually begins on Saturday afternoon and lasts until Sunday 
evening. There is a programme of lectures, usually by a 
single person, and discussion follows. In 1917 the number 
of week-end lecture schools approached two hundred. 

Summer schools have become a permanent feature of the 
Adult School movement. In1917and1918twenty-one summer 
schools were held at Woodbrooke, Bournemouth, and other 


places. 
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Residential settlements. Educational work of a somewhat 
similar character to that carried on by the Adult School 
movement is undertaken in some of the residential settlements 
which have been established in London and other large 
industrial cities. For the most part these _ residential 
settlements are more or less directly connected with univer- 
sities. The main aim of the settlement is to provide education 
and recreation for the workers in the districts in which they 
have been established, and to break down class hostility 
and misunderstandings by bringing members of the highly 
educated classes to live in working-class surroundings. 

Perhaps the most important of these settlements is 
Toynbee Hall. It was founded in 1884 in Whitechapel, and 
its objects are defined as the following : ‘‘To provide education 
and the means of recreation and enjoyment for the people 
of the poorer districts of London and other great cities ; to 
enquire into the conditions of the poor and to consider and 
advance plans calculated to promote their welfare’. Educa- 
tion is thus one of the main features of Toynbee Hall. The 
scope of the education given includes courses in industrial 
history, economic history, economic theories, international 
policy, geology, hygiene, French, German, Esperanto, drawing 
and sketching, gymnastics, and singing. The number 
students in attendance at lectures and classes is about five 
hundred. In addition to its normal educational activities, 
Toynbee Hall has done remarkable work in its series of clubs 
and societies, which have played an important part in creating 
in the settlement a strong corporate life. 

Another important settlement is the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, which was opened in 1897. One of the main 
obiects of the foundation was educational. Until 1915 it 
was conducted as a men’s residential settlement, and was 
then transformed into a women’s residential settlement. 
Classes are held in French, singing, science, elocution, English 
literature, and other subjects. 

Some of the other settlements in London and elsewhere 
undertake educational work. Among these settlements may 
be mentioned Oxford House, the Bermondsey Settlement, 
Mansfield House, the Browning Settlement, and the University 
settlements in Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND,WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


The universities™of Great Britain are doing more and 
more to make provision for non-vocational adult education 
for external students who can give only their leisure time 
to study. This provision consists almost entirely in extra- 
mural teaching in the localities in which the students reside. 
The most highly organised and the most fruitful part of this 
extra-mural provision, and by far the most considerable in 
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amount, consists of university extension lecture courses and 
university tutorial classes, including summer schools and 
summer extension meetings. 

Most universities in Great Britain conduct university 
extension courses as part of their extra-mural programme, 
but by far the greater part of the work in England and Wales 
is carried on by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. These universities have conducted extension work for 
over forty years, and some of the university extersion centres 
connected with them have ultimately resulted in the foundation 
of university colleges or even of universities. 

The University Extension Movement began at Cambridge 
in 1873. In 1876 a society was formed for the extension of 
university extension teaching in London, and in 1878 Oxford 
appointed a secretary to the committee for the organisation 
of extension lectures. The demands for the extension of 
university teaching in this way came primarily from those 
who were engaged in the higher education of women and, 
secondly, from skilled artisans. The main object of the 
university extension lecture movement is to provide in every 
district means of higher education for those engaged in the 
ordinary occupations of daily life. Its aim is to “bring the 
university to the people’’. 

Courses of lectures are given in the localities where extension 
centres have been formed. These lectures are supplemented 
by classes for discussion and study and by essays and exam- 
inations. Each centre is supplied with a collection of books 
bearing on the subject of the course. The ideal scheme aims 
at a course of not less than ten or twelve lectures with classes, 
culminating in a full series of eight terms or four annual 
sessions of co-ordinated study. Students are encouraged 
to pursue the studies which they have begun in the lectures 
by a series of certificates awarded on conditions involving 
independent work and research. In general, the lectures are 
held weekly, sometimes fortnightly. Attendances vary consider- 
ably from place to place. In larger centres attendances of 
800 to 1,000 may befound; in some of the smaller centres they 
may not exceed 30 or 40. The composition of the audience 
also varies greatly from centre to centre, and the occupations 
represented by the students vary according to the character 
of the neighbourhood in which the centre is situated. 
Frequently an attendance of extremely varied elements is 
found, for example, clerks, shop assistants, factory workers, 
social workers, school teachers, and the wives and daughters 
of professional men. In the North and the Midlands in 
some centres working people form the majority of the audience. 
All courses organised by the University of London are held 
in the Administrative County of London and the surrounding 
district, and the rest of the country is divided between the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. There is @ working 
arrangement between the universities to prevent overlapping. 
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An important feature of the University Extension Move- 
ment is the formation of students’ associations. These 
associations consist of the keener extension students of the 
locality, and their object is to follow up the subject of the 
lectures more thoroughly by carrying on a definite course of 
study under the advice of the lecturer. One of the members 
acts as a leader of the course, and the students in turn write 
papers for discussion by the association. 

The extension movement also organises an annual summer 
meeting for extension students, which is held alternately 
at Oxford and Cambridge. These meetings are attended 
annually by large numbers of people. The number of workers 
attending is, however, comparatively small. 

Another form of work in which the universities attempt 
to bring the educational facilities which they have to offer 
within the reach of the workers is that of the university 
tutorial class. A university tutorial class consists of a body 
of men and women not exceeding 32 in number, who agree 
to study a subject chosen by themselves under a teacher 
suppLed by a university joint c»mmittee for a period of three 
successive years ; to hold twenty-four meetings of two hours 
each in each year (usually between Michaelmas and Easter); 
and to do the necessary reading and to satisfy the tutor as 
regards essay work. It is formed sometimes on the initiative 
of a Workers’ Educational Association branch, sometimes 
after a conference of working-class and educational organisa- 
tions, and occasionally by Adult Schools. Its essential features 
are (1) continuity of study ; (2) the combination of free dis- 
cussion with a lecture; (3) the mutual assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the students with each other and the tutor. 

The subjects studied in the tutorial classes are chiefly 
in the field of social studies, industrial and political history 
and economics taking the chief place, as it is naturally in these 
that the immediate interests of working people lie. Other 
subjects, however, have come to claim an evergrowing place, 
such as literature, philosophy, political science, and psychology. 

The sacrifices made by tutorial class students to attend 
the classes and to do the necessary reading and essay work 
are very remarkable. Long hours and exhausting work, 
overtime and unemployment, the pressure of voluntary 
public work, and even the shift-system do not prevent the 
great mass of members from fulfilling the onerous conditions 
of membership; the proportion of attendances is usually 
75 per cent. or over. 

Summer schools are also held in connection with these 
tutorial classes. Residential schools are held during July and 
August at Oxford and Cambridge and at the University College 
of Bangor and elsewhere. The summer schools are financed 
from three main sources: (1) the funds of universities and 
colleges, (2) Board of Education grants, (3) contributions from 
voluntary bodies and private individuals, e.g. the Gilchrist 
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Educational Trust, the University Women’s Schoiarship 
Fund. No charge is made to the students for educational 
facilities, a payment of a registration fee of 2s. 6d. being the 
only contribution asked for. Students pay their own expenses 
incurred in attending the school, such as railway fares, board 
and lodging, etc., except that some joint committees have 
small funds available for scholarships to make grants to certain 
students who, without them, would not be able to attend. 
These grants are utilised especially to enable students to 
study for a longer period than they would otherwise, for 
financial reasons, be able to do. 


THE ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONISM TO EDUCATION 


At present the most striking feature of the movement 
for workers’ education in Great Britain is the new interest 
which trade unionism as a whole is taking in the question. 
The machinery of which an account has been given has been 
established along varying lines. In the past, individual 
trade unionists have been members of classes organised by 
various university settlements or have belonged to the 
Workers’ Educational Association. They have attended the 
Labour College or some of the general workers’ colleges, 
or they have joined university tutorial classes, but they have 
done this as individuals. The trade union movement as a 
whole has not previously shown much interest in the question 
or attempted to utilise the existing machinery for the advan- 
tage of its members. An endeavour is now being made 
by the trade unions to correlate the work of various 
educational agencies with a view to their utilisation for the 
general education of trade union members and also for their 
special training as trade union officials. 

Thus, at a conference convened by the Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee on 16 October 1920, 
the following resolution was unanimously approved : 


This conference is of opinion that the time has arrived when the trade 
union movement should carefully consider the best and most economical 
means of meeting the educational needs of its members. It therefore 
approves the appointment of a committee from the members of the 
conference to consider and report to the bodies represented at the 
conference and to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


Sixteen of the trade unions represented at the conference 
approved the resolution and elected representatives to serve 
on the committee. 

This committee has presented a draft report, in which 
they insist that the education of the worker is undoubtedly 
the most pressing problem of the working-class movement. 
They point out that it is becoming more and more urgent that 
trade unionists, more especially those holding positions of 
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responsibility in executive, district, and branch organisations 
should be men and women with a wide range of knowledge 
on economic and political problems and such trained capacity 
as will enable them not only to understand the immediate 
results of decisions and actions, but also to foresee possible 
ultimate results. Further, the increasing activities of trade 
unions, they point out, have called into existence a series of 
educational problems which can only be satisfactorily dealt 
with by trade unions accepting responsibility for the provision 
of suitable educational facilities. 

As a concrete example of what may be done by a trade 
union with a view to correlating, in the interests of its own 
members, the work of already existing educational authorities, 
attention is drawn to the activities of the Workers’ 
Educational Trade Union Committee organised by the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation. 

The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee 
consists of a central committee and seven divisional committees, 
which operate over all parts of England, Scotland, and Wales 
in which there are branches of the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation. Each of these committees consists of 
representatives of the Confederation and the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Confederation in each case 
having the majority representation. The practice is fora 
member of the Confederation to be appointed as chairman 
and for the Workers’ Educational Association district secretary 
to be appointed as organising secretary. Each divisional 
committee is responsible for organising the educational 
activities of the Confederation within its own division. They 
submit to the central committee schemes of work, with 
estimates of cost; if approved, these costs are met from funds 
provided by the Confederation. 

By this method the Confederation has established an 
organisation which enables it to utilise the services of Ruskin 
College, the Labour College, the Scottish Labour College, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, or of any other educational 
organisation or institution. It is thus able to organise and 
make provision for the most varied demands of its members 
in all parts of the country, while public funds are made 
available to meet the cost of tuition of those of its members 
attending classes complying with the Board of Education 
regulations. It retains control over finance, policy, and the 
kind of education provided for its members. It has avoided 
the heavy costs and dislocation of trade union business 
involved in building up an educational organisation of its 
own by using the Workers’ Educational Association organisation 
for this purpose, while retaining complete control over its 
own educational machinery. 

The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee was 
formed as recently as October 1919. Although coming into 
operation in the middle of a winter session, a considerable 
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number of activities were recorded. Nine week-end schools, 
catering for 239 students, and two special summer schools, 
with 48 students, were successfully conducted. Some 
60 Confederation members qualified for remission of fees ; 
for the session 1920-1921 it is estimated that the number of 
Confederation members qualifying for remission of fees will 
reach a total of 650. Many special Confederation classes 
have been organised, ten week-end schools and two summer 
schools are already arranged, while twenty-one scholarships 
to summer schools are being offered. 

The organisation of lectures and courses of lectures to 
Confederation branches is also contemplated. Two full-time 
tutors—one in Scotland and one in South Wales—are also 
assisting in the work, the Workers’ Educational Trade Union 
Committee contributing towards the cost of their appointment. 

The constitution of the Workers’ Educational ‘Trade 
Union Committee provides for other trade unions participating 
in the scheme under such conditions as will enable them to 
meet the needs of their members in an effective and economical 
way. Each union can determine the amount it desires 
to spend, the way in which it will be spent, retaining control 
over its own finance and the kind of education provided. The 
constitution provides the means whereby trade union 
educational activities may be co-ordinated, while leaving 
to each union complete freedom to decide its own educational 
programme. 

The Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee concludes 
the report already referred to as follows: 


We desire to report that in our opinion the phenomenal growth in the 
membership of trade unions during the last twenty years, and the equally 
striking development of social and industrial power and responsibility 
during the same period, makes it incumbent on all national trade unions 
to give serious consideration as to how best to provide for the varied 
educational needs of their members. We are of opinion that the most 
effective and economical means of doing so is by utilising the services of 
the existing working-class colleges and national working-class organisations 
on such lines as will enable them adequately to control their own financial 
disbursements and the kind of education provided. 

We are further of opinion that, in the sphere of adult working-class 
education which is now rapidly developing, it is imperative that the 
working-class educational organisations should insist on retaining control 
over their own movement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We therefore recommend : 

(1) The endorsement of the organisation set up by the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation as the basis of a scheme offering the best and most 
economical means of 

(a) co-ordinating the educational activities of trade unions ; 


(b) enabling trade unions to meet the varied needs of their members 
by utilising the services of Ruskin College, the Labour College, the 
Scottish Labour College, and the Workers’ Educational Association ; 
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(ec) providing conditions that permit of trade unions supplementing 
the activities of these bodies in any way they may deem necessary 
in the interest of their members ; 

(d) retaining control over finance, policy, and the kind of education 
provided. 


(2) That trade union funds should be used to assist only such 
educational institutes or organisations as provide for adequate working- 
class control of the education provided. 


(3) That the rules of each trade union should provide for a portion 
of its funds being available for educational purposes. 


(4) That where the accumulated funds of a trade union are of a 
reasonable amount, a sum, not less than the product of a levy of 2d. per 
member per annum, be devoted to this purpose. 


(5) That while each trade union must be free to make such 
arrangements as it believes to be in the best interests of its members asa 
whole, the following general principles should govern any educational 
scheme in which trade union funds are being expended : 

(a) The scheme should be of such a character as will enable the 
trade union to retain control over its own expenditure and the education 
provided for its members. 

(b) Classes attended by trade union students should be regarded 
as self-governing bodies, i. e. the students to have the right to select 
their own subject and the final voice in the appointment of the tutor, 
such classes to come under the auspices of a bona-fide working-class 
organisation. 

(c) That educational schemes approved by trade unions should, 
so far as possible, aim at providing for the varied needs of their members, 

(d) That, apart from those colleges and classes which prefer not to 
use public funds to meet the costs of tuition, public grants in aid of 
education should be utilised as far as possible—subject to the provisos 
contained in these recommendations—in meeting the costs of tuition. 


(6) That the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congres® 
be requested to make representations to the Board of Education as to the 
importance of universities and local education authorities giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Committee on Adult Education, and that trades 
councils be asked to make similar representations to local education 
authorities. 


(7) That the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
make representation to the Board as to the importance of providing adequate 
maintenance for lads following the sea who are desirous of pursuing a 
continuous course of study. 


These recommendations provide a remarkable illustration 
of the new attitude of trade unionism to the whole question 
of workers’ education. 

This attitude was still further exemplified by the resolution 
on education passed at the recent Trades Union Congress, held 
at Cardiff from 5 to 10 September (8). The resolution, which 
was proposed in the name of the Union of Post Office Workers 
= strongly supported by the Miners’ Federation, ran as 
ollows : 





(3) Cf. The Trade Union Movement, p.. 68 of this Review. 
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That this congress is of opinion that the time has arrived when the 
trade union movement should consider the best means of providing for 
the educational needs of its members. 

It therefore instructs the General Council to co-operate with the Trade 
Union Education Enquiry Committee as to the best means of giving effect 
to the aims and objects of the inquiry, including the looking over of the 
running of existing trade union colleges, including the Central Labour 
College and Ruskin College. 


With these instructions as basis, it is possible that the 
trade union movement may in the future take a more definite 
and concrete share in the education of its members than 
previously, and this cannot fail to have far-reaching results. 





Vocational Education and Rehabilitation in the 
United States (’) 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, for the year 30 June 1919 to 30 June 
1920, affords an admirable survey of general vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation of disabled ex-Service 
men, and rehabilitation of ‘‘ persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise’ in the United States. These three divisions 
of its work were entrusted to the Board successively by the 
Acts of 23 February 1917, 27 June 1918, and 2 June 1920, 
and its report is therefore divided into three corresponding 
sections. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


According to the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 (?), the 
essential features of the system of vocational education are 
that its main purpose should be “ to fit for useful employment”’ : 
that it should be of less than college grade: that it should 
be suited to the needs of persons over 14 years of age who 





(1) Fourth Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1920. 542 pp. Washington, Gov. Print. Off. 


(2) Vocational Education Act, 23 Feb. 1917, No. 347, 64th Congress; 
amended by Act of 6 Oct. 1917, No. 64, 65th Congress. 
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have entered, or are preparing to enter, employment: and 
that at least half of the instruction period should be spent 
on practical productive work under supervision. 

The Act set up the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which was to co-operate with the States in organising 
vocational education, and to this end to make studies, 
investigations, and reports in agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economics, as well as in problems of administration. 
The Board, however, is only a supervisory and co-ordinating 
body ; the initiative lies with the individual States. 

In order to obtain the benefits of the financial appropriation 
under the Act, a State must first formally accept the Act 
through its legislative authority, and either create or designate 
a body to be the State board for vocational education. It 
must then submit detailed plans to the Federal Board, giving 
particulars of the kinds of school and equipment, 
the courses of study, the methods of instruction, the 
qualifications of teachers, and the training of teachers, 
which it is proposed to establish. Once these plans are 
approved by the Federal Board, the State becomes entitled 
to the Federal grants, which are allotted on the basis of 
population, provided that for every dollar of Federal money 
the State must provide an equal amount for purposes of 
vocational education. No part of the grants may be used 
for buildings or equipment, and any supplementary training 
required to provide ‘‘a well-rounded system of education ”’ 
must be entirely at the charge of the State or local community. 

A uniform classification is adopted, into trade and 
industrial, home economics (domestic economy), and 
agricultural training, which may be carried on in full-time 
day schools, part-time continuation schools, or evening 
schools. 

The day school chiefly meets the needs of boys and girls 
still in the ordinary public or high schools, or immediately 
on leaving these. It is intended to train its pupils for a definite 
occupation which they have not yet entered, both by trade 
instruction and by _ general pre-vocational instruction 
calculated to make them more efficient in that occupation. 
Guidance towards a suitable vocation, where the pupil is 
undecided, can also be usefully given in the day school. The 
Board reports a considerable increase in the number of these 
schools during the year 1919-1920, but adds a caution that such 
schools should only be established when a preliminary survey 
has shown that there is a definite local need for this type 
of training. 

The part-time or continuation school is intended for young 
people already in employment. The subjects should be 
such as to “enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of 
workers over 14 and less than 18 years of age ”’, and the school 
must provide not less than 144 hours’ classroom instruction 
per year. It thus aims at supplementing deficiencies either 
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in the industrial equipment or the general education of its 
pupils. Great stress is laid by the Board on the importance 
of these part-time. continuation schools, which have shown 
the most marked increase in number. In a large number 
of States legislation has. rendered attendance at part-time 
continuation schools compulsory for workers between certain 
ages, and in many instances employers have co-operated 
heartily in the establishment of the schools. The majority 
of these have hitherto offered general courses, which can more 
easily be established at first, but it is hoped that later more 
technical instruction may be given. Emphasis is laid on the 
importance of correlating work in the classes with work 
“on the job”, also on the possibility of diverting juvenile 
workers, through the classes, from blind-alley employment. 
In the commercial section great hopes are entertained of 
these schools, organised in co-operation with commercial 
and retail firms. More especially is it argued that retail selling 
should thereby pass from the category of unskilled to that of 
skilled vocations. 


A form of continuation school course to which attention 
is especially called in connection with home economics and 
agricultural training is the intensive short course, available 
for workers already employed, who cannot attend either a 
full-time day school or regular part-time classes. 


The evening school is intended to take in both the newly 
employed worker in need of some equivalent of apprenticeship 
training and the adult who wishes to supply his technical 
deficiencies or to enlarge his general educational background. 
The minimum age should be 16, and instruction should be 
confined to that which is “supplemental to the daily 
employment ’’. As these classes are entirely voluntary and 
include non-vocational subjects and draw from a wide 
range of pupils, special attention has to be paid to making 
them attractive and to keeping the pupil to the end of 
the course. ; 


As in all education, the problem of the teacher is par- 
amount. Under the Act Federal grants may only be 
used to pay the salaries of teachers possessing the minimum 
qualifications approved by the Federal Board, which require 
actual experience of, or contact with, the trade taught. It is 
interesting to note that after June 1920 no grant in respect of 
salaries will be made to any State which has not made use of the 
grant in respect of the training of teachers. The Board lays 
great stress on the need, first, of obtaining men and women 
with practical experience of the vocation which they teach, 
and second, of giving them improved and specialised training 
in teaching. Considerable advance in this respect is recorded, 
but more needs to be done in recruiting and training prospective 
teachers, and in assisting and supervising those already in 
service. 
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The importance of educational ‘surveys is repeatedly 
emphasised, whether for exploring the field for training, 
selecting the training agency, or investigating the actual 
need for, and requirements of, vocational training. Inter- 
esting particulars are given of the methods of occupa- 
tional analysis, which ascertains the exact pre-require- 
ments in education and aptitude for a given job, the precise 
operations involved in the work, and the prospects of advance- 
ment or extension attached to it. A survey of junior 
commercial occupations has made clear the exact needs of 
vocational education in this direction, and avoided the danger 
of overlapping or inaccurate preparation. 

As regards the organisation of work, the Federal Board 
lays great stress on the need of increased supervision, both 
of classes, organisation of schools, and of the training of 
teachers. Throughout the States there have been consider- 
able advances in this respect. In 1919. there were 182 State 
directors and supervisors, of whom only 57 were full-time 
workers. In 1920 there were 217, of whom 117 were on full 
time. The effect on the standard and quality of the work 
and on the interest felt among the public has been imme- 
diately perceptible. 

In earlier years the Federal Board found most of its 
energies absorbed in assisting the State boards to create and 
develop the administrative machinery required. In the year 
1919-1920, however, its work was far more required in the 
direction of research and supervision. By the organisation 
of conferences — district, State, and nation-wide — by the 
execution of surveys and occupational analyses, by the 
encouragement of the training of teachers and foremen, and 
by the issue of copious literature on general educational 
problems and on individual trades or sub-divisions of trades, 
the Federal Board has increased the scope, efficiency, and 
outlook of the State schemes for vocational education. 

As regards the future, the Board advocates a much greater 
development, especially of part-time and evening schools. 


With more than ten million persons over 18 years of age at work 
in trade and industrial pursuits, the report indicates a total of only 
48,354 enrolled in evening schools ; with several million workers between 
14 and 18, only 123,059 are reported as enrolled in part-time classes ; 
and with approximately two million young persons within two years 
of industrial employment, the all-day trade or industrial schools show 
an enrolment of 21,224. 


The Report includes the reports sent in by each State, as 
required by the Act, and exhaustive statistical tables, from 
which may be drawn some of the most interesting of the 
information given. The following tables illustrate the progress 
of schools, pupils, teachers, and teacher-training institutions. 
The year ends in each case on 30 June. Thus under the 
heading 1918 are given the figures for the period 30 June 1917 
to 30 June 1918. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND PUPILS 
ATTENDING THEM 





T. --eo.  f schools Number of pupils 





Per Per 
Type of School cent. cent 
incr. incr. 
1920 1920  /1926 
over over 
1919 1919 

















Agricultural 609| 863 179 59.3] 15,543] 19,933] 31 ,301/57.0 
Trade or industrial 
Evening 300| 325] 435 46 ,333| 43 485) 48 ,354 
Part time () | 83] 124' 31.8] (2) | 22,616) 17,244) 2.4 
All day 168| 167] 199 18 ,593| 18 ,664| 21,294 
Home economics | 
Evening 123| 127| 193 22 ,360| 22,691] 24,768) 
Part time @) | 27] 45$ 51.2} @) | 4,278] 7,733!24.1 
All day 200; 309] 462 8 ,439| 12445] 16,437] 
General continuation @) | 138 322)133.3) (!) | 50,783) 98,082 93.1 











Total 1741 2039 3155) 54.7/164 ,186/194 {895 265 ,143 36.0 
of which total part time 7” 248) 491) 97.9) 53,005) 77 ,677)123 ey) ae 


| 























(1) Not separately reported for 1918. 


TABLE II. TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





Per cent. 
incr. 
Type of School 1920 
over 
1919 








Agricultural 30.7 
Trade or industrial 
Evening 
Part time ( j 6.0 
All day 
Home economics 
Evening 
Part time 
All day 
General continuation 





Total 
of which total part time 




















(1) Not separately reported for 1918. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS AND STUDENTS 





Percent. change | Percent. change 
| 1919 | 1916 | 1920 1919 to 1920 1918 to 1920 





Institutions 94 144 135 6.25 decrease | 43.6 increase 
Students 6,589 | 7,364 12,456 | .68.9 increase | 89.0 increase 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND PUPILS BY REGION 





Schools Pupils 








North Atlantic!) 794)| 560 i 102,224 
Southern 285 430 r 12,358 
East Central 423 | 646 ‘ 61,087 
West Central 92 178 ‘ 7,237 
Pacific 147 225 J } | 11,989 


Total U.S. “1,741 | 2,039 ; 194,895 









































VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


By the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (*) passed on 28 June 
1918 and amended 11 July 1919, an enormous volume of 
work was entrusted to the Federal Board, which had rapidly 
to improvise an organisation to deal with it. Rehabilitation 
of disabled ex-Service men is entirely a Federal matter, and 
final control and responsibility is vested in the Federal Board. 
During the past year, however, there has been a steady 
tendency to decentralise the work, most of which is now 
entrusted to District Offices, each responsible for two or 
three States. Within these districts local offices supervise 
detailed administration in a given area. Only unusual 
or specially costly cases need now go to the central office, 
while uniformity of treatment is secured as far as possible 
by a manual of rulings of the central office on points arising 
under the Act. 

The first work of the Board was to get into touch with 
every man affected by the Act, no smail task in view of the 
thousands of men discharged from the army in a compar- 
atively short space of time. This done, each man’s eligibility 
for training had to be determined separately. To become 
eligible for training under Section 2 of the Act, it must be 
proved that the man’s disability is due or traceable to military 
service ; that he was honourably discharged after 7 April 1917; 
that his disability is a vocational handicap ; and that vocational 
training is feasible. These factors were decided on by district 
case boards. Medical examinations were conducted by the 





(3) No. 178, 65th Congress ; amended by Acts of 26 February 1919 (No. 279 
65th Congress), 11 July 1919 (No. 11, 66th Con ), and 29 September 1919 
(No. 52, 66th Congress). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, 
— 1921, pp. 109-113: Industrial Rehabilitation in the United States of 

merica. 
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Public Health Service, while the doctors employed by the 
Federal Board considered the medical evidence with a view 
to training. 

For the determination of the type of training to be under- 
taken, a large number of vocational advisers were required, 
and increasingly found, in spite of the difficulty of the work 
and the low salaries offered. As far as possible existing educa- 
tional institutions were utilised for training ex-Service men, 
although these had in some cases to be supplemented by 
training centres created for the purpose. The Board dis- 
tinguishes four stages in rehabilitation—training in the school, 

* training on the job, training supplementary to that on the 
job, and supervision after placement — in each of which the 
closest individual attention, both medical and industrial, is 
“needed. The Board acknowledges the help received at all 
stages of the work from voluntary associations, such as the 
American Legion and the Red Cross, as well as from employers 
and trade unions. 

In place of formal reports from each district, the Board 
has adopted the much more graphic method of publishing 
studies of special problems, whether local, medical, or 
industrial, made in the different districts. Thus a vivid 
impression is gained of the variety and complexity of the 
problems encountered and of the methods adopted to solve 
them. 

One of the greatest difficulties met with was illiteracy 
and lack of education. It was frequently impossible for the 
men to benefit by any vocational training until they had 
acquired the rudiments of the three R’s and other elemen- 
tary knowledge. The following figures regarding pre- 
vious educational standards are of interest. Of 2,054 
cases selected at random from the central office files, 1.4 per 
cent. had completed a four years’ college course; 12 per cent. 
had completed a high school course ; 24 per cent. had 
completed the grammar school course ; 29 per cent. had 
had some degree of grammar school training; and 1.4 per cent. 
had had no education at all. With such a variety of educa- 
tional background, anything approaching rigid uniformity 
of treatment was an obvious impossibility. The district 
i boards had often to establish centres for pre-vocational training 
as well as “‘try-out’’? centres, where by actual experiment it 
might be ascertained for what vocation a man was best 

: fitted. It has frequently been found that training ‘‘on the 

job” is the best for an industrial vocation, and this has been 
facilitated by the co-operation both of theemployers and of the 
trade unions. 

Another class of problem was that presented by special 

‘4 medical cases, e.g. tuberculous, mental, blind, deaf, and dumb 

4 patients. Special medical and vocational treatment has 

been accorded these men, ranging from ‘occupational 
therapy” to training for self-supporting employment. 
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Several studies show how, with the aid of “follow-up” nurses 
and voluntary organisations, each man is kept under continual 
medical supervision, so that he may not suffer physically 
during his training. 

Special difficulties were met with in sparsely settled 
districts and so-called “ backward” areas, but these have 
been largely overcome by the application of new methods and 
the adaptation of old ones. 

The total number of men who have entered training since 
the passing of the Act is 46,414, of whom 40,193 were still 
in training on 30 June 1920 and 858 had attained their 
employment objective. For purposes of comparison it would 
have been interesting to have the total number of disabled 
men discharged from the United States army, but this is 
not given in the Report. It is interesting to note that of the 
“reasons for the discontinuance of training’, a change in 
training or category of training accounted for 39.8 per cent., 
physical incapacity for 21.8 per cent., “conduct, interest, and 

attendance” for 17 per cent., and non-feasibility of training 
for only 5.5 per cent. 

The Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Board has 
only been at work for two years, and the vast majority of the 
men dealt with are still in training, so that nothing approaching 
final judgment of its work can be passed, but the Report is 
witness to a great and determined effort to cope with the 

‘ enormous problems of the disabled ex-Service man. 































INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


The Industrial Rehabilitation Act (*) only became law 
on 2 June 1920, so that the third section of the Report can 
hardly do more than outline the provisions of the Act and 
the measures it is proposed to take. 

The scope of the Act is very wide. 















Any person is eligible... who, by reason of a physical defect or 
infirmity, whether congenital or acquired by accident, injury, or disease, 
is or may be expected to be totally or partially incapacitated for 
remunerative employment... and who may reasonably be expected to 
be fit to engage in a remunerative occupation after completing a 
vocational rehabilitation course. 








Although industrial rehabilitation is largely based in 
principle on the rehabilitation of ex-Service men, it is regarded 
primarily as an educational problem, and organised on the 
same basis as vocational education. Each State must submit 






















(4) No. 236, 66th Congress. Reprinted in the Legislative Series of J 
= International Labour Office (U.S.A.1). Cf. International Labour ue 
eview, loc. cit. - 
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a scheme for industrial rehabilitation, to be executed by its 
board for vocational education in co-operation with its work- 
men’s compensation board. The State financial allotment 
must equal the Federal grant, and neither of these two amounts 
may be used for buildings or equipment. 

Before the Act was passed, twelve States had made some 
provision for industrial rehabilitation, of which three had 
accepted the Federal Actin anticipation. In addition, twenty 
States have formally accepted the Act since its passage, so 


that twenty-three States in all now apply the Act. 
This section of the activities of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education is still in the stage of experiment, but 
there can be no doubt that it will produce interesting results. 












CO-OPERATION 


Federations of Co-operative Societies 
in Czecho-Slovakia “’ 







In a preceding article an account was given, on the basis 
of the information to hand, of the different kinds of co-oper- 
ative societies in Czecho-Slovakia, and of their number and 
present state of development. In order, however, to complete 
the sketch of the co-operative movement in Czecho-Slovakia, 
some description is required of the relations which the various 
societies have, or are coming to have, towards each other, 
and of the central organisations set up by them with a view 
to co-ordinating their policy and increasing their power. The 
first and most striking feature is the extreme complexity of 
the net-work of relations which have grown up between soc- 
ieties of the same kind and even between societies of different 
kinds. It seemed best and most convenient to group societies 
into three groups, of special societies, district sociecies, and 
national societies. But these groups must not be taken as 
corresponding exactly with facts, nor even as corresponding 
exactly with groups of the same name in most other coun- 
tries. Special federations have grown up alongside of or 
within district federations, or, at any rate, have entered 
into relations with the latter. The district federations are 
the characteristic media for co-ordinating the co-operative 
movement in Czecho-Slovakia. They include societies of 
every kind, and not always in the same proportions, or in a 
way corresponding to the national federations. The more 
important of them tend to gather together, round either the 
nucleus of the agricu!tural co-operatives or that of the city 
co-operatives, every kind of society with which the rural or 
urban population can usefully maintain or initiate relations. 
























SPECIAL CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS 






The existence of a central financial control is necessary 
for the efficiency of the co-operative credit banks. The 
activity of the local banks differs according to districts. 









(1) This is the second part of an article on The Co-operative Movement in 
Ceecho-Slovakia, the first part of which appeared in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 145-156. 
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The Kampelicky (?) serve principally as savings banks in 
the south and west of Bohemia and as credit banks in the 
east and north-east. The federal financial organisation thus 
plays a double réle: it receives the surplus deposits of some 
banks and makes advances to others. For similar reasons 
the district agricultural banks and and the urban credit banks 
are grouped principally round the Zivnostenska Banka, and 
in 1920 they started their own financial centre. 

In the same manner the co-operative shops and the co-oper- 
ative dairies haveset up central trade organisations. The co- 
operative distilleries have instituted a co-operative federation of 
rural distilleries. The co-operative societies for chicory 
drying and those for the sale of sugar-beet have joined forces 
in a ‘Federation of Co-operative Societies for Chicory Drying 
and for the Sale of Sugar-Beet at Prague”. With the help 
of this Federation and of the Central Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies at Prague the co-operative societies 
for chicory drying have succeeded in organising their own 
production of cossettes.. For this purpose they have initiated 
a society entitled ‘‘The Co-operative Societies’ Coffee Industry 
for Chicory Drying’, with an initial capital of 3,000,000 
kronen, which produces three-quarters of the entire amount 
of dried chicory in the whole of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

The co-operative societies for the use of electric current 
have grouped themselves in a federation, whose headquarters 
are at Hradec Kralove, which already provides, or will soon 
provide, electric current for about twenty-two districts of 
eastern Bohemia. 

The independent organisations for the insurance of cattle, 
aided by the Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies at Prague, set up in 1910 a Secondary Insurance 
Federation of Czech Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies. 

The district credit banks, agricultural co-operative societies, 
and urban credit banks have a common financial centre in 
the provincial credit fund for small agriculturists and small 
industrialists, founded at Prague in 1898 for the purpose of 
encouraging agricultural and industrial credit. This fund 
has been receiving since 1908 deposits from district financial 
organisations, agricultural co-operative societies, and urban 
credit banks. 


LARGE DISTRICT FEDERATIONS 


Most of the co-operative societies of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, in addition to other affiliations, are grouped without 
distinction as to their object in a large number of federations. 
These federations are generally district ones, but in each of 
the three principal districts of the Republic, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia, there exist several federations grouping societies 
according to the language spoken by. their members, or in 





(2) See the article referred to in Note (1), pp. 147 and 149. 
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some cases according to the political party by which the majority 
of their members are influenced or to which they belong. These 
district federations are principally composed of agricultural 
societies, co-operative shops, co-operative threshing societies, 
etc., and especially of agricultural credit societies. Some of 
them, however, include consumers’ co-operative societies, 
building societies, etc. In addition to the part they play 
with regard to agricultural credit, these federations take up 
the defence of the common interests of the co-operative 
societies, conduct their wholesale purchases (manure, fodder, 
seed, coal, etc.), and their sales (cereals, chicory, butter, spirits). 
They also provide for the auditing of the accounts of the 
individual co-operative societies in their group. 

The seven most important of these district federations are 
four Czech-speaking federations and three German-speaking 
federations, i.e. two Czech federations and one German in 
Bohemia, one Czech federation and one German in Moravia 
and Silesia and one Czech federation and one German in Silesia. 
On 1 November 1918 these federations grouped together 
3,676 agricultural credit banks with a total memberships of 
400,000. We give in the following paragraphs more recent 
and more detailed information with regard to the two principal 
district federations of Czech — speaking and German — 
speaking societies respectively. 

The most important of the federations of German agric- 
ultural co-operative societies is the “Central Federation of 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia’’, which 
on 31 December 1920 included 695 Kampelicky, 36 co-operative 
shops, 14 co-operative mills, 7 co-operative linen factories, 
25 co-operative dairies, 19 co-operative societies for pasturage, 
and 61 miscellaneous co-operative societies (co-operative 
distilleries, co-operative societies for the use of machinery, 
threshing apparatus, electricity, etc.) (*). f 

The most important of the Czecho-Slovak agricultural 
federations is the Central Federation of Agricultural Co-oper- 
ative Societies of Prague, founded in 1886. At the end of 
1920 (4) it comprised 2,185 societies, including 1,664 Kam- 
pelicky, 108 co-operative societies for the use of machinery, 
79 co-operative cereal shops, 68 electrical co-operative societies, 
43 co-operative dairies, 34 co-operative societies for chicory 
drying, 33 co-operative distilleries, etc. The shareholders’ 
capital amounted to 5,727,000 kroney, the reserve fund to 
7,449,911 kronen, the paid-up deposits to more than 
460,000,000 kronen. The financial turnover of the federation s 
functioning as a central financial organisation amounted to P 
843,460,069 kronen. Its commercial section purchased 33,605 
truck-loads of products, machinery, etc., for which it paid the 






















































(3) Information taken from the 1920 Report presented to the Congress 
s Bs Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies at Prague, 
uly 1921. 
(4) Information taken from the Report refered to in note (3). 
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sum of 256,828,410 kronen. It sold 18,644 truck-loads of 
agricultural products for 106,745,364 kronen (5). In 1919 
the purchases and sales amounted respectively to 18,654 and 
8,952 truck-loads. 

Apart from its functions as credit bank for agriculture 
in Czecho-Slovakia, the Prague Central Federation also plays 
the part of a unifying moral and social organisation, a Co- 
operative wholesale society and an auditing association for 
the co-operative societies affiliated to it. 

As a moral and social organisation it represents the 
interests of the co-operative societies before the Legislature 
and the public authorities, provides legal or administrative 
consultations for its members, compiles statistics for the co- 
operative societies, publishes periodicals and pamphlets, and, 
since the foundation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, aided 
by a subsidy from the Ministry of Agriculture, it has set up a 
higher commercial school of agriculture for the use of employees 
of the co-operative societies (°). 

For purposes of wholesale purchase and joint sales, the 
Federation is divided into six principal sections, each enjoying 
a large amount of autonomy; these are (1) the section for 
credit societies and savings banks; (2) the section for co- 
operative stores and purchase societies; (3) the section for 
electrical and power societies; (4) the section for distilleries, 
starch factories and potato extracts; (5) the section for textiles ; 
(6) the section for dairies. 

The section for co-operative stores and purchase societies 
has in its hands the larger part of the business operations of 
the Federation, including both purchase of materials and sale 
of goods. It is sub-divided into ten sub-sections according to 
the kind of business done, and has already entered into direct 
relations with foreign countries both on account of purchases 
and of sales. Its turnover rose to 710 million kronen in 1920. 
The section for electrical and power societies is taking an 
active share in the systematic electrification of Bohemia. 
In 1920 its turnover rose to 172 million kronen. The section 
for textiles, only recently formed, organises home workers 
in the weaving industry, and acts as theiragent for the purchase 
of raw material and the sale of their products. The section 
for co-operative dairies is helping to reorganise the co-operative 
dairies which have suffered owing to the war. It controls 
the production of butter and cheese and trains the dairy 
staffs. It also conducts the sale of eggs sent in by the collect- 
ing stations established near the Kampelicky, the co-opera- 
tive stores, and the co-operative dairies. 

The advantage of this system is that it puts the different 
kinds of business undertaken by the Federation into the 





(5) Including 886 truck-loads delivered to the army, the value of 
which amounted to 7,273,725 kronen. 

(6) The courses last one year and are held at Prague, but shorter courses 
are organised in the provinces. 
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hands of experts in these branches, without, however, sacrifi- 
cing the good which comes from centralisation. The capital 
contributed to the Central Federation becomes a central fund, 
which can be drawn on — in a definite ratio and according 
to circumstances — by affiliated co-operative societies of 
every type; it thus supplies that financial backing which is so 
often to seek in the development of such societies. 

Finally, under the terms of the Act of 1903, the Federation 
is the legal controller of the co-operative societies affiliated 
to it. Control is exercised by officials who are specially versed 
in the different branches of co-operation, and covers the auditing 
of accounts as well as supervision over the business and technical 
running of the individual societies. 















NATIONAL FEDERATIONS 










At present there exist five national federations. Two of 
them are agricultural federations, namely, the Central Associa- 
tion of Federations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in the Czecho-Slovak Republic and the Association of Federa- 
tions of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

Three other federations include principally consumers’ 
co-operative societies. They are the Central Federation of 
Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies at Prague, founded 
in 1907, the Central Federation of German Co-operative 
Societies, and the Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative 
Societies of Small Agriculturists and Farmers, Prague. 

The associations of agricultural federations are of recent crea- 
tion. One of them, the Association of Federations of German ss. 
Co-operative Societies, was founded 6 February 1920 for the 
purpose of representing common interests, improving the 
conditions of life among the rural populations, simplifying, 
developing, and perfecting the administration of co-operation 
in country districts, founding a system of co-operative education, 
and ultimately of carrying out an international remodelling of 
the whole co-operative organisation (7). 

The other federation, the Central Association of Federa- 
tions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, was set up on 6 June of last year, as a result 
of a conference held at Prague between representatives of the 
federations of Czecho-Slovak and Ruthenian agricultural 
co-operative societies. In spite of the fact that the Association 
at present only includes Czecho-Slovak and Ruthenian feder- 
ations, an explicit declaration has been made in its constitu- 
tion to the effect that languages and nationalities are 
not taken into consideration. The principal object of this ‘ 
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(7) Information taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Economie and 
Social Institutions, Jan.-Feb. 1921, published in Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Landwirtschafigeselischaft, 25 December 1920. 
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new federation is to encourage common action for reforming 
agricultural methods, especially by the purchase of various 
industrial enterprises situated on land destined for distribu- 
tion. 


The most important of the federations which group 
together consumers’ co-operative societies is the Central 
Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies at Prague. 
It was founded in 1907 by 86 consumers’ co-operative societies 
which in that year seceded from the Central Federation at 
Vienna. Since 1919 it has developed very rapidly, as may 
be gathered from the following statistics. 


TABLE I. GROWTH AND BUSINESS OF THE CENTRAL UNION OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAK CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AT PRAGUE 
FOR 1908, 1910, 1912, 1914, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1920(?) 





No. of Divi- 
. No. of | Amount | gends to. Deposits | Mutual 


No. of | societies 
. . ehares of sales 
affil. | reporting ouhtend- ona members | Reserve w = sal — 


societ. | financial : on 
condition ing . | purchases purchases | 








kronen kronen kronen kronen | kronen 
417,419 | 7,180,309 172,568 191,847 332,405 20,909 
937,504 c ; 390.304 -- _ 
9,539,935 j . 578,542 — a 
1 841,976 3, f6 ‘ 775,161 | 2,075,793) 294,087 
2,127,187 1,123,495 _ —_ 
108,514 | 3,946,416 | 66,954,450 ¥ 2,035,738 - a 
241,309 13,915,656 | 37,397,747 | 5,340,316 | 4,209,898 | 14,487,064) 1,233,414 
4,117 574,020  eepenanes 98,457,005 |13,510,581 | 9,710,923 = _ 
































(1) Figures for numbers of members, sales and purchases, shares, reserves, dividends 
on purchases are from Druzstevnik, No. 5, 1921. p Figures as to members’ deposits and 
benefit funds are from a special communication of the Minister of Social Welfare and 
from the Bulletin of the International Co-operative Alliance, London, April 1919, and 
Aug.-Sept. 1919. 


The majority of the societies affiliated to the Central 
Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies at Prague 
are consumers’ co-operative societies. They number 510 
societies with a membership of 532,809. But besides these 
the Federation includes 172 co-operative producers’ soc- 
ieties with a membership of 9,241, 184 farmers’ co-operative 
societies with a membership of 7,722, 261 co-operative building 
societies with a membership of 21,417 and 10 credit banks. 

The Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative 
Societies at Prague plays the part of a moral and social con- 
necting link, protector, and auditor. It gives information 
and advice to new societies which are being set up, organises 
the education of its members and its staff, and supervises 
the accounts of the societies in accordance with the Act 
enforcing an audit at least once every two years. 

To increase its efficiency the Central Federation has set 
up within its own body several secondary federations, each with 
its own list of rules and, to a certain extent, independent. 
The line of demarcation between these secondary federations 
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is both geographical, by district federations, and technical, 
by special federations which group together societies of a 
particular kind. The principal special federations are the 
Federation of Co-operative Producing Societies, the Federation 
of Co-operative Credit Socie‘ies, the Federation of Co-oper- 
ative Building Societies, the Federation of Farmers’ 
Co-operative Societies, the Federation of Distributive societies 
Railway Employees’, and the Federation of Disabled Soldiers 
Co-operative Societies. 

For purposes of propaganda and co-operative education 
the Central Federation publishes two periodicals, the Druzstev- 
nik (The Co-operator) intended for officials and employees of 
the societies, and the Nas Rozvoj (Our Progress) distributed 
among members of the co-operative societies. The co-operative 
exhibition, held at Prague 24 June to 6 August 1921, had 
the same educative aims and was also to some extent a kind 
of sample fair. Finally, the Central Federation has requested 
the Government to take into consideration the question of 
creating a chair of co-operation at Prague University. 

For the purpose of unifying the financial assets of the 
co-operative societies and their members, the Central Feder- 
ation formed the General Co-operative Bank on 1 July 1920; 
its initial capital of 3,000,000 kronen was increased to 5,000,000 
by the general meeting of 12 April 1921. Most of the shares 
have been subscribed by the co-operative societies affiliated 
to the Central Federation; they are not negotiable on the stock 
exchange. In December 1920 the General Co-operative 
Bank had already received 20,000,000 kronen on deposit and the 
net profits during the first six months’ working amounted 
to 107,893 kronen. The bank intends to set up branches and is 
at present organising credit societies throughout the Republic. 

The Central Federation has also encouraged the setting 
up of a popular insurance society Czechoslovia, of which the 
shareholders’ capital, amounting to 20,000,000 kronen, has 
been principally subscribed by the consumers’ co-operative 
societies and the trade unions. In less than a year more than 
20,000 policies have been issued. It is limiting its activities 
provisionally to life insurance, but it proposes to create at 
some future date special sections for fire insurance, etc. The 
Central Federation has also founded a mutual insurance fund (§) 
for the purpose of insuring the employees of the co-operative 
societies against disablement and old age and of granting a 
pension to their widows and orphans. 


The oldest and most important of the institutionsof the Cen- 
tral Federation is its Co-operative Wholesale Society, founded in 
1909 with a capital of 2,000,000 kronen. Up to the date of the 
general meeting of 5 June 1921 the shareholders’ capital subseri- 
bed amounted to 4,655,082 kronen, of which 3,698,367 have been 





(8) Cf. Druzestevnik, No. 5, 1921. 
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paid up. Since then it has been raised to 5,000,000 kronen, 
and a proposal to raise it still further to 15,000,000 kronen 
will be laid before the next general meeting. The Wholesale 
Society groups to gether722 societies with 2,260,644 members (°*). 


TABLE Il. OPERATIONS OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY FOR THE YEARS 1912 To 1920 (*) 





“a ms Dividends to | No. of 
Capital Deposits of members | persons 


Amount of sales : es " 
invested members on purchases employed 





kronen kronen kronen 


| 
! 
95,761 200,884 23,900 | 
| 


| kronen 


1912 | 2,178,705 


| 
| 
1913 | 3,126,463 | 
| 
| 











155,451 | 228,599 | 35,316 








1914 3,238,427 176,952 | 175,029 45,539 








184,450 236,911 | 56,328 34 


1915 | . 4,205,671 
1916 | 5,327,891 200,000 309,166 66,236 36 
| 








1917 9,553,728 200,000 611,356 81 679 47 
1918 57,206,326 343,201 317,807 104 
1919 | 423,210 816,332 1,067 ,856 2,145,333 208 


19. 875,186,632 | 3,698,367 | 4,655,082 | 2,385,620 492 
| 


(1) From the Annual Report af the Czecho-Slovak Wholesale Co-operative, 1919 
( Vyrocni Zprava velkonskupni spolecnosit konsumnich Dricestev, 1919), Prague 1921. 

The Wholesale Society has branches at Pilsen, Brno (Brinn), 
Morasbska-Ostrava, and Zlina and warehouses at Kladno 
and Prostjov. In 1920 it imported 565 truck-loads of food- 
stuffs and articles of prime necessity. But its activities are 
not restricted to wholesale purchase, for in certain directions it 
has organised its own production. It has purchased large 
factories for making chicory, coffee substitutes, and jams ; 
it possesses a factory for foodstuffs, a textile factory a 
clothing factory, and since 1 July 1921 a tile and brick 
works. It intends to establish mills and bakeries in each 
district for the purpose of supplying flour and bread to the 
consumers’ co-operative societies in the district. It already 
possesses a large steam flour-mill and bakeries at Kladno. In 
1920 the value of the goods actually produced by the society 
amounted to 12,244,000 kronen. The turnover of its textile 
department amounted to 43,164,707 kronen. It publishes 
a Bulletin (Zpravodaj) and a price-list for its employees. 






































The co-operative societies which German-speaking con- 
sumers have set up in Czecho-Slovakia are grouped together 





(9) Cf. Rude Pravo, 7 June 1921 (Report of the General Meeting held at 
Prague, 5 June); and Daily Intelligence of the International Labour Office, 
Vol. I, No. 31, p. 11; Vol. II, No. 59, p. 11. 
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in the Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies. 
At the end of 1919 this Federation comprised 285 co-operative 
societies, including 274 consumers’ co-operative societies. 
Of this number 194 had sent in their annual reports to the 
Federation and included 182,236 members with a turnover of 
176,341,929 kronen, with surplus receipts of 5,125,397 kronen. 
At the general meeting held ‘about the same time, it was 
decided to increase the value of each share to 200 kronen 
and to pay the surplus receipts into the reserve fund. The 
Federation publishes a daily newspaper, Die Konsumgenos- 
senschaft (The Consumers’ Co-operative Society). Its Wholesale 
Society has branches at Aussig, Karlsbad, Morasvska-Ostrava, 
Prague, Trautenau, and has recently founded others at Budweis 
and Olmiitz. Its turnover for its earliest working period, 
May to December 1919, amounted to 136,000,000 kronen. 
Its staff increased from 96 to 167. It is making a special 
effort to organise its own production and for this purpose it 
has decided to pay 30 per cent. of its surplus receipts into 
a special fund for the purchase and working of industrial 
establishments. It proposes, for instance, to bring up to date 
the jam factory at Neratowitz, whose annual production 
amounts to 148 truck-loads. It is interested in a boot and 
Shoe factory at Brno, and in importing societies of recent 
creation. Finally, it is proposing to acquire a textile factory, 
and is doing its best to enter into relations with the agricultural 
co-operative societies of the country and also with the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society at Hamburg. 

A certain number of co-operative societies are grouped 
together in a third organisation, ‘“‘ The Co-operative Federation 
of Smallholders and Farmers, Prague”, created in 1919 by 
the Czech National-Socialist Party. It includes 213 
consumers’ co-operative societies, 89 co-operative building 
societies, 33 producers’ co-operative societies, and 37 
agricultural co-operative societies. It has created a co- 
operative bank, whose turnover for the year 1920 amounted 
to 100,000,000 kronen. 


The co-operative movement in Czecho-Slovakia, owing 
to the great number and variety of its special district and 
national federations, presents an unusual aspect of apparent 
confusion. However, the Czecho-Slovak movement possesses, 
in the first place, a unifying influence which possibly exists 
nowhere in thé same shape and only in rare instances to the 
same extent, namely, the presence in a single federation of 
co-operative societies of different types, so that consumers 
and producers, agricultural producers and urban producers, 
are brought into contact and to a certain extent into 
agreement with one another (?°). 





(10) Co-operative societies pursuing different objects are sometimes 
éven united in one single local organisation. An instance of this occurs at 
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Secondly, the two principal central organisations at 
present are the Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies at Prague for agricultural co-operation, and the 
Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies 
at Prague for consumers’ co-operation. Side by side with 
these federations the two principal central organisations for 
German-speaking members are the Central Federation of Ger- 
man Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bohemia and the 
Central Federation of German Co-operative Societies (consu- 
mers). The position is at present tending to become 
simplified. Henceforward it may be roundly stated that all 
the agricultural co-operative societies are grouped in two 
central organisations, the Association of German Agricultural 
Co-operative Federations and the Central Association of 
Czecho-Slovak .Agricultural Federations. Further, the official 
declarations which were made at the time of the setting up 
of the latter organisation seem to envisage the possibility 
of an eventual collaboration between the German agricultural 
co-operative societies, on the one hand, and the Czecho- 
Slovak agricultural co-operative societies, on the other. 
Similarly, in the consumers’ co-operative movement, 
principally urban in character, the two large Czecho-Slovak 
and German federations maintain good relations with each 
other, resulting in various agreements on matters of detail, 
e.g. the agreement which allows German citizens of Brno 
to belong to the Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Society 
Vzajemma-Veela. It it is true that: in 1919 members of 
the Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
belonging to the Catholic Party seceded from that federation 
in order to set up “the, Bohemian. Federation of Co- 
operative Societies and of Czecho-Slovak Agricultural 
Associations ”’, and for the same reasons the Czech National- 
Socialist Party has created its own federation as against the 
Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies 
at Prague. ' 

Nevertheless though the majority of members and 
officials of the two principal district unions, the Central 
Federation of Czecho-Slovak Co-operative Societies of Prague 
and the Central Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies are recruited respectively from among the 
membership of the Social-Democratic Party and the Agrarian 
Party, yet membership of one or other of these two federations 
(and for that matter of most of the other federations) is open 
to all, without political or religious distinctions. The 
principle of neutrality is often expressly inserted in the rules 
of the societies and of their federations. Utterances in their 
publications and conferences (#4) have lately shown the 





Prostejov, in Moravia, where the co-operative agricultural store and the 
local trade union consumers’ co-operative society are grouped together 
in one common organisation. 


(11) Cf. Coopérateur Suisse, Basle, 13 August 1921, p. 119. 
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importance that the Central Federation of Czecho-Slovak 
societies and the Central Federation of German societies 
attach to the maintenance of harmony among all co-operators 
in the interests of the prosperity of their institutions and the 
fulfilment of the constructive work which the co-operative 
movement undertakes. 





AGRICULTURE 


Control of the Employment of Children 
in Agriculture in Europe 


recent article in this Review (1) has dealt with the 
A control of the employment of children in agriculture 
in Canada and the United States of America. In its 

main lines the system of control at work in the New World 
differs but little from that on which the older countries rely. 
In Europe, as in the western hemisphere, there are but few 
examples of direct legislation bearing on the labour of children 
in agriculture, either with respect to the age of admission to 
agricultural work, or in relation to other means of protection. 
The reason is not far to seek. Throughout Europe the public 
conscience has been awakened to the evils resulting to children 
from their premature admission to factory life. It does not 
need close study of any industry to realise that a child must 
suffer physically’ if he spends most of his waking hours in 
a crowded workshop, and it would probably be generally 
conceded that minding machines is an unsuitable occupation 
for young children. It is easy also to appreciate the moral 
dangers which beset children too early absorbed into industry. 
In agriculture the need for safeguarding the child is less 
obvious. To those who agree that a life in the open air and 
the manifold interests of country life are conducive to the 
child’s physical and mental development, it may not be 
apparent that, unless judgment and control are exercised 
as to the type of farm-work allotted to growing boys and girls, 
these children may be set tasks beyond their strength. The 
lack of limitation of hours of labour in agriculture exposes 
the child on the farm to special dangers which have already 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. III, No. 3, Sept. 1921, p. 146. 
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been diminished by legislation in the case of the child in 
industry. The child farm-worker may be robbed of sleep.and 
recreation necessary for his healthy physical development, 
and no one be the wiser; in the dulled mental faculties of that 
child when he becomes an adult few would recognise the result 
of some local employer’s practice of relying on cheap child 
labour to keep down the wage bill. While the more enlightened 
farmer has realised that his own interests are better served 
if he employs children only on such tasks and for such hours 
of work as are well within the limit of their capacity, the 
absence of direct legislation makes it difficult in most. countries 
to deal’ with abuses when they exist. It is undeniable that 
it is no easy matter to frame a law controlling the employment 
of children in agriculture; the administration of any such law 
must inevitably present problems difficult to solve in a practical 
and satisfactory fashion, aud hitherto these difficulties would 
seem to have discouraged governments from an attempt 
to extend to the country child such protection as is enjoyed 
by the young factory worker; conditions of work on the land 
tend to exclude the more familiar forms of government control 
as we know them in industry. For the effective inspection ; 
of scattered workers whose very employment necessitates their , 
frequent transfer from one part to another of any farm of . 
considerable acreage a more —_ and less costly system is 
required. 

Meanwhile, as if by common consent, the majority of 
European states have sought a safeguard for childhood in 
rural districts through the indirect operation of education 
laws by which the age of a child’s admission to general 
employment can be more or less controlled. 


































Since the main purpose of labour legislation in Europe is 
to protect the workers in industry, prohibition or limitation of 
the employment of children, as of adults, is usually related 
to special trades or processes; where a schedule of such trades 
exists, agriculture is automatically excluded. There are, 
however, labour laws which specifically exclude agriculture 
from the protection accorded to other industries. The 
Netherlands Labour Act of 1 November 1919 for the regulation 
of hours is such a law. ‘“ Agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
and cattle-keeping ’ are excepted in Section 1 (1) from the 
occupations in which the hours of labour are regulated, and 
consequently the clause prohibiting all work to a child under 
14 years of age who is attending school does not apply to : 
children in agriculture. Z 

The specific inciusion, on the other hand, of the control of 4 
children’s agricultural work in: general labour laws calls for 
some consideration. The conditions governing child labour in 
agriculture are laid down in certain countries; the relevant 
sections are here summarised. 
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TABLE I. LABOUR LAWS WITH PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. 





Laws Provisions 





Denmark. Acton Work|(a) Children under 10 are unconditionally prohi- 
in Factories and Regu- bited from working with machinery. 
lation of the Same,'(b) Children under 12 are not permitted to work 
29 April 1913. with machinery (+) (driving a horse-whim 
excepted) “ unless they are under the direct 
and continual supervision of their parents ”’. 

(c) Children and young persons up to 16 may 
not, without supervision, be employed in 
tending machinery declared dangerous by the 
Minister of the Interior. 


Esthonia. Agricultural|(a) Children under 12 can only be employed on 
Labour Law, 13 May their parents’ farms. 
1921. (b) Children from 12 to 16 may only pe employed 
on easy work or on herding cattle. 

(c) School children cannot be employed except 
during the holidays. 


Italy. Act  regulating|(a) Children under 14 may not be employed 
the Cultivation of Rice, in the weeding (mondatura) of rice-fields. 
16 June 1907. (b) Boys under 16 cannot be employed in weeding 

see except on presentation of a birth certi- 

icate. 


Spain. Regulations |Young persons under 16 are prohibited from 
for the Adoption of} working overtime. 
Maximum Working 
Day of Eight Hours(?), 
15 January 1920. 


Switzerland. Basel City|Children may not be employed under the age of 
Act respecting Hours} 12 in any agricultural undertaking other than 
of Work, 8 April 1920.) that of their parents; a limit of six hours’ work 

a day during the whole period of compulsory 

school attendance and of two hours in the 

school term is imposed. 














(1) Any machine on land which, when at work, can cause damage to life or health 
is included, whether it be power-driven by steam, water, wind, gas, oil, electricity. or 
driven by animal power. 

(2) The provisions of this Act are applicable to all workers in industries, occupations. 
and paid employments of ali kinds, who are engaged under the direction or supervision 
of some other person. 


Taking an example from this group of laws, we find that 
the protection of children engaged in farm-labour appears in a 
modified form as compared with the age-limit, control of 
hours, and safety regulations imposed for children in other 
occupations. In the Danish law quoted above, children who 
have not completed their compulsory school attendance are 
altogether prohibited from work in occupations subject to 
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inspection; the Danish school law fixes that age at 14(?). 
The child in agriculture is permitted to work with machinery 
and without the safeguard of inspection four years earlier. This 
may be considered typical of the differentiation commonly 
practised between agricultural and industrial employment in 
Europe. Alike in countries where there is no limitation 
as to employing the agricultural child with machinery and in 
those which have recognised the necessity of reducing the 
risks of such employment, attention has not hitherto been 
focussed on the fact that the absence of the accepted safeguards 
of factory work (fencing, etc.) in agricultural machinery must 
tend to increase rather than to diminish the danger to child 
farm-workers, now that mechanical power is increasingly used 
for agricultural implements. Even in those countries which 
have enacted child labour laws directly controlling the 
employment of children, modification of the standard of 
protection set up for the factory child is characteristic when 
it is to be applied to children on the land. 

The legislation summarised in the tables below cannot be 
considered independently of compulsory school attendance, but 
rather as complementary to the school law of each country; 
and it should be read with the education code in evry case. 

Auscria, by the Child Labour Act of 19 December 1918, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, by avery similar Act (17 July 1919), 
prohibit the general employment of children under 12 years 
old. In both Acts this prohibition is modified in the cave of 
agriculture, employment ir “‘ light work in agriculture ” being 
permitted from the age of 10. On Sundays and religious 
festivals children may not be employed save only for “ urgent 
agricultural operations necessary to save the crops, or for 
regular (agricultural) operations which cannot be postponed ”’. 
Only six hours’ work may be required of the agricultural 
child on holidays; this may be contrasted with the restriction 
to four hours’ employment of a child engaged in other 
occupations. It may be noted that the definition of child 
labour is common to both Acts and is exceedingly wide: 
‘‘ the employment of children in any work whatever for which 
remuneration is paid or which is carried on regularly even 
if it is not remunerated’. In Czecho-Slovakia, as in Austria, 
children may not work more than three hours on school-days. 
Agricultural employment for children is prohibited ‘in 
general ” for the two hours immediately preceding school, and 
an hour’s leisure after school is compulsory. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, apart from the school 
attendance provisions in the Education Acts, the labour of 
children in agriculture is already controlled by legislation. 
In the Agricultural Gangs Act (*) of 1867 it was laid down that 





a (2) Cf. Denmark in attached tables giving compulsory school attendance 
Ws. 

(3) This was passed to deal with conditions which were then common, 
where groups of children were taken far from their homes to work under 
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the distance to which childten might travel for. work should 
be specified on every gang-master’s licence (*);and it established 
8 years as a statutory minimum age for children in agricultural 
gangs. The Agricultural Children’s Act of 1873 (dealing 
generally with the education of agricultural children) raised 
the minimum age for employment in gangs to 10. In 1876 
the Agricultural Children’s Act was itself repealed by the 
Education Act, and the age of 10 was fixed as a general 
minimum age for employment. The fact that the age for 
exemption from school attendance for employment has since 
been gradually raised to 12 does not actually provide a 
restriction on the employment of children by gang-masters; 
for “it has been held that this regulation does not apply to 
employment of children by licensed gang-masters in ways 
which do not directly interfere with their school attendance ’’(®). 

The Employment of Children Act 1903 governs conditions 
for children in general employment, i.e. other than those 
engaged in industrial work (*); and its provisions were 
amended in 1918 by Section 13 of the Education (England 
and Wales) Act. The employment for more than two hours 
of any child of ‘‘12 or upwards” is prohibited (a) on Sundays, 
(b) during school hours on any day when the school is open, 
(ec) on any day before 6 in the morning or after 8 in the evening. 
This amended paragraph still authorises a local authority 
to make bye-laws permitting employment of children “ of 
12 and upwards ”’ in occupations which should be specified 
(“‘subject to such conditions as may be necessary to safeguard 
their interests ’’) (a) before school hours (b) by their parents, 
but it stipulates that no child attending school who is employed 
before 9 in the morning shall be again employed during the 
afternoon for more than an hour. The English law of school 
attendance has been amended and consolidated in the 
Education Act of 8 August 1918, commonly known as the 
“Fisher Act’’, and the Education (Consolidation) Act of 21 
August 1921. The main lines of the policy of the Fisher Act 
are reproduced in the Education (Scotland) Act of 21 November 
1918. The leading provision of the legislation of 1918 in 


the charge of “‘ gang-masters ’’, to whom farmers in the sparsely populated 
districts of the newly drained fen-country had sub-contracted their labour. 
The school attendance of these children was made impossible, abuses were 
grave, and the moral conditions were often of the worst description. (Report 
of Special Assistant, Poor Law Commissions on Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, 1843, pp. 220-276.) 

(4) The Act required that gang-masters must be licensed by at least 
two magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions ; in 1894 the duty of licensing 
gang-masters was transferred to the Rural District Councils. KEELING : 
Child Labour in the United Kingdom, p. 11, London, 1914. 

(5) KEELING, op. cit. p. 11. 

(6) The Women, Young Persons and Children Employment Act 1920 
is concerned alone with industrial employment, and therefore no fresh 
powers have been acquired by the Home Office to deal with children in agri- 
culture. In the Education and Employment of Children Acts a child means 
a boy or girl under 14; a young person means a boy or girl who is ower 
14 and under 18 years of age. 
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regard toelementary schools is contained in Section 8 (1) and 
(2) of the English Act and Section 14 (1) and (2) of the Scottish 
Act, where it is laid down that no local education authority 
shall retain power to make bye-laws for the exemption of 
children under 14 (the age-limit for compulsory school 
attendance). These provisions are not yet operative either 
in England and Wales or in Scotland, and will in no ease come 
into force before 1 January 1922. When they come into force 
their effect will be to abolish all exemptions under 14. Pending 
the application of these provisions, the powers of local education 
authorities remain as before in the matter of exemption 
from attendance at school for “‘ general employment ”’, except 
in the London area, which is administered by the London 
County Council (*). Nevertheless, such parts of the 1918 
Acts as are already operative have materially strengthened 
educational legislation in the United Kingdom. 


Section 16 of the Norwegian education code embodies 
some restrictions applicable to the employment of children 
of school age. No such child may be taken into employment 
unless he obtains from his teacher a certificate stating his 
hours of school attendance. No child of school age may 
be employed during school hours nor at such a time as would 
prevent his arriving “sufficiently rested” in time for school. 
Neither may any child be employed in such a way as to 
prejudice his school preparation work. 


The means of enforcing school attendance varies 
considerably in different countries. It may be the police 
in co-operation with the school authorities, the civil or 
communal authority, or a local school council which derives 
its powers from a provincial or central council and which 
relies ultimately on the Ministry responsible for education. 
In England the local educational authority works through 
its attendance officers, who are authorised to enter any place 
where they may suspect unlawful employment, ‘‘ whether 
it be a building or not”’. 

Austria has essayed a system of inspection of child labour 
in connection with the Act already quoted (*). To this end 
special offices are to be established ; the duty of the officials 
in charge of such offices is (a) to supervise the administration 
of the Act of 1918 in co-operation with the industrial inspection 
officials ; (b) to make reports and proposals in cases where 
relaxations are permitted by the governments of the Federal 
States or where the public authorities themselves authorise 
exceptions. All child welfare organisations and the Social 
Insurance Institute are required to notify to the inspection 




























































(7) Cf. England and Wales, note (8), in attached tables giving com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. 


(8) Cf. p. 193. 
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officer any contraventions of the Act which may come 
to their knowledge (°). 

A system of rural inspection which would give the child 
in agriculture similar protection to that provided by an efficient 
system of factory legislation has yet to be found ; and in most 
states the tendency is rather to tighten the control exercised 
by the school laws, by reducing the authorised exemptions, 
than to devise any legislation by which child labour in 
agriculture may be altogether excluded until the age-limit 
of school attendance is reached. 

So long as education laws are the chief safeguard for the 
child in general employment, certain points must be closely 
studied in such legislation, for it is in the observance of 
limitations wisely imposed that child workers can be best 
protected. 

The age-limit for school attendance is a point. of 
great importance, but until that is uniform there are other 
considerations which appear to be of even greater moment. 
These include the length of the school-year and the number - 
of days’ attendance required in the year, both of which vary 
to an almost incredible degree in the different countries of 
Europe. Exemptions from attendance, whether admittedly 
for work or granted in such a manner or for such periods of 
time as to permit of work, complicate the whole question ; 
and close investigation reveals the fact that neither the age- 
limit nor the length of the school-year governs the situation 
nor even the number of attendances to which the school child 
is generally liable under the law. Half-time or other 
partial exemption, exemption for seasonal work, the reduction 
of the school year for agricultural purposes in a given loeality, 
all these exemptions and many more play their part in depriving 
the country child of the protection which it is the aim of the 
best kind of educational legislation to give. 

The strict enforcement of the laws, which must depend 
on the efficiency of the educational authorities and their 
independence of outside influence, is of very great importance ; 
and in small communities in rural districts it is by no means 
easy to secure such independence. 

Severe penalties in the case of unlawful employment 
undoubtedly act as a deterrent in industry; but in the country 
districts such offences are difficult to detect, and it is not easy 
to induce persons not immediately interested to give information 
to the competent authority. In the enforcement of minimum 
attendance, it is increasingly the modern tendency to exercise 
pressure in such a way as will above all secure an adequate 
education for the child. For this reason countries with 
advanced educational legislation prefer the attendance order 





(9) Administrative Instruction of the State Department for Social 
Welfare in agreement with the State Departments for the Interior, Education, 
Justice, Finance, Agriculture, etc., 23 January 1918. 
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of the magistrate and the special school for truants to a money 
fine or imprisonment of the child’s responsible guardian. The 
profit to the child is now considered to be of more importance 
than the punishment of the parent, if we except the case of a 
parent conniving at unlawful employment, when a heavy 
penalty is usually imposed. 

Under English law local educational authorities cannot 
neglect their duties with impunity. For instance, should 
they fail to provide additional school accommodation when 
it is required, or should they neglect to make attendance bye- 
laws, they will be compelled by the Board of Education to 
repair the omission and the order may be enforced by 
mandamus (*°), 

Analysing the tables of compulsory school attendance 
laws which are attached to this article, we find that only in 
one of the states represented is elementary school attendance 
obligatory throughout the country up to the age of 15. In 
nine countries the statutory age-limit is 14 (**) (**), in four 
it is 13, in three it is 12 (#*), and three countries fix no upper 
age-limit. 

The difference between the ages for entering elementary 
school is negligible. It is invariably 6 or 7, except in one 
country (#4) which has the nominal age of 5 ; but in this case 
it is contemplated that children may be exempted fruin the 
ordinary elémentary school until the age of 6, wherever nursery 
schools are provided. Information as to the length of the 
school-year is incomplete ; but reference to the attached tables 
will show a variation of from 12 weeks to 10 months between 
the European countries represented. There is a remarkable 
variation in the maximum period fixed fer exemptions allowed 
for agricultural work in differeut parts of Europe. Comparing 
eleven countries, which exempt specifically for employment 
in agriculture, the same limit appears twice only. The 
following limits are fixed in the legislation of these countries 
and are embodied in the exemptions which can be studied in 
table If summarising their education laws. 





(10) Education Act (England and Wales) 1902, Section 16. 
(11) Switzerland has some examples of elementary school attendance 
extending to 15, but the lower age-limit in other cantons reduces the average 
limit of age to 14. Cf. Switzerland in attached tables giving compulsory 
school attendance laws. 

(12) In Germany the age-limit is 14 in all the Federal States, 
as a rule, both in rural and urban districts. Article 145 of the Constitutiou 
of 11 August 1919 seeks to secure complete uniformity by re-stating that 
the statutory minimum period of instruction is eight years in all 
elementary schools. , 

(13) For the actual practice in the rural districts with regard to an 
alternative age-limit for the “‘ upper” or “ lower” courses of instruction, 
ef. Italy in attached tables giving compulsory school attendance laws. 

(14) Cf. England and Wales, exemption (b), in attached tables giving 
compulsory school attendance laws. 
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TABLE II. EXEMPTIONS FROM SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
FOR AGRICULTURAL WORK 





Maximum period | 
in’ various countries Reason for exemption from schoo] 








I. 8 days ' Urgent agricultural work 
II. 14 days Field work in spring and autumn 


III. 35 days Seasonal agricultural work (for 3rd or 4th grade 
pupils) 


IV. 6 weeks Agricultural work (for child of 10 when previous}: 
attendance has been regular) 


V. Varying periods Necessary or seasonal agricultural work, which 
according to the! may include helping-either parents or other 
regulationsin the} persons in field or harvest work, potato-/ 
different Federal lifting, etc. 
states, from 14 
days to 8% 
weeks. 

3 months Half-time for agricultural work, for child who has 


reached age of apprenticeship, on reasoned 
application of parents 


VII. 4 months Parents occupied in agricultural work; (school 
year reduced on application of parents) 
to 





Vill. 4 months Seasonal agricultural work ; (school-year redu 
to 6 months for children of poor parents 
assist them) 


IX. 6 or 9 months|Agricultural work; (period determined according} 
to age of child) f 


X. Varying periods |Urgent agricultural work, cattle tending in thef 
according to can-| high pastures 
tons. 


XI. Exact period not;Employment in agriculture 
specified, but 
“ partial exemp- 
tion ’’ may in prac- 
tice extend to 3 to 
5 months. 














The amount of employment in agriculture is more difficult 
to gauge in countries in which exemption from school atten- 
dance is not specifically granted for agricultural work, and 
it is difficult to see how there can be effective control of the 
employment of children in such work, so long as the school 
attendance period ean be curtailed without a specific reason. 
An instance is provided in the case of Sweden, where no specifie 
exemption for agricultural work can be granted. 

In a pamphlet published by order of the Swedish Govern- 
ment’s Delegation for International Collaboration in Social 
Politics, it is stated that parents and agricultural employers 
expect the help of the older children for at least eertain times 
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of the year. It is also recorded that the reports of school 
inspectors witness to the fact that such employment seriously 
interferes with school attendance. An. enquiry was held in 
1915 with large-scale aquculbure in Sweden ; out of a total 
of 11,970 workers employed on 288 typical farms, it was 
found that 51.6 per cent. were permanently, and 48.4 per cent. 
temporarily, employed. Of the permanent workers 6 per 
cent. were under 18, and one-seventh of these again under 15; 
but among the temporary workers 31.6 per cent. were under 

18 and three-fifths of these were children under 15 (+). . 

Italian school attendance legislation has had to meet 
the difficulty of children who “customarily do nct attend school 
during part of the year’ by permitting communes, under 
certain safeguards, to reduce the school-year (ordinarily 
ten months) to six months (#*). This is plainly regarded as 
better than unregulated non-attendance. 

Such conditions show the, practical difficulty of securing, 
under the present system, any results analogous to those 
which may be claimed for industrial legislation, and seem 
to suggest that a uniform age and the abolition of exemptions 
should be co-related in any attempt to establish real control 
of the employment of children. 

The general limit of school-age in Europe is very nearly 
identical with the age of admission to industrial employment 
accepted as the basis of the Draft Conventions which were 
voted at Washington, and which have already been ratified 
by Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, Greece, and Roumania. 
Other countries which have not already provided protection 
for children equal to that of the Washington Conventions are 
preparing to legislate or to adapt their existing legislation to 
the Con-ventions protecting the child in industry. This 
contrasts sharply with the lack of any agreed standard of 
protection for the child-worker in agriculture (+). 





































(15) The Swedish Agricultural Labourer, published by order of the Swedish 
Government’s Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics, 
Stockholm, 1921, p. 71. .% 
_ (16) Elementary School Law, Italy, 1904, Art. 19. Cf also Haly 
in attached tables giving compulsory school attendance laws. ; 
(17) For tables see next page, 
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Ages between +e : f 
which every | Exemptions, i.e, conditions. under any eae peciee of com 
child must at- one of which absence from school may ance for each child 
tend school un- be allowed , 

less exempted 





AUSTRIA (') 


a) Child is under equivalent 
instruction at home or in state 
secondary or recognised private 
school, particulars of such _ in- 
truction being notified to educa- 
tional authority. 


b) Requisite standard of know- 
ledge reached by child at 13% 
years of age. 


c) Attendance at higher school 
(Biirgerschule), or at industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural cour- 
ses accepted by Minister of 
Education as equivalent to the 
ordinary course. 


d) Illness of child. 


e) Infectious disease in the 
home. 


f) Death in the family (excuses 
temporary absence). 


g) Attendance dangerous to 
health of child owing to bad 
weather or impassable roads. 


h) Physical or mental incapacity 
of child. 
Percentage of illiterates in 1910 in population of 11-20 years of age (*) : 
boys : 0,62; girls : 11.32 


BELGIUM (?) 


6-14 (?) a) Child is under instruction! 235 days. 
at home or is attending a private 
school of a primary or middle 
grade. 











AUSTRIA : 

(1) School Law of 1805 (Austrian Imperial Diet). 

The Act respecting Child Labour (Gesetz iiber die Kinderarbeit), 19 December 1918, 
No. 141, states (section 4) ‘* General limitation : Children shail only be employed or other- 
wise occupied in so far as the carrying out of their compulsory school attendance ,is not 
prevented’. This applies te ‘“* the employers’ own children and all other children in work 
of any kind for which remuneration is paid or which is carried on regularly even if itis not 
specially remunerated ”’. 

(2) 1910 census figures. Annuaire International de Statistique, I. Etat de la popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 158. 


BELGIUM : 
(1) Act for compulsory Primary Education, Belgium, 19 May 1914, as amended 
14 August 1919 and 183 November 1919, and 14 August 1920. 

(2) Eight years’ instruction is obligatory and is reckoned from the autumn of the 
ear in which the child has attained his sixth year. Any child beginning his attendance 
ater than at six years of age must remain the full time, unless he obtains his certificate of 

primary studies at the end of his thirteenth year. Even the Minister cannot authorise any 
departure from this regulation. 
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Minimum period 





Exemptions 





BELGIUM (continued) 











b) Child has completed his 13th 
year and has obtained the certifi- 
cate of primary studies (certificat 
d études primaires }. 






c) Distance from school more 
than four kilometres. 


d) Conscientious objection of 

arents to all schools within four 
EGometees, these objections being 
recognised as well-founded by the 
competent authority. 


















e) Physical or mental incapacity 
of child. 


f) No fixed residence (°). 
g) Illness of child. 


h) Death of a member of the 
family. 


i) Accidental difficulties of com - 
munications. 








j) Child has exemption in writ- 
ing up to 35 days for seasonal 
agricultural work, being a pupil 
of third or fourth grade, such 
exemption being approved by the. 
School Inspector (‘). 

















Percentage of illiterates in 1910 in population of 5-14 years of age (5) : 
boys: 29.05; girls: 27.33 






BULGARIA (?) 


7-14 (?) | a) Child is under equivalent ins- | 
truction or in a private school (*). | 























(3) Fixed residence is considered to be established for school attendance purposes 
in twenty-eight days. 4 
(4) Does not apply to 4th grade if child’s instruction is already based upon half 
time {Section ‘7). 
(5) 1910 census figures. Annuaire International de Stalistique, I, Etat de la popu- 7 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 158. a 
(5) 1910 census figures. Annuaire International de Statistique, I, Etat de la popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 158. 


BULGARIA: 
{1) Act on National Enlightenment (Education), Bulgaria. 
(2) Four years’ instruction between the ages of 7 and 14 (S.33). 
(3) Such children are examined at the end of each school year, and if satisfactory 
progress has not been made are removed to a public national school (S. 41 (4). 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





BULGARIA (continued) 


j ! 
| ») Child has completed four. 
years’ attendance at the element- | 
ary school between 7 and 14 
years of age as required by the | 
|Act (*). 


Percentage of illiterates in 1910 in population of 5-14 years of age (°) : 
boys: 50.29; girls: 63.80 
DENMARK (:) 


7-14 (?) (a) Child is under adequate in- 
struction at home or in a private 
school. 


(b) Child-is 14 years old and has 
passed the leaving examination. 


(c) Child will complete his 14th 
year before the end of the. summer 
term; and, having passed the 
spring leaving examination, has, at 
the request of his parents, been 
released from attendance by the 
school commission for special 
circumstances in the home. 


Percentage of illiterates: no information 
FINLAND (*) 
7-13 (?) a) Child is receiving equivalent 36 weeks (‘): 


instruction at home or in private 
school. 








(b) Distance from school more 
than 5 kilometres (°). 





(4) Attendance at continuation classes for three years is compulsory for all children 
under 14 who on leaving the elementary school] have not entered a progymnasium (higher 
grade) or special school, (S. 54 (3). 

5) 1910 census figures. Annuaire International de Statistique, I. Etat de la popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 158. 


DENMARK: 
(1) Elementary School Laws, Denmark, 1855-1904. 
(2) At the parents’ request the child may enter the school at 6 years of age. 


FINLAND: 

(1) Compulsory School Law, Finland, 1920. 

(2) If the child has not reached the requisite standard of knowledge, attendance 
must be continued until the age of 14. The first or lower course ex tends over 2 years. 
and 4 years should be devoted to the second or higher course. The law provides that 
throughout the country districts continuation schools shall be opened for a minimum of four 
hours a week during 25 weeks for children who have attended primary schools which are 
unable to offer instruction for the statutory period of attendance. For, such children 
attendance at the continuation school is compulsory. 

(3) This applies especially to districts where the density of the population is less than 
three inhabitants to the square kilometre. It is enjoined upon communal authorities 
that in building new schools the demands of sparsely populated districts for educational 
facilities should be taken into consideration and that -wherever possible such districts 
should be grouped, so as to minimise distance difficulties which might exclude children 
from the benefits of public instruction. : ’ 

(4) In districts where there is but one teacher to serve two schools the child’s attend- 
ance may be reduced to 18 weeks. On the other hand, in a school where both the higher 
one Sones —— are given by the same teacher 40 weeks’ attendance may be required 
) e pupils. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 









FINLAND (continued) 

(ec) Physical or mental inca- 
pacity of child as certified by a 
doctor. 











(d) Child ia in one of the two 
highest forms, and is excused at- 
tendance for the maximum of one 
week by the school committee 
| for urgent agricultural work. 
Percentage of illiterates in 1910 im population of 5-14 years of age (°): 
boys: 24.83; girls: 24:69 


FRANCE (') 

6-13 (a) Child is under efficient in- 
struction in the home or is attend- 
ing private primary or secondary 
school or public secondary school. 

(b) Child has obtained at or after 
the age of 12 the certificate of 
primary studies (Certificat d’ études 
primaires (*). 

(c) Iliness of child, which has 
been notified to the headmaster (*). 


(d) Death of a member of the 
child’s family, which has been 
notified to the headmaster (*). 

(e) Child residing with parent 
or guardian has been exempted (*) 
from attendance for three months 
by school council on the reasoned 
application of parent or guardian. 

(f) Child (having reached the age 
of apprenticeship) has been exempt- § 
ed from one attendance daily by ¥ 
the school council with the ap- 
probation of the provincial council 
either for industrial or agricultural 
employment. 

(g) Accidental difficulties during 
conveyance to school. 

(hk) Other circumstances which & 
have been aceepted as of x 
exemption by the sehool council. : 
Percentage of illiterates in 1911 in population of 5-14 years of age (*) : 

Boys: 15.01; girls: 14.19 


(5) 1910 census figures. Annuaire International de Sialistique, 1. Etat de la popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 160. F 
FRANCE: ‘ 
(1) Act by which primary imstruction becomes compulsory, France, 28 March 3 


1882, and amendments. ' 
(2) Act of 11 January 1910, amending the first paragraph of Section 6 of the Act 


of 28 March 1882. 

‘3) Headmasters and headmistresses of private schools must, as. in public scheols, 
keep a register of absences ot scholars and must report to the mayor each month. 

(4) If these exemptions exceed a fortnight they must be submitted for the approva! 
of the inspector of primary education. 

(5) 1922 census iigures. Annuaire International de Statistique 1. Etat de la Popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 159. 
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Exemptions « Minimum period 





GERMANY (') 


Baden (?) 
6 14 (8) (a) Sickness of child. 40 weeks (°). 


(b) Grave illness of parents, 
calling for the child’s presence at 
home. ; 


(c) Child has reached the last 
three years of compulsory attend- 
ance at the elementary school 
and has been excused attendance 
for necessary agricultural work 
for a maximum of 14 days (°). 


Percentage of illiterates : no information 








Bavaria (°) 


| (a) Child is 13 and has passed ; 
ithe school leaving-examination 
| (Schlusspriifung) and, having satis- 
‘fied the district inspector, has 
| received a certificate of proficiency 
| excusing attendance at elementary 
ischool (Schlusszeignis ). 

! (b) Sickness of child or infect- 
‘ious disease in the home. 


40 weeks (§) 


| (c) Bad roads or inclement 
weather. 


| (d) Child is absolutely needed 
to help in household or agricultural 
/ work. 

| (e) Christening, wedding, or fun- 
‘eral in the immediate family. 


‘ 
| 


| 








GERMANY: 

(1) As a consequence of delay in obiaining detailed information for the tables, these 
are not complete for every Siate. Six States in which agriculture is highly developed are taken 
as examples of compulsory school altendance legislalion in Germany. 

(2) Compulsory school laws of the State of Baden, 1775-1907. 

(3! School laws 1868 and 1874 and Art. 145 of German Constitution of 11 August 
a. Continuation schocl is compulsory for four years-after leaving the elementary 
school. 
(4) The number of hours’ instruction is regulated according to the age of the pupil 
and the organisation of the schools in the different provinces. 

(5} The holidays for the whole year may net exceed eight weeks; therefore holidays 
for harvest-work, potato lilting, etc. cannot be more than four weeks in the year in ail. 

(6) Compulsory school laws of the State of Bavaria, 1802-1918. 

(7) Article 145 of German Constitution of 11 August 1919 makes the 14-year 
age-limit compulsory for the whole country; but this is not yet fully applied in every 
State. As fixed by the law of Bavaria the age-limit is reached at the end of the 
school-year following the child’s thirteenth birthday, The Decree of 4 June 1903 provides 
for enforcement of an additional year's attendance if the prescribed standard of knowledge 
is not attained at the end of the statutory period. Continuation sclools are compulsory 
for four years, 40 weeks yearly, with attendance from 6 to 10 hours weekly. 

8) As a rule, 5 hours daily in Bavaria; in Lower Bavaria, in the summer, 3 hours 


( 
daily, with a total of 18 hours weekly. ss 
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Exemptions Minimum period 













Bavaria (continued) 


| (f) Permission haas been given 
to hold theschool as a summer 
school, i.e. the school-day is short- . 
ened for a definite period to 
enable the elder children to assist 
their parents in field work, or to 
give help to the head teacher in 
the cultivation of the piece of land 
which represents in some cases part 
of his remuneration (°). 






















Mecklenburg-Schwerin (?°) 


6-14 (74) (a) Sickness of child. 40 ew ; 

8% weeks’ specia 
(>) Impassable roads. holidays are M onwitted 
(c) On the yearly market-day|during the  svnool 

in the nearest town, and on Wed-| year (#*). 

jnesday and Thursday following 

| Whit-Sunday. 


(d) Child is engaged on seasonal 
agricultural work for such periods 
| of time as are agreed between the 
/head teacher and the local school 
| beige the total not to exceed 

84% weeks in the year, which “) 
| may include one week in seed-time 
‘or hay-harvest to help the head J 
| teacher (1%) on his land, corn- 
harvest holidays ( Ernteferien) or 
| potato- lifting holidays (Kartoffel- 
ferien). 






















Prussia (**) 


6-14 (15) (a) Child is receiving adequate 40 weeks. 
education at home as approved 
by the education authority. 


(b) Sickness of child. | 


(c) Child is 13, has passed a 
qualifying examination, and is 
excused attendance in the case \ 
of illness of parents, brothers, or 
sisters who require his assistance 
at home. 


























(S$) The summer school may not begin earlier than the month of July. 

(10} Compulsory School Law, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and amendments, up to 1905. 

(11) The continuation school made compulsory for boys up to 18 in 1905. Both 
sexes included by Art. 145 of the German Constitution, of 11 August 1918. 

(12) There must be agreement between the schoo] manager, the minister of religion, 
and the head teacher as to when these special holidays should be given. 

(13) A part of the remuneration of the head teacher in rural schools may be a 
piece of land. 

(14) ag School Laws of the Kingdom of Prussia 1825-1907. 

(15) Age-limit of 14 fixed by legislation of the Kingdom of Prussia and by Art. 145 
of the German Constitution of 11 August 1919. This Article also extends to 18 years the 
obligation to attend a continuation school. Attendance at a continuation school was not 
previously compulsory for Prussia as a whole, although from time to time all excepting 
the four eastern provinces have enforced it by means of local councils deriving their 
authority from special laws. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





Prussia (continued) 


(d) Child is 13, has passed a| 
qualifying examination, and is 
needed to contribute to the sup- 
port of the younger children on 
account of poverty of parents. 


(e) Child has been excused attend - 
ance for a period not exceeding 
14 days for urgent reasons (**). 


(f) Child is excused attendance 
for agricultural seasonal work for 
a period which may not exceed 
two months in any year, the 
exemption being granted by the 
school council and district school 
inspector at such times and seasons 
as are suited to the needs of each 
province (37). 


Percentage of illiterates: no information 








Saxony (7°) 


6-14 (19%) (a) Child is under equivalent| 40 weeks. 
instruction at home or in some 
other school. 


(b) Child is backward or in 
delicate health, and has been 
permitted by the educational 
authority to enter school later 
than at six years of age. 


(c) Child, having reached an| 
approved standard of knowledge, 
has been allowed, for urgent 
reasons, to leave school after 
7 years’ attendance, on the recom- 
mendation of the head teacher 
and the local school authorities, 
as approved by the district school 
inspectors (2°). 


(d) Child is temporarily in weak 
health (?*). 











(16) No exemption can be granted for a longer period without permission of the 
school board. 

(17) Such holidays are usually given in summer and autumn. There are slight 
variations in matters of detail in the different provinces, but these are mainly in adminis- 
tration and in no case is any important principle involved by the lack of complete uniformity. 

{i8) Compulsory School Law, Saxony, 26 April 1873. 

19) Eight years’ uninterrupted instruction in primary school. For boys, compuls- 
ory continuation school up to 17 years of age. A child may be compelled to remain for 
a longer period, which does not usually exceed one year; on the request of the parents 
child may enter school three months before his sixth birthday. Compulsory School 
Law Saxony, 25 August 1874. 

(20) Section 4 (5) Compulsory School Law, Saxony, 25 August 1874. 

(21) Ibid. Section 5 (8), (9), (10), (11). 
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Saxony (continued ) 


(e) Child is a. permanent col. 
valid (22). 
| 


(f) Child has been found guilty 
of moral delinquency, or, having a 
persistently bad moral influence 
on other children, has been exclud- 
ed from the primary school and 
is an inmate of an industrial 
school (21). 


(g) Child has reached the pre- 
scribed standard of knowledge at 
the primary school, and is excused 
further attendance for the pur- 
pose of learning a trade or of 
entering domestic service (??). 








Wurtemberg (**) 


(a) Child, being 14, has passed | 40 weeks (#5). 


7 14 (4) 
the leaving examination. 


(b) Sickness of child. 


| 
(c) Inclement weather. 
(d) Impassable roads. | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


(e) Child, being in the upper| 
|classes, is attending school for | 
:5 hours before noon during the 
|summer, afternoon attendance 
| being altogether excused in the 
case of the older scholars, with 
the approval of the central educa- 
tion authority. 


| (f) Other very urgent reasons. 








(22) Compulsory School Law Saxony 25 August 1874. The application of Art. 145 
of the German Constitution of 11 August 1919 will make this exemption of no effect. 

(23) Compulsory School Laws of the State of Wurtemberg 1836-1913. 

(24) Act of 29 September 1836 and Art. 145 of the German Constitution of 11 August 
1919. (Eight years being compulsory under the Constitution, the age of entry will need 
to be altered to apply the Article. Seven years is the present period of schoo? attendance. 
the age of entry having been raised in 1858 from 6 to 7). A child who, at 14, has not satisfied 
the examiners must remain another year at school. 

(25) Unless attending a secondary or technical school, the child must attend the 
general continuation school during two years for 80 hours each year. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





GREECE (') 


from 7 (?) (a) Child is under instruction 
at home or in a private school. 

(b) Child has passed the standard 
required by the examination com- 
mittee and received a certificate 
of primary studies. 








Percentage of illiterates in 1907 in population of 5-14 years of age (*) 
boys: 38.84; girls: 72.46 


HUNGARY (') 


(a) Child is under instruction at 10 months. 
home or at a private school with 
obligation to pass a yearly exam- 
ination at a public school. 


(b) Retarded development of 
child. 


(c) Infectious diseases. 


(d) Physical or mental incapa- 
city of child. 


(e) Distance from school, which 
may render the journey prejud- 
icial to the child’s health or se- 
curity. 


(f) School year has been reduced 
to eight months by the Minister 
of Education on the request of the 
Provincial Council, in an area 
where the majority of the pupils 
have parents occupied in agricult- 
ural work (°). 








Percentage of illiterates in 1910 in population of 6-14 years of age (*): 
boys: 28.56; girls: 31.58 





GREECE : 


(1) School Law, Greece, 24 July 1919. 

(2) No child — be admitted before the completion of six years of age or unless 
six years will be completed in the December following his entering the primary school. 
Children of either sex may be permitted to attend a mixed school up to sixteen years old 
if there should be no special school for boys or girls in the district. Garden schools are 
provided for young children, who may remain in such schools up to eight years of age. 

(3) 1907 census figures. Annuaire Iniernalional de Siatistique. I. Etat de la Popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 159. 


HUNGARY: 


(1) School Law, Hungary, 1868, and amendments, and Act for enforcing 
Compulsory Attendance, 1921. 

(2) The compulsory course extends over nine years : after six years’ attendance 
7 + oe aenmeeted school, the child must attend the continuation school from the age 
0 o 15 

(3) The continuation school course may also be reduced to § months under the 
same conditions. 

(4) 1910 census figures, Annuaire International de Statistique, 1. Etat de la Popu- 
lalion (Europe) 1916, p. 158. 
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Minimum period 





Exemptions 








ITALY (2) 









6-9 (?) (a) Child is under instruction at 10 months. 
6-12 (°) home or in private or charitable 
institution of which the school 
register has: been submitted to 
the educational authority (*). 








(b) Child has obtained certificate 
of promotion to higher elementary 
course, or of completion of lower 
course if the school he has attended 
does not provide the higher (5). 









(c) Child has passed an exam- 
ination in the obligatory elem- 
entary subjects before he has 
reached the statutory age limit. 


(d) School year has been reduced 
to six months by the commune, 
as authorised by the provincial 
school council, to permit children 
of poor parents to assist them in 
seasonal agricultural work. 


(e) Tilness of child. 


(f) Distance from school ; bad 
roads. 





















(g) Extreme poverty. 














illiterates in 1911 in population of 6-14 years of age (*): 


Percentage of 
Boys: 30.89; girls: 32.48 











ITALY: 

(1) Elementary Schools Law, Italy, 1904, and amendments, including general 
regulations for elementary instruction, 8 July 1907. “a 

(2) Compulsory attendance ceases on completion either of the higher or of the =) 
jower course ; this generally accords with the completion of the 9th or 12th year of age. 

Communes having a — of less than 4,000 are permitted to provide only ; 
the first or lower course of elementary education ; in these communes the child is exempt 3 
from further attendance at day school on completion of this course, but must attend for 
10 hours’ weekly instruction at complemeniari or evening schools for a year. 

(3) Attendance at the second or higher course is compulsory in all communes where 
this instruction. is given ; the higher course extends age of compulsory attendance to é 
completion of 12th year. During the last two years, compulsory attendance may be reduced » 
to three hours daily in communes where the staff is insufficient to provide whole-day classes. 

(4) By the provisions of a law, dealing with primary and popular education (June ¢ 
1911) “ pupils receiving instruction in private schools or at home must at the end of the 
period of obligation present themselves for examination at the public school ”’. 

(5). The communal authorities must allow children over 12 years of age who have 
not passed the school leaving examination and have not attended the higher course to A. 
attend school again for a further period. 

(6) The authorisation to reduce the school year will be given to a commune making 
provision for continuing the education of a group of not less than 10 children, being half 
of the total number on the school register, who are engaged on seasonal agricultural work 
in another district of the same commune. The authorisation will be withheld if at least 
10 children remain in attendance, or if the education provided by the commune does not 
reach the standard required by the law. 

(7) 1910 census figures, Annuaire International de Sialistique, I. Etat de la Popu- 
dation (Europe) 1916, p. 159. 
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Exemptions Minimum Period 





LUXEMBURG (?) 


6-13 (*) (a) Child is under instruction at Full school year. 


home or at a private school, which 
instruction shall include ‘all the 
subjects enumerated in Art. 23 of 
the Act. ‘ 


(b) Child has been excused the 
seventh year of attendance, on 
condition that attendance is con- 
tinued for two consecutive wint- 
ers (3). ; “ 


(c) Child is over 11 years of 
age, and, on the request of the 
communal authorities, as approv- 
ed by the inspector, has ‘ been 
excused attendance by the Gov- 
ernment to help parents either 
for the whole day or for half a 
day during a definite period of 
time. 


(d) Physical or mental ineap- 
acity of child. “~~ 


(e) ‘Exclusion of child by the 
communal council for some grave 
moral fault or as suffering from 
infectious disease. 








Percentage of illiterates: no information 


NETHERLANDS (}) 


7-13 (?) (a) Child is under equivalent 


instruction at home or is receiving 
instruction in a school regarded as 
one for higher education. 





LUXEMBURG: 


(1) School Law, Luxemburg, 10 August 1912. 

(2) On leaving school, every child is compelled to attend a continuation course 
for two years. The course lasts for five months each winter with a minimum of 6 hours’ 
lessons weekly and comprises practical instruction, in conjunction with continuation of 
general instruction as received in the primary school. A child who has completed 7 % 
or 8 years at the primary school woe! be excused the second year of continuation classes 
by the Normal council, such exemption being approved by the Government. 

(3) This exemption must be confirmed by the Government. On the other hand, 
the administrative authorities of the commune have power to extend the limit of compulsory 
attendance by six months or a year. 


NETHERLANDS: 


(1) Compulsory Education Law, Netherlands, 1900, amended January 1921. 

(2) The rage 4 period covers a course of six years, which may be completed 
any time after the child is 12 and has passed through the class in which it was on 
reaching that age. The obligation to attend school ceases altogether when the child 
has passed through the class in which it was on reaching the age of 13. 
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Exemptions | Minimum period 





NETHERLANDS (continued) 


(b) Child being over-10 years 
of age has been granted by the 
inspector six - weeks’ leave of 
‘| absence for apenas a work (*) 

(including market gardening, cattle 
tending and peat-cutting), such 
child having attended school regul- 
arly for the previous six months. 








(c) Conscientious objection of 
parents to all schools within a 
distance of four kilometres, such 
declaration made in writing and 
signed by the school inspector (*). 


(d) No fixed residence (°). 
(e) Iness of child (*). 


({) Physical or mental incapacity 
of child as certified by a doctor. 










(g) Insufficient accommodation. 


(hk) Fulfilment of religious duties, 
including religious instruction out- 
side school during school hours. 










(i) Other serious circumstances, 
such as poverty, serious illness 
of parents or relatives, or bad 


















weather (7). 
Percentage of illiterates: no information 
NORWAY (?) 
64-15 (a) Child is privately receiving 12 weeks (*). 
(town) equivalent instruction. 
same (b) Physical or mental incap- 





acity of child. 










(3) The inspector must yearly notify the Minister of the exact number of exemptions 
granted for agricultural work and of the duration of each of such exemptions. 

(4) This declaration must be renewed every six months. 

(5) Fixed residence is acquired in 28 days. arents with no fixed abode must make 
a declaration to the Burgomaster giving the temporary address ; this declaration must 
be renewed annually as long as the child is of school age if continued immunity from school 
attendance is claimed. 

(6) Headmaster may grant leave of absence for an unlimited time. 

(7) Headmaster cannot grant leave of absence for these causes for more than ten ; 
out of twenty-eight days without obtaining the assent of the inspector. ma 


Norway: 


(1) Primary School Law, Norway, 1889 and 1°94, with amendments to 1917. 

(2) Children may be accepted in the primary schools from six years old. 

(3) 12 weeks is accepted only for the lower standards ; 15 weeks for the higher 
standards. The District Poard (Herredstryet) can, however, direct that 21 weeks shall be 
the minimum, or may require that the child shall attend a continuation school. The total 
moo attendance at the elementary and continuation schools is not to exceed 147 
weeks. 
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Exemptions i Minimum period 








NORWAY (continued) 


(ce) Infectious disease or some 
physical infirmity rendering asso- 
ciation with other children undesir- 
able. 


(d) Grave moral delinquency of 
child. 


Percentage of illiterates: no information 








POLAND (') 
such portion of it as was formerly in Russian territory 
7-14 (?) (a) Child is receiving adequate 8 months. 
instruction in some other than 
the’ primary school. 

(b) Residence in a commune 
where temporarily only a course 
of from 4 to 5 years’ schooling is 
given (?). 

(c) Attendance excused for from 
two to fourteen days for field 
work in spring or autumn. 

(d) Illness of ''‘¢hild certified by 
a doctor. 

(e) Distance from school of more 
than three kilometces. 


(f) Death of a relative. 


(q)-Infectious disease in the 
home. 

(h) Serious reasons accepted as 
such by the head teacher. 


Percentage of illiterates: no information 


SERBIA (1) 


from (a) Child has completed attend- 

7 ance at a primary school which 

(town) does not provide a fifth or sixth 
class (?). 











POLAND: 

(1) Compulsory School Act, Poland, 7 December 1919. 

(2) Schools must be provided where there are forty children in the commune: should 
there be less than this number two communes may combine. Although the principle 
of seven years’ instruction is laid down, four to five years’ instruction is provisionally 
accepted ; continuation courses are compulsory for children up to 14 years of age during 
the transition period. These courses continue throughout the year and are of not less 
than four hours’ duration. 


SERBIA: 

(1) National School Act, Serbia, 19 April 1904. These orders and regulations on 
compulsory education are in force in Serbia, Montenegro and the Voivodina. 

(2) Instruction is provided from six years in the primary schools, and in communes 
where the higher course (Sth and 6th class) is available, attendance at these is obligatory. 
A minimum of fifteen scholars is needed to provide this additional course. In places where 
there are no 5th and 6th classes, continuation courses are provided and children may attend 
these (voluntarily) for three winters. In rural districts there are also special classes for 
agricultural instruction ; in the towns commercial and industrial classes are given. 
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Exemptions 









SERBIA (continued) 






from (b) Child has attended the prim- 

8 ary school for four years and except 
(country) during the winter months has . 
3 been excused attendance at the : 





5th and 6th classes by the Minister 
of Education. 











(ce) Sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause. 

Percentage of illiterates in 1900 in population of 6-14 years of age (*): 
boys: 65.90; girls: 91.21 












SPAIN (1) 
6-12 (?) (a) Child is under adequate 
instruction at home or in a private 





school (°). 


(b) Child is over ten years of 
age and having attended school 
from the age of six years has been 
excused by the Committee of 
Public Instruction from school 
for a specified time for agricultural 
work (*). 

(c) Distance of child’s home 
from school more than two kilo- 
metres; or more than one kilo- 
metre, no school canteen, and 
exemption granted by the mayor 
(alcalde). 

(d) Insufficient school accom- 
modation in the district (5). 

(e) Bad weather or other local 
difficulties. 2 

({) Physical or mental incapa- % 
city of child and a declaration 
made to this effect. 

Percentage of illiterates: no information 









































(3) Nursery schools are provided for young children. Boys over ten years of age 
and girls over eleven years of age are not admitted into the first or junior class. 

(4) 1900 census figures. Annuaire Internalional de Statistique, 1. Etat de la Popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 160. The illiteracy figures refer to the old Serbia. 







SPAIN: 
(1) Act of Public Instruction, Spain, 1857, amended by Compulsory Primary 
Instruction Act, 23 June 1909. y 






(2) A child who is transferred to higher grade instruction before reaching the age 
of 12 years must pass a special examination before three members of the local committee 7 
of public instruction showing that the ordinary standard required at 12 years of age has 
been reached. . 

(2) Parents of a child educated at home or in a private school must produce evidence 
that adequate instruction is given and the child may be examined if the authorities are 
not satisfied. 

{4) A child who has attended school from 6-10 years of age may be excused é 
attendance for half a year between the ages of 10 and 11, and attendance may be reduced 
to three months between 11 and 12 in such cases. 

(5) In cases of insufficient accommodation it is enjoined that arrangements be made 
to teach temporarily in the open air during the favourable part of the year, and when such 
provision is made lack of accommodation is not accepted as a ground of exemption. When 
accommodation is undoubtedly insufficient the mayor (alcalde) specifies which children 
shall attend, selecting those nearest ten years of age, in order from older to younger, and 
poor children who cannot pay for instruction. 
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Exemptions — Minimum period 











7 SWEDEN (}) 
7-14 (?) (a) Child is under efficient 8 months. (*) 
instruction ‘at home or elsewhere, 
and has been excused from atten- 
dance at school by the school 
council. 


(b) Child has attained a certain 
minimum standard of education, 
and has been excused attendance 
on account of poverty of the 
parents. 

(c) Infectious disease or other 
valid cause... 


(d) Mental deficiency’ of child: 


Percentage of illiterates: no information 








SWITZERLAND 


Appenzell A. Rh. (*) 
6-14 (2) (3) (a) Sickness of child. Full school year (44 


to 46 weeks). 

(b) Bad weather and bad state 

of the roads, in the case of a young 

child living some distance from 
school. ; 


(c) Sickness of parents, calling 
for the child’s presence at home. 


(d) Church feasts in the case 
of a child who does not belon 
to the Evangelical Reforme 
Church. ’ 


(e) Help in. haYmaking, not to 
exceed ten days for the primary 
school.and five for the continua- 
tion school. 


(tr) Child has completed his 
twelfth year, and is attending 
the technical school. 











SWEDEN: 

(1) Elementary School Law, Sweden, 1897, and amendments up to 1919. 

(2) In certain circumstances the school council may authorise a .child todefer 
entering school until the age of 9 years. Pupils who have failed to attain the standard 
of knowledge required of those leaving school may be required to continue attendance. 
Children reaching this standard before the age of 14 may be permitted to leave school ; 
and in such cases must attend continuation schools for 2-3 years ; 360 to 540 lessons are 
distributed over this period. 

(3) Actually 34% school weeks, which may be extended to 37 % weeks. 


SWITZERLAND: 

(1) Verordnung tiber das Schulwesen des Kantons Appenzell (A. Rh.) Vom 1-2 
April 1878. Kreisschreiben vom 25 Juni 1897. 

(2) Child who is ill or mentally deficient may be allowed by the communal school 
board (Gemeindeschulkommission) to enter school a year later. 

(2) After 13 either two years’ continuation school of at least 60 hours yearly or one 
additional full school year (Zirkular betreffend Interpretation von Schulverordnung, § 8, 
vom 17. April 1299. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 








Appenzell I. Bh: (*) 


6-13 (5) (°) 1 ; ild. Full school year (40- 
(a) Sickness of child 44 weeks) (half-day)”) 


(b) Sickness in family calling 
for child’s presence at home. 


(c) Death in the family. 


(d) Impassable roads owing to 
bad weather. ° , 


(e) “Other motives” (not 
exceeding 3 days in the year). 


Aargau (°) 
7-15 (*) (a) Sickness of child. Full school year (42 


(b) Sickness in the family weeks) (1°). 
calling for the child’s. presence at 











home. 

(c) Infectious disease in the 
family. vs 

(d) Death in the family, burial, 
ete. 


(e) Going to fetch the doctor 
for a near relative if no other 
| person can be sent. 


(f) Very bad weather, bad 
state of the roads, in. the case of 
a child living some distance from 
school. 


(g) Great poverty, making it 
impossible for the child to attend 


school. 


(h) Home festivities, if leaye has 
been previously obtained from the 
teacher. 


(4) Church feasts, in the case of 
Catholics, “ Reformierte” and Jews. 











(4) Schulverordnung fir den Kanton Appenzell (I. Rh.) vom 29. Oktober 1896, 
mit Nachtrag vom 4. Februar 1902. 

(5) Child physically or mentally incapacitated may enter school later, or leave it 
before completion of the seven years. 

(6) Child who has attended school seven years, but either not completed the seven 
grades, or not got sufficient marks, must attend school one more year (Amendment of 22 
January 1915). 

. a) The cantonal school board (Landesschulkommission) may establish a full-day 
school. 
(8) Schulgesetz fir den Kanton Aargau vom 1. Juni 1865, mit den Ab&nderungsge- 
setzen vom 21. Februar 1867, und vom 17. Marz 1869. Verordnung betreffend die Mass- 
nahmen gegen Verbreitung ansteckender Krankheiten in der Schule vom 10. November 
1916. Rividierte Verordnung iber die Abwandlung der Schulversdumnisse and den Ge- 
meindeschulen vom Heumonat, 1868. . 

(9) In communes in which continuation schools exist the Erzichungsdircktion 
slay fix the compulsory period at 7-13 followed by 2 years’ compulsory attendance at the 
continuation school. 

(10) By permission of the school commission (Schulp/lege}, with the assent of the 
teachers and the inspector, holidays coincide with seasonal agricultural work. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 











Aargau (continued) 


(j) Very urgent house or i- 
cultural work, in the case of a 
diligent pupil, when previous leave 
has been obtained from the 
teacher. 


(k) Child has completed six 
grades, and is attending higher 
grade school. 








. 


Besel (Country) ('’) 
6-14 (#2) ('S) (a) Sickness of child. | Full school year (42 


(b) Severe illness or death in weeks) ("*). 
the family. 


(ec) Infectious disease in the 
family. 

(d) Very bad weather in the 
case of a child living some distance 
from school. 


(e) Other unavoidable cause 
(not including help given at home 
or in the fields, gathering wood for 
fuel, etc.). 


(f) Physical or mental incapa- 
city of child. 


(g) A delicate child may, upon 
the presentation of a _ doctor’s 
certificate, be excused from 
attending some of the lessons. 








Basel (City) (*°) 


(a) Sickness of child. Full school year (42 


i : : weeks for first 4 years; 
“ ee disease in the| 4) veeks for last 4), 


(c) Other unavoidable cause. 


(d) Bad weather, in the case 
of a delicate child. 


(e) Church feasts, in the case 
of Catholics and Jews. 











(11) Schulgesetz fir den Kanton Basellandschaft vom 8. Mai 1911. Ferienordnung 
vom 6. M&rz 1912. Schulordnung vom 18. April 1913. 

(12) With the assent of the school commission (Schulpjlege), a delicate or under- 
developed child may enter school later. 

(13) School attendance may be extended to 9 years by the communes, with the assent 
of the Regierungsrat (Kreisschreiben der Erziehungsdirektion an die Schuilpflegen und 
Gemeinderdte vom 30. September 1914). 

(14) For the two last complete years, or only for the summer half of them, half-day 
school may be established by decision of the Schulgemeinden. 

(15) Schulgesetz des Kantons Baselstadt vom 21. Juni 1880, mit Aenderungen. Ge- 
setz betreffend Abanderung von § 61 des Schulgesetzes vom 18. Juli 1905. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





Berne (?*)} 









(a) Sickness of child. Full school year (34 
weeks for 9 years’ 


(b) Sickness and death in the} pourse ; 40 weeks for 
family. 8 years’ course). 


(c) Bad weather in the case of a 
delicate child living some distance 
from school. 


6-14/15 (*7) (7*) 





















Friburg (?*) 


Full school year (40- 





(a) Sickness of child. 






(bove) (b) Sickness. or death in the |*? Weeks) (™). 
(girl) family. 






(ec) Urgent unexpected work (in 
the case of a diligent pupil). 


(d) Bad state of the roads 
(snowfalls, ete.) in the case of a 
young child living some distance 
from school. 


(e) Mental or physical incapa- 
city of child. 


(f) Poverty of the parents, 
making it necessary to employ 
the child (only BY ees acorn if the 
child has obtained average marks). 


(g) Completion of 13th year 
by child whose work is satisfactory 
in all subjects, when the parents 
wish for the exemption. 
















During the summer in the Alps 


(hk) When the child’s whole 
family is living in the mountains. 


(i) For cattle-tending, in the 
high pastures : (i) if the child is 
13 years old, or (ii) if, being in the 
upper standards, he has obtained 
average marks in compulsory 
| Subjects (?*). 































(16) Gesetz iber den Primarunterricht im Kanton Bern vom 6. Mai 1894. 
(17) With the assent of the School Commission /Schulkommission), a physically or 
mentally underdeveloped child may enter school a year later. 

(18) A girl leaving school’at 14 must attend for one more year a contiauation school 
for girls or a school of domestic economy: 

(19) Gesetz vom 17. Mai 1884 iber das Primarschulwesen. Nachtragsgesetz aber den 
Primarunterricht im Kanton Freiburg vom 10. Mai 1904. 

(20) In country schools, half-time in the summer; at least 75 half-days for the upper 
forms, and at least 150 half-days for the lower and middle forms. 

(21) For such children, attendance at the winter schools may be prolonged if, at the 
leaving age, the standard of knowledge required has not been attained. 
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Geneva (2?) 


6-14 (25) (a) Child is under efficient in-| Full school year (42- 
(town) struction elsewhere, as certified by | 46 weeks). 

 6- iS “) ' the Board of Public Instruction. 

rura : 


infectious disease, 


(c) Infectious or repellent dis- 
eases—blindness, epilepsy, mental 
incapacity. 








Glarus (Crisons) (25) 


6-13 (26) (a) Sickness of child . Full school year 


(b) Sickness in the family, call.|(#bout 44 weeks). 
ing for the child’s presence at 
home. ; 

(ec) Infectious disease in the 
family. 

(d) Other home circumstances, | 
such as death, wedding, baptism, 
ete. 

(e) Bad weather and dangerous 


roads in the case of child living 
some distance from school. 








Graubiinden (Crisons) (a7) 


7-15/16 | (a) Sickness of child.” | Full school year (28 


28 
(b) Severe illness in the family. or 26 weeks) (™). 


(c) Death in the family, burial, | 
ete. | 





(22) Loisur linstruction publique, codifi¢e suivant’ Arrété du Conseil d’Etat du 
20 décembre 1913. 

Arrété du Conseil d’Etat du 24 novembre 1914, abrogeant l’article 68 du réglement 
de l’enseignement primaire du 28 février 1905. 

Réglement de l’enseignement primaire collationné en conformité de la loi du 30 
septembre 191] et approuvé en séance du Conseil d’Etat du 16 juin 1917. 

7 {23) Apprentices to trade or industry and boys employed at home or elsewhere without 
learning a special trade must attend technical, industrial or commercial classes, unless they 
are otherwise taught, as certified by the Board of Public Instruction. 

(24) In the last two years only half-day school is required. 

(25) Verfassung des Kantons Glarus vom 22. Mai 1887 und Revisionen von 1894 
und 1907. Gesetz betreffend das Schul wesen des Kantons Glarus vom 11. Mai 1873, 27. Mai 
1877, 2. Mai 1880, 3. Mai 1885, 5. Mai 1889, 14. Mai 1995, 5. Mai 1907 und 22. Mai 1910. 
Verordnung betreffend ‘* Massregeln gegen die Meg —neeey * ansteckender Krankheiten 
durch die Schulen” und Revision resp. Ergaénzung dieser Verordnung vom 14. Februar 


1883. 

(26) Continuation schoo! ( Repetierschule) (2 half-days or 1 full day weekly from 
13 to 15. Child who attends a secondary school or who has attended one for two years 
is excused from attending the continuation school. 

{27) Verfassung fir den Kanton Graubiinden vom 2 Oktober 1892; Schulordnung 
fir die Volksschulen des Kantons Graubinden vom Jahre 1859 mit Zusaizen und Ab4an- 
derungen bis 1. Juli 1908; Gesetz betreffend Schulpflicht und Schuldauer vom 11. Sept. 1904. 

(28) At least 28 wecks for an eight years’ course. For a nine years’ course, or if a 
compulsory summer school of 10 weeks be held, the number of weeks may be reduced to 26 
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Greubinden (continued) 


(d) Impassable roads (snowfalls, | 
etc.). 







(e) Mental or physical deficiency 
of child. as certi ied by the. school 
board (Schulrat). 






Lucerne (?*) 






6-13/14 (3°) No exemptions stated. ~ Full school year (40 
weeks) (**). 











Neuchétel (**) 


Full school year (42 
weeks) (3%). 





6-14 (a) Sickness of child, especially 
infectious disease. 


(b) Unusually bad weather, when 
school is some distance off. 























(c) Other unavoidable cause. 






St. Gall (**) 


16) | atom diem | eam aman 


(b) Physical or mental weak- ; 
ness of child. 












(c) Child is under efficient in- 
struction at home or elsewhere. 



















(29) Erziehungsgesetz des Kantons Luzern vom.13. Oktober 1910. 


(20) 6 full school years and 7th year winter course (20 weeks); or 5 full school years 
and 3 years’ winter course (20 weeks). In the formercase an 8 year winter course may 
be arranged by the communes. 


(31) Holidays coincide with seasonal agricultural work. 


(32) Loi sur l’enseignement primaire du 18 novembre 1908. Réglement général pour 
les écoles primaires du 2 septembre 1912. 


(33) Special leave for agricultural work, not exceeding 10 weeks, from April to 
November, may be granted by the school commission. The child who has obtained 
that leave during the last two school years must attend school. during the next winter 
session, unless he has obtained the school’s leaving certificate (certificat d'études). 


(34) Verfassung des Kantons St. Gallen vom 16. November 1899. Gesetz aber das 
Erziehungswesen des Kantons St. Gallen vom 8. Mai 1862 mit Revisionen. Schulordnung 
fir die Primar- und Sekundarschulen des Kantons St. Gallen vom 29. Dezember 1865 mit 
Bericksichtigung der bis Ende 1914 erfolgten Abdnderungen. 


35) After 13, two years’ continuation school, which may be replaced by an eighth 
year full day-school attendance or by two winter courses. There are special schools (Fa- 
Grikschulen) for children of 14 who do factory work. For such children school work, 
ae religious instruction, and factory work may not exceed eleven hours a day “4 
altogether. } 


(36) Other types of school also exist : (a) Dreivierteljahrschule (39 full school weeks) ; 
(4) Teilweise Jahrschule (whole-day: school for some forms, half-day or half-year school 
for others; (c) Halbtagjahrschule (morning or afternoon school only); (d) Geleilfe Jahrschule 
and Halbjahrschule (full school half the year, continuation school the other half). 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





Schaffhausen (*’) 


6-14 (38) (a) Child is under  private| Full school year (42 
instruction. weeks). 


(b) Sickness of child. 


(ec) Infectious: disease in the 
family. 


(d) Death in the family. 








(e) Other unavoidable cause. 


Schwyz (°°) 
(a) Sickness of child. Full school year (42- 
44 weeks) (°); first 
(b) Severe illness of parent, | four years may be half- 
especially infectious disease. day. 


(c) Impassable roads in bad 
weather. 


(d) Completion of 7 grades. 


(e) Child has reached age of 
14. 


(f) Child goes to a higher grade 
school. 








Solothurn (*) 
(a) Sickness of child, especially| Full school year: in 
infectious disease. winter 24 weeks for 
‘ ; first two years ; after 
(b) Severe illness of parents,| that, 30; in summer 
calling for child’s presence at|/94 weeks for first 
home. four years ; after that 


(c) Death in the family, funeral, | !” (“*- 
etc. 


(d) Bad weather and bad state 
of the roads, when. school is some 
distance off. 


(e) Other unavoidable causes. 


7.15 (42) (4%) 











(37) Schulgesetz fair den Kanton Schaffhausen vom 24. September 1879 mit Revision 
vom 20. Juli 1885. 

(38) Half-day school may be established from 12 to 14 by the Erziehungsrat or the 
two years’ full schoo] may be replaced by three years’ partial school. 

(39) Verfassung des eidgendssischen Standes Schwyz vom 11. Juni 1876-23. Sept- 
ember 1877. Organisation des Volksschulwesens fiir den Kanton Schwyz vom 26. Oktober 
1877/18. Juli 1878. 

(40) Children who live one hour from school may attend school for half-day only. 
Holidays are fixed according to local conditions. 

(41) Verfassung des Kantons Solothurn vom 23. Oktober 1887; Gesetz iiber die Pri- 
marschulen vom 23. April 1873. 

(42) The school commission may allow (i) a child to enter school at 6, (ii) a delicate 
child to enter school later than 7. 

(43) Boys who have completed their eight years’ course must attend a continuation 
school for three half-years (80 hours each), unless they attend a higher grade school. 

(44) Girls need attend only needlework classes during the last year. 
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Minimum period 







Exemptions 








Ticino (*) 






6-14 (48) (47) (a) Sickness of child. Full school year (7- 
10 months) (*). 





(b) Child is urgently needed 
by parents, and is receiving in- 
struction. 


(ec) Child attends a secondary 
school, or is under adequate in- 
struction elsewhere. 


| (d) Mental incapacity of child. 


















Thurgau (*) 






. : Full school year for 
_ (a) Sickness of child, especially | grat six years (51). 

infectious diseases. From 12 to 14 or 
15 full attendance at 


‘ - . hool during the win- 
(b) Sickness in the family, call- o> especies vith 


: “4 
ing for child’s presence at home. | .,,+inyation school in 
the summer is com- 


(ec) Other home circumstances. pulsory (%*). < 


6-12 (5°) 













(d) Impassable roads. 





(e) Physical or mental deficiency. 


- (f) Physical or mental incap- 
acity of child. 








(9) Child has completed six 
trades, and wishes to attend a 
higher type of school. 












(hk) Child is under efficient in- 
struction at home or elsewhere. 























(45) Legge sull’ insegnamento elementare del cantone Ticino (28 Settembre 1914). 
(46) By an executive Decree of 12 December 1918, a delicate child need not attend 
school before he is 7. 

(47) The limit of 14 is extended for a child who has not reached the required standard. 

(48) The cantonal board of education may, under specia! circumstances, grant extra 
leave, at certain times, for agricultural work. 

(49) Verfassung des eidgendssischen Standes Thurgau vom 28. Februar 1269. Gesetz ; 
iiber das Unterrichtswesen vom 29, August 1875. 4 

(50) A delicate child may enter school later and a backward or lazy pupil may have ¢ 
to attend school longer. 

(51) Holidays must coincide with seasonal agricultural work. 

(52) By an amendment of 10 January 1915, the communes may limit school attend- 
ance to 8 years, providing pupils have attended a summer school during the last two 
years. Girls are excused after 8 years, but must attend classes in needlework and singing 
for one more year after they have left school. 
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Exemptions sact Minimum period 





Unterwald-Nidwald (58) 


7-13 (a) Sickness of child. Full school year (42 
(girls) weeks); sometimes 
7-13%/14 | (b) Sickness or death in the/half-day during the 

(boys) (°*)(55)| family. © ~ summer. 


(c) Bad weather and bad state 
of roads, es ities 2 in the case of 
delicate children living some dist- 
ance off. 


(d) Urgent agricultural. werk or 
other unavoidable cause (5*). 








Unterwald-Obwald (57) 
7-13 (58) , (a) Mental or physical deficiency | Full school year (42 
of child. weeks) (5°). 


(b) Residence too far from 
school. 


Uri (°°) 


7-13 (%) (8) (a) Sickness, especially contag-| Full school year (30 
ious sickness. weeks) (*), 


(b) Sudden sickness or death in 
the family. 


(c) Bad weather, impracticable 
roads, when school is some distance 
off. 











(53) Verfassung des Kantons Unterwalden Nidwald vom 27. April 1913. Schulgesetz 
des Kantons Nidwalden vom 10.:September 1879. Abanderung des Schulgesetzes vom 
10. September 1897 vom 25. April 1 

(54) By permission of the local school administration (Ortsschulbchérde), children 
may enter school when they are 6%. 

(55) Girls leave schoo after completion of 6 grades. Boys attend for one half-year 
more, or leave when they are 14. Children whose instruction is unsatisfactory can be 
made to attend schoo: Jonger. 

(56) This exemption is never granted dur ng the first two school years. It se dom 
is afterwards, as the holidays may be made to coinc de with seasonal agricultural work. 

(57) Schulgesetz des Kantons Obwalden vom 1. Dezember 1875 mit den seitherigen 
Ab&nderungen. 

(58) (a) As a rule, a child 1s not excused attendance before he has completed the six 
echool grades; ‘b) he is never excused before 12, un.ess he is incapab e of further intellectual 
development 

(59) After the primary school, two years’ continuation schoold (120 hours) or one 
winter half-year course. 

(60) Verfassung des Kantons Uri vom 6. Mai 1888. Schulordnung des Kantons Uri 
vom 26. November 1906 

(61) Seme schools have a seven-year course. 

(62) Compulsory attendance may be extended for a year or more in the case of normal 
children who have not obtained a satisfactory leaving certificate, but ceases at the ace of 15. 
Children of low intellectual paver may be exempied after seven years’ attendance, even if 
they have not completed al} the grades. 

(63) Two years’.compulsory continuation school of at least two hours a week from 
13 to 15. Exemption may be granted by the local school board (Orisschulrat) if there 
is very good ground for it. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 








Wallis (Valais) (**) 


7-15 (*) (%) (a) Sickness of child. Full school year (6- 


(b) Severe” illness ‘or death’ in 10 months). i 
the ‘family. 


(c) Bad. weather. 


(d) Mental or eit deficien - 
cy of child. 








Vaud (*’) 
7-16 (™) (%) (a) Infections, dangerous or re- —_ school year (42 
péllent disease of child. worms) (")- 


=(b) Infectious disease in the 
family. 


Zug (") 


7-14 (7) (7) (a) Sickness of child, especially| Full school year (42 
. infectious disease. weeks). Half-day in 


for th 
(b) Sickness in the family or|seventh year. 


other unavoidable cause. gg5 04%. . 


(ec) Vice or moral defect of child 
which could harm other pupils. 


(d) Physical or mental defic- 
iency of child. 











(64) Gesetz vom 1 Juni 1907 betreffend den Volksunterricht und die Normalschulen. 
Réglement fir die Volksschulen dee Kantons Wallis vom 5. November 1910. 

(65) A normal child who has not reached the required standard must attend school 
for one more year. 

(66) A girl of 14 may be exempted from further attendance by the cantonal board 
of education with the ascent of the inspector, but must attend classes in needlework and 


housekee 
3) "Poi du 15 mai 1906 sur l’instruction publique primaire. Réglement du 15 février 
1 


1907 m .. A. écoles primaires. Arrété du 17 mars 191- 
publiques et privées 

(68) Preparatory school (not compulsory) from 5 to 7; in communes which have no 
prepare school, child may be admitted at 6, with the consent of the school commission. 

(G9) 'n some communes, the period of compulsory school attendance may extend 
from 7 to 15 only by decision of the municipal authorities and school commission, bob ng 
the assent of the cantonal board of public education, this decision may apply to girls onl 

(70) By permission of the municipal authorities and the school commission ac d 
who has completed 12 years, whose instruction is satisfactory, and whose home circums- 
tances make it desirable, may attend school in the morning only during the summer session. 
Special measures may be taken with regard to those children who belong to mountain 
schools or who live in distant hamlets. 

(71) Schulgesetz fir den Kanton Zug vom 7. November 1898. Voliziehungsverordnung 
zum rw a es Kantons Zug vom 11. Dezember 1900. Verordnung betreffend Schul- 
gesundheitspflege, vom 25. Juli 1894. 

(72) By permission of the school commission a child physically or mentally deficient, 
as certified by the doctor, may enter school later. 

(73) Child of 14 who has not reached the ordinary standard required may be excused 
by the local school commission from further attendance : (a) if his intellectual powers 
are some what deficient ; (6) if he is in a poor state of health which makes school attendance 
difficult ; (c) if his parents are ill, very poor, and need the eldest child at home. 


concernant l’hygiéne dans les écoles 
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Exemptions Minimum period 








Zirich (74) 


6-14 (75) (74) (a) Sickness of child, especially} Full school year (43 
infectious disease. weeks) (77). 


(b) Other unavoidable cavse in 
the family. 


(ce) Bad weather, when school 
is some distance off. 


(d) Church feasts in the case of 
Catholic children. 








UNITED KINGDOM 


England and Wales 


(a) Child is attending school or| Full school year 
institution providing efficient in-!(the school must be 
struction and open to inspection, | opened not less than 
or is under adequate instruction | 400 times yearly). 
in.some other manner. 


(b) Child has been excused attend- 
ance at school until the age of six 
years under a bye-law of the local 
educational authority approved by 
Board of Education (?). 


(c) Sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause. 


(d) Child is attending certified 
school for mental and physical 
defectives (). 


(e) Home of child is not within 
such distance as may be prescribed 
by the bye-laws (*). 








—.. 





(74) Verfassung des Eidgenéssischen Standes Zirich vom 18. April 1869 mit Aban- 
derungen. Gesetz tiber das gesamte Unterrichtswesen des Kantons Ziirich vom 23. Dez- 
ember 1859. Gesetz betreffend die Volksschule vom 11. Juni 1899. Verordnung betreffend 
das Volksschulwesen vom 7. April 1900. 

(75) Child physically or mentally deficient may enter school later. 

‘76) One more year in the case of a backward pupil. 

(77) Holidays are fixed according to local agricultural requirements. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
(1) Elementary Education Act 1900, Section 6, amending Section 74 of Elementary 


Education Act 1870. 

(2) Education Act 1918, Section 8. This provision came into force 1 August 1919. 

(3) Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, (England and 
Wales), 1914, and extension to physical defectives by Education Act 1918, Section 20. 
Became operative 20 April 1920. 

(4) Elementary Education Act 1876 ; amended by Section 8 (7) of Education Act 
1912. This provision came into force 8 August 1919. 
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England and Wales (continued) 


(f) When the local education 
authority has fixed the minimum 
age for exemption from school 
at 13 years for a child. to be em- 
ployed in agriculture, and the said 
authority has accepted 250 atten- 
dances (°) yearly as sufficient for 
such child between 11 and 13 years 


of age (°). 


(g) Child has attained 12 vears 
of age, and, having made 300 at- 
tendances in each of the five preced- 
ing years, has obtained partial 
exemption (7). - 


(hk) Child has completed his 
twelfth year of age, and, having 
passed standard V as certified by 
H. M. Inspector, has obtained 
total exemption from attendance 
at school by means of a “ labour 
certificate ’’ or a “ certificate of 
proficiency ”’. 


Within the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council all exemp- 
tion of children under. 14 is abolish- 
ed; wm place of (f) (g) (hk) above 
the following is operative : 


Child being over 14 is jree from 
the obligation to attend an element- 
ary school (°). 








Percentage of illiterates: no information 





(5) The term “ attendance ’”’ means the attendance off'a child at a morning or 
afternoon meeting of a school, during not less than two hours of instruction in secular 
subjects if in a school or class for elder children, or one hour and a half if in aschool or class 
for children under seven years of age. Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 308, 1901, p. 4. 
and Code of 1877. No regulation now in force in England and Wales or in Scotland as to 
minimum attendance required of individual children. 

(6) -(7) Elementary Education School Attendance Act, 1899. “ Robson Bye-law ”’ 
issued officially in connection with Education Act 1899 states that the parent of any child 
which is over 11 years of age and has passed the prescribed standard may “give notice 
to the local authority that such child is to be employed in agriculture” and that “‘a certificate 
from the head teacher that such child has made the attendances required by this bye-law 
shall be sufficient evidence to justify the yy er in agriculture of such child. ” 

(8) Under Section 8 (1) and (2) of the Education Act 1912, which became operative 
in London 10 January 1921, no exemption from attendance can be granted to a child under 
14. In all other districts, whether urban or rural, exemptions (/), (g), and (h) will continue 
to be granted untii Section 8 (1) and (2) of the Act come into force in such districts. 
Under Section 10 of the Education Act 1918, which became operative in London con- 
currently with Section 8 (1) and (2), young persons from 14 to 16 years of age must 
attend a continuation school for 320 hours yearly unless the attendance is reduced by the 
London County Councii to 280 hours. Only evidence that the young person has reached 
a standard of education justifying exemption, is receiving full-time or other equivalent 
education, or, being 14, is engaged in or has completed a course of training for sea-service, 
liberates him from this obligation. - , ) 
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Exemptions Minimum period 


— od 





Scotiand 
5-14 (?) (a) Child has attained the age|_ Full school yea 
of 14, has passed Standard V and | School must be opened 
is exempt from further attendance! 400 times yearly. 
at school (?). 

(b) Sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause (*). 

(c) Distance from “ public or 
inspected school” of more than 
three miles (#). 

(d) Child is over 13 years of age 
and has been specially exempted 
by the county educational authori- 
ty from full number of attend- 
ances (¢). 

Percentage of illiterates: no information 








Ireland 


5-14 (3) (a) Child has attained the age 150 attendances (°). 
of 14 and has passed Standard V 
(?), and is exempted from further 
attendance at school (+). 


(b) Child is over 13 years of age 
and has obtained a certificate of 
proficiency as is prescribed by 
the Commissioners of National 
Education for the fifth standard (?). 

(c) Sickness or domestic necess- 
ity (*). 

(d) Distance from school exceeds 
two miles, or child is under seven 
years of age and is unable to atterid 
school on account of distance al- 
though this is less than two miles 
(7). 











SCOTLAND : 

(1) Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, Section 7. 

(2) Education (Scotland) Act 1883, Section amending Section 73 of Education 
(Scotland) Act 1872. 

(3) Education (Scotland) Act 1883, Section 11. 

(4) Education (Scotland) Act, 1901, Section 3; see also Education (Scotland) 
Act 1918, Section 16 (1) referring to Section. 2 of Education (Scotland) Act 
1901, which prohibits the employment during school hours and the casual employment 
before or after school hours of any child either under or over 12 years of age who has not been 
specially exempted by the educational authority. The child’s name and circumstances of 
individual exemption must be entered in a register kept for the purpose. All such 
exemptions are subject to revocation by the Department, and under Section 9 of Education 
(Scotland) Act 1908 the conditions of exemption of such children may include the obligation 
to attend continuation classes up to the age of 16. Bye-laws requiring such attendance 
should include any young persons under 17 who are not receiving a suitable education. 
Notification of the regular employment of any young persons included in the operation of 
the bye-laws for the district, and particulars of the hours of their emplo1;ment, must be notified 
to the education authority by the employer, who is subject to penalty for omission to notify. 


IRELAND : 
het 4 si} Irish Education Act 1892, bye-law under that Act and Employment of Children 
ct, 3. 
(2) Fifth standard in the Irish Education Act refers to the standard of proficiency 
(in reading, writing and arithmetic) required by the Commissionners of National Education. 
(3) The term ‘“‘ attendance ’ means the attendance of a child at morning or afternoon 
meeting of a school, during not less than two hours of instruction in secular subjects if in 
a school or class for elder children, or one hour and a half if in aschoo! or class for children 
under seven years ofage. Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 308, 1901, p. 4 and Code of 1877. 
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Exemptions Minimum period 





Ireland (continued) 


(e) Parent has objection on | 
religious grounds to school within | 
two miles ('). | 


| 

(f) Child is over 11 and is en-| 
gaged in seasonal work (?). 
(For definition cf. note (*)). 





Percentage of illiterates in 1911 in population of 5-14 years of age (°) : 
boys : 20.75 ; girls : 19.10. 








(4) * Necessary operations of “ogy | ingathering of crops, giving assistance 
on 


in the fisheries or other work requiring to be e at a particular time or season. ” 
_ (8) 1911 census figurez, Annuaire International de Statistique. 1. Etat de la Popu- 
lation (Europe), 1916, p. 159. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L'INDUSTRIE, DU TRAVAIL ET DU RAVITAILLEMENT. 
BOURSE OFFICIELLE DU TRAVAIL (arrondissement de Bruxelles): Rapports 
71920. (MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, LABOUR AND Foop : OrriciaL EmMpPLoy- 
MENT EXCHANGE, BRUSSELS : Reports for 1920). 85 pp. Brussels, Impr. 
cooperative Lucifer, 1921. 


This is the first report published by the Brussels (fficial Employment 
Exchange, which has been working since 1 August 1920. After surveying 
the moral and financial situation, the report gives an account of the principal 
questions which have come before the Employment Exchange. The number 
of applications dealt with by the Exchange during 1920 was as follows : 
posts wanted, 41,583; posts vacant, 34,188 ; posts filled, 25,937. 

In addition, in consequence of numerous complaints an enquiry was 
made into the working of private employment agencies in the Brussels 
area, and the highly objectional methods of unscrupulous agents were shown 
up. Finally, 55 collective labour disputes were submitted to the Central 
Conciliation and Arbitration Committee in 1920 ; in spite of the difficulties 
encountered an equitable solution was reached in the majority of cases. 


FRANCE 


OFFICE GENERAL DES ASSURANCES SOCIALES D’ALSACE ET DE I ORRAINE, 
STRASBOURG : Code des Assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911, maintenu en 
vigueur par la loi du 17 octobre 1919 dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du 
Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Traduction francaise du Code allemand 
en matiére d’assurances sociales annotée conformément aux décrets et arrétés 
publiés jusqu’au 15 avril 1921. (GENERAL SociaL INSURANCE BOARD FOR 
Axaacen-Lounarns, STRASSBURG : Social Insurance Code of 19 July 1911, as 
applied hy the Act of 17 October 1919 in the Departments of the Upper and 
Lower Rhine and of the Moselle. French translation of the German Social 
Insurance Code, as amended by Decrees and Orders issued up to 15 April 
1921). 520 pp. Paris and Strasburg, Impr. Strasbourgeoise, 1921. 


This publication will be a welcome addition to insurance literature. 
Until it appeared there was no French translation in book form of the German 
social insurance code which is in force in Alsace-Lorraine. It gives an 
account of the important amendments to the German code which were 
made by the introduction of the regulations necessary to adapt it to the 
changed circumstances. It constitutes a full and, accurrate survey of 
contemporary social insurance legislation in Alsace-Lorraine. 


Les Assurances sociales en Alsace et en Lorraine. (Social Insurance 
in Alsace-Lorraine). 262 pp. Paris and Strassburg, Impr. Strasbourgeoise, 
1921. 


This well-documented volume contains a series of articles on various 
forms of social insurance in Alsace-Lorraine from their origin in- 1852 down 
to the present day : insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
industrial and agricultural accidents, and insurance of private employees. 
The first part is a re-issue of a popular handbook published in 1919 by 
the General Social Insurance Office and the most authoritative representative 
of the local insurance societies. 
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BOOK NOTES 


POLAND 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND GOVERNMENT ESTATES : Program 
Ludowej Szkoly Rolniczej zenskiej o kursie 11 miesiecznym (Curriculum 
of the Popular Agricultural School with an eleven months’ Course). 66 pp 
Warsaw, 1921. 120 marks. 


The Polish Ministry of Agriculture has issued this pamphlet giving 
the detailed curriculum of a domestic economy school for girls in Poland. 
By the provisions of the Act of 9 July 1920 “on Popular Agricultural 
Education ”’ a school of this kind must be set up in each district. It is of 
great importance for the working of the Act that the curricula of these various 
schools shall be rendered uniform. The curriculum drawn up by the 
Ministry includes (a) general education : the Polish language, arithmetic, 
geography, etc. ; (b) natural science : zoology and botany ; (c) the various 
branches of technical education : cultivation of the soil, market gardening, 
stock-raising, etc. The curriculum sketched covers a year, to be followed 
by a special course on the function of co-operative societies in agriculture. 
The pamphlet also gives practical and theoretical exercises and a full 
bibliography. 


























UNITED KINGDOM 


Home Orrice : Lighting in Factories and Workshops.* Welfare Pamph- 
let No. 7. 18 pp.-+ plates. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1921. 4d. 


This pamphlet briefly describes the importance and the essentials 
of good lighting in factories and workshops and the various ways 
in which the lighting may be defective. Practical suggestions, in many 
eases both simple and inexpensive, are made for remedying many of the 
commoner defects both of adequacy and suitability in systems of lighting 
actually in use. 








UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (CHILDREN’S BUREAU): /Ii/egitimacy as a 
Child-Welfare Problem : A Study of Original Records in :he City of Boston and 
in the State of Massachusetts, by Emma O. LUNDBERG and Katharine 
F. Lenroor. Bureau Publication No. 75. 408 pp. Washington, Gov. Print. 
Off., 1921. 


This volume forms Part 2 of a study of illegitimacy as a child-welfare 
problem. Part I, published in 1920, described the prevalence and 
significance of birth out of wedlock, the child’s status, and the state’s 
responsibility. Over a third of the volume consisted of a bibliography of 
the subject. Concerning Part 2 the Chief of the Children’s Bureau states : 
“The present report is the result of an intensive study of the histories 
of children born out of wedlock in a large eastern city and of children under 
care of social agencies and institutions in that city and in the State whose 
metropolis it is. The information was gained entirely from public records 
and from the records of social agencies, and the study is of significance 
mainly as it throws light upon the relationship between birth out of wedlock 
and the problems of infant mortality, dependency, neglected childhood, and 
juvenile delinquency ”’. 


























DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (CHILDREN’S BcorEAU) : Infant Mortality in 
Pittsburgh and Analysis of Records for 1920, with 6 charts, by Glenn STEELE. 
Bureau Publication No. 86. 24 pp. Washington, Gov. Print. Off., 1921. 


According to this report the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which 
is the centre of the iron and steel industry in the United States, had 
a higher infant mortality rate in 1920 than any other of the large American 
cities for which reliable records are available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (CHILDREN’s BUREAU) : The Administration 
of the Aid-to-Mother’s Law in Illinois, by Edith Assotr and Sophonisba 
P. BRECKINRIDGE. Bureau Publication No. 82. 176 pp. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Off., 1921 


This volume is a study of what in the United States is equivalent to 
maternity pensions. These laws are customarily administered by the 
juvenile courts of the States having such legislation. The system is considered 
an adjunct to the poor relief system. 

In the letter of transmittal to the Secretary of the Department the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau states : “‘ This report adds emphasis to 
the contention that social legislation cannot be static ; that it must be 
based on carefully secured knowledge of the conditions to be remedied; 
that it must be drawn to establish standards and principles which can 
be applied to meet changing conditions, rather than to set up fixed rules 
which are likely to apply for brief periods only, and to require constant 
revision by successive legislatures ; and, perhaps most important of all, 
that valuable administration must be not only honest and well-inten- 
tioned, but primarily scientific ”’. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (WOMEN’S BuREAU): A Physiologica! Basis for 
the Shorter Working Day for Women, by Dr. George W. WEBSTER. Bulle- 
tin No. 14. 18 pp. Washington, Gov. Print. Off., 1921. 


This is a paper written by a member of the Illinois Industrial Survey 
and read before the Illinois Women’s Legislative Congress, 28 December 
1920. 

“We should see to it that while engaged in the industries her [woman’s] 
hours of labour are short enough to enable woman to develop into a normal, 
healthy, valuable member of society. 

To secure such an amendment to the Federal Constitution as will permit 
the Federal Government to take direct charge of this matter, the 12,000,000 
women in industry in this country should unite with the other millions of 
women voters. The probable attitude of the Congress has already been 
indicated in having established the 8-hour day for certain groups of its 
employees, the Federal Government being the largest employer of labour 
in the United States. 

The sciences of physiology and psychology, the law, the decisions of the 
courts, the police power of the States, the example of the Congress, the Peace 
Conference, the joint interests of both employer and employee, the rights 
of society expressed in the voice of an enlightened social conscience, all 
unite in favouring the establishment of the 8-hour day as the maximum 
which should be required of women in industry. For upon the women 
depends the vigour of the race, and the vigour of the race must not be 
exploited for present-day purposes instead of for racial conservation. ” 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (CHILDREN’S BurEAU) : Infant-Welfare Work 
in Europe. An Account of recent Experiences in Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and Italy, by Nettie. McGrrt. Community Child Wel- 
fare Series, No. 1; Bureau Publication No. 76. 169 pp. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Off., 1921. 


This is a compilation based on official records, parliamentary debates, 
newspaper reports, current literature, and such other material, procurable 
by correspondence or obtainable in American libraries, as was available 
on 1 October 1919. The value of the Report is principally in showing the 
importance attached to the protection of maternity and infancy, and in 
indicating general tendencies in infant-welfare work in the European coun- 
tries covered. 
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FEDERAL BoarpD FOR VOCATIONAL EpucaTION : Vocational Education 
in the Hotel Business ; a report to the American Hotel Association of the 
United States and Canada, by L. 8. Hawktns, representing the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 128 pp. 


This report embodies the results of a survey made by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education of occupations in the hotel industry, together 
with recommendations to the American Hotel Association for measares 
and methods of vocational training to be undertaken to increase the 
efficiency of the industry. The hotel industry is one of great and increasing 
importance in the United States, where a large proportion of the population 
are dependent on it for food and housing accOmmodation. The supply of 
workers in the industry has previously been drawn from abroad or from 
untrained workers with little experience. It is now proposed that 
the industry itself undertake to train workers for all the occupations included 
in it. The report contains detailed analyses of the different occupations in 
hotels and restaurants, with outline suggestions for training and initial 
qualifications required in each case. 


















TEXAS 


BuREAU OF Lasor Statistics : Sixth Biennial Report 1919-1920. 116 pp. 
Austin, Texas, 1921. 






Contains the report of the employment bureaux in the State; a 
compilation of classified daily rates of wages in the principal industries in 
Texas ; and the report of the Women’s Division,which comprises, among other 
things, a survey of industrial conditions surrounding the work of women in 
several of the more important cities in Texas. 









UTAH 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION : Report, Period 1. July 1918 to 30 June 1920. 
473 pp. Kaysville (Utah), 1921. 


Report of the Decisions rendered by the Industrial Commission of Utah, 1 July 

1918 to 30 June 1920. 240 pp. Kaysville (Utah), 1921. 

The report of the Commission is somewhat in the nature of a descriptive 
industrial year book of the State for the period covered. There is 
considerable information on expenditures for premiums and benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and on frequency and severity of industrial 
injuries, with compensation costs, including medical and surgical services. 
For the principal industries of the State, there is given such information 
as the number of establishments and the capital invested ; raw materiai 
consumed ; value of finished product ; total wages paid ; number of 
employees engaged. 













NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 














AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA: The Case of the Union 
as stated by Observers. 30 pp. New York, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, 31 Union Square, 1921. 






This brochure consists of excerpts from editorial, legal, and individual 
comments on the dispute in the New York Clothing Industry, December 
1920— June 1921, presenting the case for the Union both in respect of 
the particular dispute and generally. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR : Report of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor to the Forty-first Annual Convention. 
163 pp., Denver, Colorado, 13 June 1921. 


This report comprises an account of the achievements of the American 
Federation ot Labor during the year ended 30 April 1921. It summarises the 
opinions of the leaders in the labour movement ih America so far as they 
are represented by the American Federation of Labor. The report passes 
in review the attitude of labour toward outstanding matters of an industrial 
nature in the United States—-wages and the cost of living ; the railroad 
labour situation ; attitude of the courts toward labour ; the international 
relations of the American Federation of Labor, with particular refercnce 
to Soviet Russia ; progress of labour legislation; attitude of labour towards 
education in the United States ; views on immigration, with particular 
reference to Chinese and Japanese exclusion ; convict labour ; efforts at 
co-operation, and the defensive campaign of the labour movement against 
the attacks of employers through the so-called “‘ open shop ”’. 


Brezina, Prof. Dr. Ernst, and TELEKy, Dr. Ludwig: Internationale Ueber- 
sicht iber Gewerbekrankheiten nach den Berichten der Gewerbe:nspektionen 
der Kulturlander uber das Jahr 1913. (International Survey of Industrial 
Diseases based on the Reports for 1913 of the Labour Inspectors in leading 
Countries.) 136 pp. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1921. 

The volume has been compiled in continuation of the similar series of 
publications for previous years under the general editorship of Dr. Neisser. 
In it Professor E. Brezina of Vienna and Dr. L. Teleky provide us with 
data relating to industrial diseases in 1913 based on the reports of the labour 
inspectors for various countries. 

A good deal of space is naturally given to plumbism, which always 
comes under more frequent observation than any other form of industrial 
poison, but the authors also describe the morbid forms under which other 
poisonings occur, e. g. by mercury, arsenic, sulphuretted hydrogen, chlorine, 
phosgene, sulphurous and nitrous gases, carbon monoxyde, the methane 
derivatives, and benzine and its numerous derivatives. The most 
important of the infections described is anthrax. Special chapters deal 
with diseases caused by dust, by working in compressed air, and by over- 
work ; also with occupational diseases of the eye, and with accidents caused 
by electricity. 


CaPITANT, Henri and CucuE, Paul: Cours de /égislation industrielle. 
(Industrial Legislation). 566 pp. Paris, Dalloz, 1921. 22 frances. 


The subjects covered by this text-book of industrial legislation are 
strikes and combinations, trade associations, labour contracts, and the legal 
regulation of labour. The volume is arranged on the same general plan as 
the first edition, which appeared in 1912. It has been brought up to date 
by incorporating the numerous and important additions and amendments 
which have since been made to the existing laws on the regulation of labour, 
labour contracts, and trade associations. The introductory section has been 
enlarged by the addition of an account of the international regulation of 
labour and by a general survey of the various organisations in France which 
deal with the application, supervision, and elaboration of labour legislation. 


CHALLAYE, Félicien : Le mouvement ouvrier au Japon (The Japanese 
Labour Movement). 118 pp. Paris, Libr. du Parti Socialiste et de l’Hu- 
manité (Collect. des pages socialistes), 1921. 2.50 frances. 


This study gives a general outline of the Japanese labour movement. 
The author has stayed in Japan three times since 1901 and supports his 
statements by numerous quotations. He first gives an account of the stages 
in the Europeanisation of Japan and the, characteristics of the economic 
life of the country. He then describes in turn the working conditions in 
large-scale industry, the inadequacy of existing legislation for the protection 
of labour, the development of the labour movement and of trade unionism, 
the progress of socialism since 1890, its relations with the labour movement 
and its propaganda work, and the attitude of the Govern ment to labours 
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He emphasises the capital effects of the war on the economic life of Japan 
and in consequence on the labour movement, and describes the progress 
towards democracy which has been made since the conclusion of peace, 
and the movement in favour of universal suffrage and the attainment of 
social reforms. 


Commons, John R. Trade Unionism and Labour Problems. Second 
Series. 833 pp. New York, Ginn & Co., 1921. 


As stated in the preparatory note, this volume is a new, not a revised, 
edition of T'rade Unionism and Labour Problems, published in 1905. 

The book is planned not only as a collection of reprints but also as a 
text book. The material has been classified, which was not done in the 
earlier volume, under the following heads : security of employment, the 
labour market, labour management, labour unions, labour and the law. 

In the present volume trade unionism plays a less conspicuous part 
than in the earlier one, indicating new emphasis in labour problems on 
questions affecting the general public interest. Illustration of this fact 
may be given by a citation of the contents of Part V of the volume: Liberty 
of Contract, by Roscoe Pound; Hours of Labour and Realism in 
Constitutional Law, by Felix Frankfurter ; Collective Bargaining before 
the Supreme Court, by Thomas R. Powell; A New Province for Law and 
Order, by Henry B. Higgins ; Wage Theories in Industrial Arbitration, 
by Wilson Compton ; Minimum Wages for Women, by F. W. Taussig ; 
American Minimum Wage Laws at Work, by Dorothy W. Douglas; Operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, by Benjamin M. 
Squires ; Eight-Hour Shift by Law, by John R. Commons. 


DREVER, James : The Psychology of Industry. 148 pp. London. 
Methuen & Co., 1921. 5s. 

Watts, Frank, M. A. : An Introduction to the Psychological Problems 
of Industry. 240 pp. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1921. 12s. 6d. 


These two books deal with industrial psychology and its relation to 
scientific management, mainly from the point of view of English ideas and 
working conditions. 

The aim of Dr. Drever’s book is to explain to the ordinary man the 
“common sense”? of recent experimental work in psychology and its 
application to problems of industry and commerce. The subjects treated 
include vocational selection, efficiency of work, fatigue, economy of 
movement, and advertising and salesmanship. 

Mr. Watts covers a good deal of the same ground, but the plan of his 
book is rather more ambitious, and he gives more space to a discussion of 
what may be called the psychological background of industry — the attitude 
of labour to scientific management, the causes of industrial unrest, and the 
development of modern ideas on industrial organisation. Both volumes 
are provided with useful lists of books for further reference. 


FORSCHUNGSINSTITUT FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTEN IN KOLN: KOlner 
Vierteljahrshefte fir Sozialwissenschaften (COLOGNE SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE : Quarterly Review of Sociology). Munich and Leipzig. Duncker 
u. Humblot. Annual subscription, 40 marks; single number, 12 marks. 

It is the intention of the Cologne Sociological Institute to issue two 
series of publications, one, edited by Dr. von Wiese, dealing with sociological 
questions, the other, edited by Dr. Lindemann, dealing with social soley. 
Sociology will be treated as a purely theoretical science and social policy 
will be studied from the point of view of the practical application of social 
theories. This first number of the Quarterly Review oj Sociology contains, 
among others, two articles by Dr. von Wiese, one, which has already been 
published in a German review, on current problems of sociology, the other 
on the Methodology of the System of Relations ; an article by Mr. Eckert 
on the organisation and function of the Cologne Institute; and a study by 
Professor Max Scheler on the Sociology of Cognition. 
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HAUPTVERBAND DEUTSCHER ORTSKRANKENKASSEN : Jahrbuch der 
Krankenversicherung, 1920. (CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN LOCAL 
HEATH Funps : Healt Insurance Year Book for 1920) 155 pp. Dresden, 
\ erlagsgesellschaft Ortskrankenkasse, 1921. 


This Year Book gives a very clear account of the development of 
health insurance in Germany. At the moment the situation is 
complicated by the difficulty of solving the pressing question of the 
payment of the doctors, but the whole system of health insurance 
has been shaken to its foundations by the economic revolution which 
is expressed in the very great depreciation of the mark. The change 
in the political outlook since the elections of July 1920 has also had a certain 
influence on health insitfrance. Since that date, in fact, a whole series 
of very important Bills on health funds have been buried in the files of 
committees without even being given a chance of discussion. 

The Year Book also contains a report on various special points in the 
working of health insurance, and an account of the different public 
health services. An appendix deals with the work of the municipal health 
funds in 1920. 


INSTYTUT GOSPODARSTWA SPOLECZNEGO : Ruch zawodowy w_ Roszi 
sowieckiej. Szkic historyczny i materjaly. (INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS : 
The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia. Historical Sketch and 
Documents). 88 pp. Warsaw, 1921.° 


The Institute of Social Economics, founded at Warsaw after the 
Bolshevik invasion, has just issued a history in Polish of trade unionism in 
Russia. It describes the various stages of the movement before and after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. The real beginning of effective trade unionism 
was due to the initiative of the Kharkov trade union, which in 1904 
advocated the grouping of various trade organisations. The first conference 
was held at Moscow in 1905. Up to the date of the 1917 Revolution there 
were still only three unions in existence. After the Revolution, however, 
the trade union movement grew considerably in importance. On 1 January 
1918 there were 351 unions with 943,417 members, and at the beginning of 
1921 the total number of members was 6,970,000. The pamphilet also 
contains a study of the guiding principies of trade unionism in Russia and 
the forms assumed by it, an examination of the attitude of the federations 
under the Bolshevik régime and a survey of the position of the trade unions 
under the Soviet Government. Some important documents relating to 
decisions on the guiding principles and the function of the trade unions 
are given as an appendix. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT Proceedings 
of Eighth Annual Meeting, 20 to 22 September, 1920. 230 pp. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1921. 


This meeting of the International Association of Public Employment 
Services (formerly the American Association of Public Employment 
Offices) was attended by a large number of members, including delegates 
from most of the States, and from ail the Canadian Provinces in which 
public employment office systems are in operation. The topics for 
discussion were : (a) unemployment and organisation of employment ; 
(b) employment and education ; (c) the placement of the physically 
handicapped ; (d) employment office administration and technique. This 
report of proceedings reproduces in full the 46 papers :ead on the various 
aspects of these subjects. 

At the business session a new constitution for the Association was 
discussed, and finally adopted. In this the objects of the Association are 
given as : (a) to promote a system or systems of employment exchanges 
in the United States and Canada ; (6) to advance the study of employment 
problems ; (c) to bring into closer association and to co-ordinate the etforts 
of government officials and others engaged or interested in questions relating 
to employment, unemployment, and the organisation of the labour market. 
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lwasaAkI, Uichi : The Working Forces in Japanese Politics. A Brief 
Account of Political Conflicts 1867-1920. (Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law ; edited by the Faculty of Politics! Science of Columbia 
University, New \ork City. Volume XLVII. Number |, Whole Number 
220). 141 pp. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 














While this volume is primarily an analysis of purely political forces 
in Japanese politics, it concerns itself in two brief chapters with the position 
of capitalists and workers in the Japanese party and governmental system. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that industrial development in Japan has 
been sponsored by the Government. The Government actually developed 
industry and “ then turned it over to private merchants, who reaped the 
profits’. There is consequently in Japan a close relation between the 
business man and the officials in control of government. The author 
emphasises the fact that the growth of capitalism and the rise of individual 
capitalists has followed close upon each of the wars in which Japan has been 
engaged. .Militarism in Japan is alleged to be closely associated with the 
success and prosperity of the industrialists. ‘The weakness in the solidarity 
of the system built up by the close relationship of capitalists and 
the government is the possibility of insurgence of the working classes. 
While in the early development of industrialism in Japan the working 
class had little interest in politics, because the feudalistic economic régime 
was kept entirely apart from the political system, the workers of late years 
have been brought to see the actual misery of their lot through the incidence 
of heavy taxation and increases in the cost of living. ‘ labour unrest in 
Japan recently has been stimulated by the success of the Russian Revolution 
and the manifest uneasiness of labour throughout the West... The 
International Labour Conference of 1919 in Washington, in which Japan 
showed fully as much interest as any other nation, has further increased the 
consciousness of her workers ”’. 
























JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL IN THE CLOAK, SuIT AND SKIRT, 
AND DREss AND Warst INDUSTRIES, NEW YORK: Ten Years of Industrial 
Sanitary Self-Control. 63 pp. New York Union Health Center Building, 
131 East 17th Street, 1921. 









The Joint Board of Sanitary Control consists of three representatives 
of the public, two representatives of each of the two labour unions, and two 
representatives from each of the employers’ organisations. It was formed 
in 1910 to cope with the insanitary conditions of the workshops, conditions 
which state labour legislation and state factory administration had proved 
unable to remedy. The report traces the steps by which under the system 
of joint control the “ sweatshop’”’ was replaced by the present highly 
satisfactory workshop accommodation. 













LaBpork BUREAU INCORPORATED (THE), NEw YorRK City: The Phila- 
delphia Textile Industry; Labor's Viewpoint. .Report on proposed Wage 
Reductions compiled for the Philadelphia Central Labor Union by the Labor 
Bureau Incorporated, New York City, 1921. 31 pp. + table. New York, 
1921. 










This study of the labour situation in the Philadelphia textile industry 
was undertaken at the request of a committee of the Philadelphia Central 
Labor Union by the Labor Bureau Incorporated, a private research organ- 
isation in New York City. The report is the summary of the textile situation 
in Philadelphia as respects ownership and management of plants; 
organisation —— workers; character of the work, wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment in the industry; unemployment: health and 
sanitation; and business returns of the mill owners. . 
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‘ Labour Monthly (The): a Magazine of International Labour; Vol. I. 
Nos. 1 and 2, July and August 1921. London, The Labour Publishing 


Co. 1s. each. 


This is a new and important venture in monthly magazines, issued 
under the auspices of a group of thinkers in the Left wing of English labour. 
The purpose is to give English and English-speaking workers a connected 
view, month by month, of labour, problems in all countries. The 
contributors write from different parts of the world, and their articles range 
over such different topics as the English coal strike, the agricultural tax in 
Soviet Russia, the outlook in France, Belgian and British policy towards 
the native population in Africa, and trade unionism-in the United States. 
The writers are either themselves the originators and agents of the 
movements they describe (Lenin, Barbusse), or acknowledged experts 
presenting a considered analysis of important material studied at first-hand 
(G. D. H. Cole, Leonard Woolf). 

A special feature is made of an article devoted to the present position 
within French trades unionism, which reprints in extenso (in excellent 
translation) four or five lengthy resolutions passed by congresses etc. of 
the Confederation of Labour in France; here the purpose seems to be to 
introduce English workers to the reading and analysis of documentary 
sources on foreign labour problems. 

There are also some Notes of the Month, and a few reviews of books. 


*~ Lane, Winthrop D.: Civil War in West Virginia; a Story of the 
Industrial Conflict in the Coal Mines, with an introduction by John R. 
Commons. 128 pp. New York, B. W. Huebsch & Co., 1921. 50 cents. 


Mr. Lane’s account of the mining situation in West Virginia, U. S., 
first appeared in a series of articles in the New York Evening Post from 
7 February to 2 March 1921. In his introductory statement Professor J. R. 
Commons of the University of: Wisconsin says that Mr. Lane’s account 
makes plain the issue that faces the nation: “‘ Shall the Supreme Court of 
the United States deny to labour unions the right to persuade ?... Shall 
they be prohibited from even persuading non-unionists to join ?” 

Mr. Lane, in the present volume, has outlined the various factors 
involved in the conflict, its underlying causes and the means by 
which the fight is being waged. He concludes that the conflict will go on 
until three things happen: (1) the right of miners to join their union is 
recognised ; (2) both owners and the union abstain from provocative and 
extra-legal acts, and (3) some way is found to give the workers a more 
direct interest in their environment and a greater control over the conditions 
of their own lives. 


Mark, Thiselton: Efficiency Ideals ; a short Study of the Principles 
of ‘ Scientific Management’. 128 pp. London, T. Werner Laurie. 


Efficiency Ideals is a short résumé. compiled from various sources, of 
the principles of scientific management ; it is intended as an introduction 
to the subject for those to whom it is quite unfamiliar. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD : Research Report No. 37; 
Cost of Health Service in Industry. 33 pp. National Industrial Conference 
Board. 10 East 39th Street, New York. 


This Report summarises information given by 207 industrial 
establishments employing 631,582 male and 133,245 female workers engaged 
in 31 industries located in 24 States, in answer to questionnaires issued by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. In 99 cases replies were based 
on records for 1920 and in 104 on records for 1919. 

The cost of health supervision, staff organisation, equipment, and the 
scope - work of industria! medical departments are among the subjects 
treated. 
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Oxrps, Marshall : The .High Cost of Strikes. 286 pp. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


This book is largely built on a series of articles which appeared in the 
New York Tribune during October 1920 and in Leslie’s Weekly. 

It consists for the main part of unsupported statements regarding the 
efféct of strikes and resultant wage increases, etc., on the cost of living 
generally. As a remedy it is maintained that labour should be deprived 
of its special privileges and be brought under the general law. 


GomPEeRS, Samuel and WALLING, William English: Out of their own 
Mouths, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921.. $2. 


The authors regard Bolshevism as a dangerous movement against labour 
which must first be understood, then isolated. The book considers the more 
important characteristics of Bolshevism and describes Bolshevik propaganda, 
compulsory labour, trade unions, the Communist International, the Red 
Labour. International, and other matters of interest both to labour and to 
the general reader. It is largely based on official Bolshevik pronouncements 
which the authors use tocondemn the Bolsheviks “‘ out of their own mouths ”’. 
The material quoted is chiefly the Bolshevik press (Jzvestia, Pravda, and similar 
papers) and the speeches of Lenin, Trotsky, and other Bolshevik leaders. 
The publications of the labour and other Commissariats and those of the 
various trade unions are ignored altogether, while even so important a 
paper as Ekonomicheskaia Zhien is cited very sparingly. As an indictment 
of Bolshevism the book achieves its aim, but it is far from being unbiased 
or impartial. 


Penty, Arthur J.: Guilds, Trade and Agriculture. 128 pp. London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1921. 5s. 


Mr. Penty breaks some fresh ground in his latest contribution to the 
literature of Guild Socialism. The aim and scope of the book are very 
well indicated in the preface, where the author points out that hitherto the 
theory and policy of the national guild system has been “ built up around 
the problem of production to the neglect of the problem of exchange... 
The present volume aims at remedying this defect by stating guild theory 
and policy from the point of view of exchange... It treats guilds ‘as a means 
to an end—the maintenance of the just price—in the belief that the 
establishment of the just price is the solution of the problem of exchange 
in so far as this problem is a question of money and values. It moreover 
shows that, as far as England is concerned, the revival of agriculture is 
the necessary corollary of any stabilisation of the exchanges”. A series 
of articles by Mr. J. S. M. Ward on the financial chaos of Europe, which 
appeared in the Daily News in December 1920, and on which Mr. Penty 
has based some of his argument, are reprinted as an appendix. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrat SCrence: Present-Day 
Immigration, with special Reference to the Japanese. In The Annals, 
Vol. XLITI, January 1921. . Philadelphia. 


There are brought together in this volume discussions on immigration 
by representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations and by students 
of public economic questions.in the United States. While mainly.concerned 
with problems of Japanese and Chinese immigration. perhaps the most 
important sections are those which discuss the question of the assimilation 
of immigrants into the United States, and which indicate at the same time 
the principal factors which control the immigration policy of that country. 

A new departure in the discussion of the immigration question in the 
United States is taken by Professor H. A. Miller, of Oberlin College, who 
analyses the problem from the point of view of the psychologist.’ Professor 
Miller emphasises the importance of considering the psychological reactions 
of the immigrant who has lived under oppression. If one understands that 
a'large majority of the immigrants have lived under such a- condition, 
methods of approaching them’and dealing with them will have to be revised 
in'conformity with that knowledge. ‘‘In America we have inherited all the 
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vppression problems of Europe, and out of them we are trying to build up 
: co-operating democracy in which men may rise to their full human 
ignity ”’. 


Puecnu, J. L. : La tradition socialiste en France et la Société des Na- 
tions (The Socialist Tradition in France and the Leaque of Nations). With a 
preface by Charles GIDE. x + 230 pp. Paris, Garnier. 1921. 7 frs. 50. 


Mr. Puech has studied the works of the theorists of French socialism 
of the first half of the nineteenth century and their attempts to devise 
a political system which should bring order into the world. He has tried 
to find in them the germ of the modern idea of internationalism. As 
Mr. Gide points out in the preface, Mr. Puech has studied, not their 
social theories, but the guiding principles of their teaching on international 
politics. He shows that some of their theses can be considered as an 
anticipation of present developments ; that Saint-Simon and his school, 
Fourier and his followers, Constantin Pecqueur, Pierre Leroux and 
Proudhon, all of whom put forward coherent theories of the political 
organisation of the world, may all, on various counts, be ‘considered as 
true prophets of the League of Nations. The theories of all these thinkers 
are dominated by the idea of association. If they hold different opinions 
as to the nature of this association, they are of one mind on the predominant 
importance of labour in the new social order: ‘‘ peace through labour, labour 
in peace”’ is their common hope. For these reasons, as the author says 
in conclusion, “‘ the articles of the Treaty of Versailles which deal with 
labour and the International Labour Office, which is the fruit of the Treaty, 
would seem to these prophets to be the beginning of the fulfilment of their 
farsighted prophecies ”’. 

The volume is completed by a very good bibliography, which gives not 
merely the chief works of the authors studied, but a large number of others 
containing interesting side-lights on various points, in particular, on certain 
socialists who held international ideas and on the French authors before 


the nineteenth century who had conceived the idea of an international 
union and universal peace. 


Simon, Gustave : La Législation ouvriére de la République polonaise. 
(Labour Legislation in the Republic of Poland). 44 pp. Société de publica- 
tions internationales, 1921. ; 


Mr. Gustave Simon, Under-Secretary of State in the Polish Ministry of 
Labour, has here given an account of the remarkable results already 
achieved by Poland in labour and social legislation. He lays considerable 
stress on the main features of the laws for the protection of labour, which 
include Acts on the 8-hour day and weekly rest, the Decree on labour 
inspection, the Act on the settlement of collective disputes between employers 
and workers in agriculture, and the Decree on workers’ trade associations. 
He ther gives a summary of the various acts on compulsory health 
insurance, employment exchanges, and emigration, and a list of the cases 
in which the Polish Government has intervened in matters directly concerning 
the working classes. Finally, there is an account of some Bills which are 
shortly to be considered, dealing inter alia with the ratification of the 
Washington Conventions, the regulation of collective labour agreements, 
employment exchanges, and the protection of emigrants. 


VERBAND DER BERGARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS : Jahrbuch fir 1920. 
(MINERS’ FEDERATION OF GERMANY: Year Book for 1920). 536 pp. Bochum, 
H. Hansmann, 1921. 


This volume contains an interesting and detailed account, not merely 
of the development of this important: organisation of German miners, 
but also of the mutual interaction of the policy of the Federation and of the 
economic, social, and legislative position. A large part of the volume 
deals with the question of collective agreements, some of the most important 
of which are reproduced in extenso. Another section deals with the 
international relations of the miners, which were resumed :after the war. 
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The membership of the Federation remained nearly stationary during 1920: 
it was 436,527 on 1 January and 436,660 on 31.December. The receipts 
and expenditure of the Federation balanced at 37,196,753.28 marks ; the 
available funds amount to 35,558,403.38 marks. 


Wess, Sydney. The Story of the Durham Miners (1662-1921). 154 pp. 
London, Fabian Society and Labour Publishing Co., 1921. Cloth 5s., 


paper 2s. 6d 


Mr. Webb says in his preface that this book ** makes no claim to be an 
exhaustive history of the Durham miners, still less a history of the mining 
industry in the country”. It is rather an account of the growth and progress 
of trade unionism among the miners during the last century, with a short 
introductory sketch of the earlier period. The movement is looked at from 
the point of view of its relation to other widely varying social influences 
and problems, such as co-operation and the religious revival of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. A strong similarity will be noticed 
between many of the problems presented to the early trade unions and 
those which are still current, so that the dcéount of the way in which the 
earlier difficulties were met is of more than historical interest. 

Within the limits both of space and subject chosen by the author, the 
book is a valuable and vigorous contribution to the history of trade unionism 
in Great Britain, and should reach and interest a wide public. 


ZEMALJSKI SAVEZ INDUSTRIJALACA U ZAGREBU : Izvjestaj saveznoga 
— prediozen Xil, redovitoj glavnoj skupstini odrzanoj dne 6. lipnja 
1920. — Marco BAvER : Kongres rada u Washingtonn. (ASSOCIATION OF 
Croat MANUFACTURERS : Report of the Assembly of the Association 
— to the Twelfth Ordinary Congress on 6 June 1920. — Marko 
AUER : The Washington Labour Conference.) 78 pp. Zagreb, 1920. 


This pamphlet is in two parts. The first is an interesting report of 
the first year’s working of the Association of Croat Manufacturers, which in- 
cludes almost all the manufacturers, more than 200 in number, of Croatia and 
Slovenia. The report summarises the condition of the various branches 
of industry and describes the influence which the war has had on the 
industrial life of the country. The second part contains a report of the 
Washington Conference by Mr. Marco Bauer, who was the delegate for 
Jugo-Slavia at the Conference, also a translation into Croat of Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty and of the Washington Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations. 


ERRATA 


On p. 19, line 11, for : * £ 230,000,000” read : £ 250,000,000. 
On p. 37, note (7), line 14 jor : “£600,000,000” read : “£600,000”. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


THE METRIC AND BRITISH SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 





A. Metric Measures in terms of B. British Measures in terms of 
British Metric 








EXACTLY | ROUGHLY UNIT | EXACTLY ROUGHLY 





A. Linear Measures 





Millim. | 0.0394 inches one 25th of an inch Inch 25.399 mm. 4 in. = 10 cm. 
Centim. | 0.3937 . 10 cm. =about4ins. | Foot 30.479 cm. 30 cm. 

Metre 39.371 > 11 metres = 12 yards | Yard 0.9144 metres | 11 yards = 10 metres 
Kilom. 0.6214 miles 5 furlongs Mile 1.6093 km. 5 miles = 8 km, 








B. Square Measures 





Sq. Metre . 6.451 sq. em. 
(centiare) | 1.196 sq. yds. 1'/s sq. yds. h 

0.8% . " ; 

Are 3,954 poles 10 ares = '/, acre rd anand , ~~ on metr. 
0.40467 hect. 1 acre = 2 '/: hect. 


2.5899 sq.km.| 100 sq. miles 
= 260 sq. km. 


Hectare | 2.471 acres 2'/s acres 




















Cc. Measures of Capacity 





Litre 1.76 pints 4'/, litres Pint 0.5679 litres; 1 litre = 1%/, pints 
= 1 gallon (liquid) 
Quart 1.1359 > — 
Decalitre 2.201 gallons | 5 decalitres (liquid) 
= 11 gallons | Gallon 4.5435 4'/. litres 
(liquid) 22 gallons=1 hectol. 
Hectolitre| 22.01 22 gallons Peck (dry) 9.087 9 litres 

| Bushel » | 36.34766 36 litres 


| 

















D. Measures of Weight 





, . Ounce 28.35 grs. 7 oz. = 200 grs. 
Gramme i 4 454 grs = 1 Ib. ‘Pound 453.59 » 2 kilo . 
Sieniined, 22 lbs = 10 kilos 
Hectogr. | 3.527 nearly ‘/s lb. weight 50.802 kilos 50 kilos 

Short ton 
(2,000 lbs) 901.6 900 >» 


Long ton 
Metric Ton) 2,204.6 Ibs. 1 Long Ton (2,240 lbs) 1,000 » (1 Met. ton) 


Kilogr. 2.2046. Ibs. 5 kilos = 11 Ibs. 





























